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Charles Hector, Count d'Estaing, (French 
Admiral), was bom in Auvergne, 1729. He was 
of an ancient and honourable family. The name 
of d'Estaing is illustrious in the church and state 
history of France. The cathedral of Rhodez had 
been built by a d'Estaing at his own expense. 
Sword and gown under the old regime of France 
had equal cause to be proud of the name hence- 
forth to be celebrated in the annals of the American 
Rebellion, Charles Hector d'Estaing had former- 
ly been a soldier. During the Seven Years' War 
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he had fought for France against England in 
India, under the orders of Lally Tollendal. In 
1759, d'Estaing was taken prisoner at the siege of 
Madras. He had distinguished himself in that siege, 
but was thrown from his horse and wounded. More 
dead than alive, he fell into the hands of the enemy. 
By the capitulation of Madras, d'Estaing was 
released, and it was then that he openly manifested 
his predilection and capacity for the Navy. This 
predilection had always been his ; the cultivation 
of it had been for the most part achieved during his 
voyage out to India. Upon his release he took 
the command of the ships Condi and VExpHition^ 
belonging to the French E, I. Company's service, 
and, with only two hundred men, he possessed him- 
self of the Fort of Bender Abassi in the Persian 
Gulf, and of three English vessels. These successes 
were so quickly followed by others, that d'Estaing 
soon became on the sea an object of dread and ob- 
servation to the English, At length, however, 
he was again captured by them, conveyed to Lon- 
don, and confined as a prisoner in the Tower, being 
accused of having broken his word at the capitula- 
tion of Madras. It was not likely that a fiery 
spirit like d'Estaing's would tamely submit to this 
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accusation, and to incarceration in the chief city of 
the enemy. From London, he appealed, by every | 
means in his power, to Versailles, to avenge his 
honour and the cause of France. To d'Estaing, 
prudence appeared timidity. His ardent enthusi- 
asm and eager impulse had often impelled him to ' 
deeds of daring, by winch he had risked his own 
life and the lives of his men in a way more credit- 
able to zeal than to discretion. 

Biographers have asserted that d'Estaing was , 
harshly treated during his imprisonment in London, 
and that he was not set free until the Peace of 1763; 
but from a manuscript correspond i' nee between 
the -Due de Choiseul and the E;irl of Egremont, 
it appears that he was liberatwi a year before that 
date ; alao, that the Kings of France and Great 
Britain exchanged personal compliments and eX' 
pressions of mutual good-will upon the occaaon. 
Of this let the reader — If he please — ^judge for 
himself from the following translations : — 

Tlif Doc de C7u»iieur.s Leiter iv lire Earl uf Eyretmml 
(is Lard BuU'g Secret Letter)." 

" VaeaOles, Maicb Ttl, 1762. 
" MoNSiEriL, — I have receiTed the letter which joat Ez- 

• MtiS. MuB. Brit. MitchBll Papers. 
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ceUency did me the, honour to write to me, the 22nd of the 
month past, and I begin by making my very hnmble ex- 
cuses to your Exodlency for that letter of mine, which has 
been deliTered to you by the Piqueur du Roy (Le Roux), 
which, by an inoonceiyable stupidity of that same Piqueur, 
was more than one month upon its road, so that I could not 
recall it when I learned the return of M. le Comte d'Es- 
taing. I therefore supplicate your Excellency to disregard 
that letter of mine, sedng the goodness with which his 
Britannic Majesty has sent back M. d'Estaing. It is true 
that the family of that officer had been alarmed at the 
treatment which he experienced in England, and it was 
impossible for me to refuse the solicitations addressed to me 
in his behalf by those who were interested concerning him. 
'•^ The King, my master, has ordered me to mark to your 
Excellency all the sensibility he feels of the proceeding 
which has distinguished the conduct of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty towards him upon this occasion ; and to add that, 
notwithstanding the unhappy circumstances now existent 
between the two nations, his Majesty desires his Britannic 
Majesty to reckon on his friendship, and consequently on 
his desire of establishing a reconciliation, founded upon the 
esteem with which the virtues of his Britannic Majesty in- 
spire him. As to Monsieur d'Estaing, I acknowledge to 
your Excellency that it has appeared to me very difficult to 
judge of his conduct rigorously ; but at the same time I 
confess that it has not been as delicate as it ought to have 
been. I have expressed to him my opinion of it on the 
part of the king. I supplicate you, monsieur, to tell me if 
M. d'Estaing is free to serve in Europe, for I promise you 
that during this 'war we will not cause him to recross the 

ocean* 

(( It remains to me to mark to your Excellency the senti- 
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nienta of the distinguished co&dderation with which I have.] 
tlie honour to be, of your Exoellenoe, tlie obedient, &e, 

"Le Due DB Choisecl," 

The Earl of Eijremont'g Letter tu the Due de Choiseitl 
(in Lord Bute's Secret Letter). 

" Whitehall, April 7th, 1762. 

'■ MoNsiEUH, — Just OS I was about to reply to your letter 1 
of the past month, I wa« attacked with a very violent ill- 
nets, from which I am now recovering, so that I was 
obliged to defer the honour of writing to you. It is with 
true pleasure that I employ the first momenta o( my con- 
Taleacenco in thanking you, and in informing you, mo 
sieur, of the real satisfaction with which the King h 
learned that he has succeeded in hie intention of doing that I 
which was agreeable to his very Christian Majesty in thi 
matter of M. le Comte d'Estiiing. And as his Majesty, ii 
restoring liim to liberty, never thought of attaching any I 
oonditione to that liberty, he orders me to send word to your I 
Excellence, that the fate of that officer is left entirely at I 
the disposition of his very Christian Majesty the King of I 
France. 

" The Ring, my master, on his part, also orders me ta beg 
you to tell his very Christian Majesty that he is deeply h 
aible of the aeeuraocea of hia frieudHhip, and to add that 
that entertained by his Majesty tor his very Christian Ma- J 
jesty has never been diminished by the sad circumstsnceB I 
of the waria which, to hie very great regret, the twonationa 1 
are engaged. — I liave the honour to be, of yourExcelleno^B 
the obedient servant, 

" EonEMONT." 

But, though thus released in 1762, by spedall 
intercession of Louis XV., d'Estaing had, in the4 
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intervening best years of his life, nourished an 
animosity against the English, by whom he had 
been twice taken prisoner, by whom he had been 
accused of having broken his word, and by com- 
placency to whom the late King of France had 
restrained his arm during the remainder of the late 
war. In those intervening years d'Estaing had 
perfected his soldiership and seamanship, and time 
had done nothing to impair his warlike ardour. 
In 1777, d'Estaing was named Vice-Admiral of 
France. This honour he at first declined, declar- 
ing that '^^ a general officer of land forces ought 
not to be placed over the heads of those who had 
grown old in the command of the sea." But 
France, now about to revenge herself for the loss 
of Canada, knew the value of personal animosity 
too well to permit d'Estaing thus to withdraw him- 
self. In 1778, therefore, he was placed in com- 
mand of a squadron of twelve ships and four 
frigates — this being the first squadron which was 
sent by the French Government to the succour of 
the United States. 

D'Estaing was eagerly welcomed by Lafayette. 
D'Estaing had hoped to have met the squadron of 
Admiral Howe in the Delaware, but he quickly 
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solaced himself for disappointinent on this puint, 
by concerting with General Washington and La- 
fayette tlie conquest of Rhode Island. D'Estaiufi's 
fleet had sailed from Toulon on the ISth of April. 
The winds had been against the ffi^et. It did not 
anchor at the mouth of the Delaware tintil thu 
Bth of July ; and, in consequence of this advf rse 
delay, the French Admiral had failed to cncotuiter 
Lord Howe's squadron. D'Estaing, however, lost 
no time in writing to Genei'al Washington this 
letter : 

"I have tlie honourofinfonningyourEKcellency 
of tlie arrival of the fleet of his most Christian 
Majesty, my master, the King of France, charged 
with the glorious task of giving to the United > 
8tatt» of America, his allies, all proofs of his affec- 
tion, . . Honoured as I am by command of tins 
fleet, nothing can give me so much happiness as to 
succeed in carrj-ing out the good-will and inteai- 
tiona of the King, my master, in conc^Tting my 
operations with a General such as is your Excel- 
lency. The noble deeds and genius of General 
Washington have insured for him, in the hearts of 
all Europe, the truly sublune title of ' DeUvei-er 
of America.'" 



ENQLAKD AT HOME. 9 

Just as d'Estaing anchored in the Delaware, 
England at home began to feel the effects of war 
against the French. Stocks began to rise and fall. 
Even Horace Walpde, at Strawberry Hill, could 
not resist the conta^on of universal excitement. 
In the last war he had always thought that his 
friend, Harry Conway, was bom to beat the 
French (although that hero was taken prisoner at 
Fontenoy, and nearly had his head cut off), and 
now Horace wrote to Harry Conway : 

"Saturday, July 18th, 1778. 

" Yesterday evening the following notices were 
fixed up in Lloyd's Coffee-house : 

" That a merchant in the City had received an 
express from France ; that the Brest fleet, consist- 
ing of twenty-eight ships of the line, were sailed, 
with orders to bum, sink, and destroy. That Ad- 
miral Keppel was at Plymouth, and had sent to 
demand three more ships of the line to enable him 
to meet the French. 

^ On these notices the Stocks sunk three and a- 
half per cent. An account I have received this 
morning from a good hand says that on Thursday 
the Admiralty received a letter from Admiral 
Keppel, who was off the Land's End. ... he hoped 
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to have an opportuoitj of trj-ing hia strength with 
tile French fleet on our own coast; if not, he 
would seek them on theirs, 

*' The French fleet sailed on the 7th, consisting 
of thirtj--one ships of the hue, two fifty-gun shi^is, 
and ei^ht frigates. Tliis statement is probably 
more authentic than those at Lloyd's, Thus you 
see how big the moment is ! and, unless far more 
favourable to us in its burst than good sense allows 
one to promise, it must leave us greatly exposed. 
Can we expect to beat without considerable lossi" 

England had not believed in the French Navy. 
In the late war England was the acknowledged 
mistress of the sea. As Madame de Pompadour 
had then said — " The French seem bora to rule the 
land, the English to control the waves," — Marshal 
Belleisle, too, since dead, had then told King Louis 
XV. that men for the French army he always 
could find, but that he knew not where to lay his 
hands on a few thousand sailors. 

De Maurepas was Minister of Marine in France 
until just before the Seven Years' War, Owing, 
AS beforesaid, to a ribald rhyme he then composed 
on the King's friendship (" Tamour eana alles") for 
Madame de Pompadour, de Maurepas was served 
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with a Uttre de cachetj which exiled him from Cabi- 
net and Court, Only lately, as we have seen, re- 
stored to both in the reign of Louis XVI., de Mau- 
repas, the old intriguer, was rather disposed to 
make light of the naval power which, without his 
aid, had grown thus amazingly ; for Horace Wal- 
pole spoke below the mark when he wrote, as 
above, as to the number of ships which had sailed 
from Brest. 

Thirty-two ships and fifteen frigates issued 
from the port of Brest, under the orders of the 
Count d'Orvilliers. The three divisions were com- 
manded by Admirals de Guichen, Duchafaut 
and Lamotte Piquet. Of these men we shall see 
more hereafter. The Duke de Chartres, first prince 
of ihQ blood, embarked with this expedition,* 

Old Maurepas at Versailles says, in reference to 
this fine sight, "Do you know what a naval fight 
is? I will tell you. Two squadrons sail out from 
two opposite ports. They tack about, they manoeu- 
vre, make some noise with cannon, break some 
masts, tear some sails, kill some men! There is 
great waste of powder and buUets. Then both 
squadrons retire; each pretending to be mistress of 

♦ Gazette de Paris, 1778. 
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the other. Each sings a Te Dewn. Thu sea is uot 
the purer for all this." 

Adntiral Kcppel was amazed at the strength of 
the French Navy, which had uicrensetl so mach 
since the last war. Admiral Keppel would have 
been still more amazed and indignant had he known 
that the French ships which now, in 177S, came 
Bailing out from Brest, against Great Britain, were 
builtwith British timber, which, in 1775, had been 
obtained by intrigue: witness the following, hitherto 
unpublished, memorial : 

"In March, 1775, it was proposed In the Cabinet 
of Versailles (seeing that England's supply of 
American timber would bo cut short by the war; 
and as it hud been proved in the House of Com- 
mons that the whole island of Great Britain did 
not afford wood enough to repair the Koyal Navy) 
that France should send to England sufficient mo- 
ney, by truaty bauds, to buy up large quantities 
of English timber, that the diisti'ess in England 
couseqaent upon American non-supply should be 
increased. Those of the Ministry who opposed this 
scheme were threatened into silence by its support- 
ers. After some delay, Beaumai-chais" (the authw 
of Fujaro) " was sent to London, from France, with 
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a credit of two millions of liyres. With partof this 
money he was to buy np timber; part of it he was tp 
keep for himself ; and the remaining part he was 
to dispose of, in nlencing such persons as might 
seem to know enough of the matter to make the 
circumstance public either in England or Holland. 
Beaumarchais accordingly bought up to the amount 
of £15,000 or £20,000 worth, which he got entered 
at London as bound for Portsmouth, but which in 
fact was sent to Hiivre de Grftce and Brest; and he 
left £1,000 more in the hands of a certain mer- 
chant, to dispose of in the same manner. He gave 
a good deal of it, in bribes, to Gamier, the French 
Gharg6 d' Affaires in London, &c And this part 
of his commission he executed so well, that no dis- 
coveiy would have been made of the affair, had not 
a train of accidents led to it in France. 

^ The Due de Bouillon has very extensive woods 
in Ncnrmandy, and about a year ago (1774) he sold 
timber from them to the Crown for ship-building, 
to the amoimt of £1 10,000. Although the contract 
was completed, and part of the wood was cut down, 
the money was not yet paid. 

"As soon as this plan of buying English timber 
was adopted, De Sartine (Minister of War for Ma- 
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rine affairs) signified to the Due de Bouillon that 
the King had little need of the wood bought of hiniy 
because the design of augmenting the Navy, for 
which it had been bought, was laid aside; and told 
him that his taking it back, and disposing of it, 
would be considered a favour. 

" M. de Bouillon, who had been in some disgrace, 
and now wished to ingratiate himself, complied; he 
took the wood, and disposed of it at a loss of 100,000 
crowns, which he certainly could ill afford. To his 
great surprise, last summer or autumn, being at his 
estate in Normandy, he heard of great augmenta- 
tions making at Havre de Grfi,ce, Brest, Eochef ort, 
&c., in the Navy, and of great quantities of timber 
daily coming in there. Tliis last circumstance in- 
censed him against De Sartine, who had deceived 
him ; and, on his return to Paris, he determined to 
inquire from whence this wood came. This he 
discovered by bribing a clerk in De Sartine's office. 
He immediately wrote to a person of his acquaint- 
ance in London, who had formerly been his secre- 
tary, informing him of the whole affair, as far as 
he knew of it, and begging he would inquire into 
it. He commimicated the matter to M. de Clioiseul, 
and to M, de Guignes, who had been ambassador 
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in England, and to all the heads of the Queen's 
party; and, after long searches and inquiries, it was 
found that De Sartine had kept £70,000 to himself, 
and given £30,000 to Beaumarchais ; that Maure- 
pas, Miromesnil, and the Due d'AiguiUon had one 
million and a half between them, and that the re* 
maining unappropriated part remained in the 
treasurer of the Navy's hands. 

" M. de Bouillon was for drawing up a memorial 
of the whole, and presenting it to the King, to ex- 
pose to him the misconduct of the Ministry ; but 
this was opposed by Choiseul, De Guignes, and the 
English gentleman, at least until some further dis- 
covery should be made." * 

To return to our narrative : A sharp, but san- 
guinary conflict ensued between the French and 
English fleets, which had sailed out from Brest and 
Plymouth in 1778. The victory was undecided, 
but not positively to be beaten by Britannia on the 
waves, was a trimnph to France. The Due de 
Chartres, who had accompanied the squadron from 
Brest, was enthusiastically greeted upon his return 
to Paris. 

With Frenchsentiment the Duchesse de Chartres 

* MS. (abbreviated) Mus. Brit. Ex Dono. Arclideacc«i Coze. 
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22 Rousseau's last hours. 

Rousseau's death, thus quickly following the de- 
cease of Voltaire, gave rise to all sorts of rumours, 
which made Paris, for the moment, almost indif- 
ferent to politics. Kousseau had lived to say and 
to see that " the American rebellion portends Euro- 
pean Revolution." Voltaire and Rousseau died, 
almost at the same time, just as their doctrines 
began to be practically acknowledged in both 
hemispheres. The end of Voltaire we have already 
considered ; let us now pause for a moment to glance 
at the end of Rousseau. The last moments of 
either philosopher were significant of his life and 
doctrines. Voltaire died amidst the acclamations 
and worship of Paris : to use his own words, he 
was " crushed beneath roses." Rousseau died far 
away from the city — ^its tumult and adulation, 
which, in life, he had affected to despise. The 
following is a contemporary account of Rousseau's 
death : * 

"Upon the 2nd of July, 1778, Rousseau rose, 
as was his custom in summer, at five o'clock in the 

* In a preceding chapter of this work it has been shewn how 
Rousseau absented himself from Paris on the arrival of Vol- 
taire ; how he had become the pensioner, in fact, of his dis- 
ciple, the Marquis de Qirardin, and had constituted himself the 
tutor of that nobleman's son. 
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morning. He seemed quite well, and went out to 
walk with his pupil, the boy of ten years old, whom 
he loved much. The child afterwards remem- 
bered that during this walk Rousseau often asked 
him to pause that he might rest himself. Kousseau 
returned alone to his cottage about seven o'clock, 
and asked his wife if breakfast were ready.* 

"^No, my good friend,' replied Madame Rous- 
seau, * it is not ready yet.' * Well,' said Rousseau, 
* I will go into the grove. I shall not be far off. 
Call me when I am to come.' 

" He came when he was called, took a cup of 
coffee, and went out again. A few moments after- 
wards he returned ; eight o'clock struck ; he said 
to his wife, *Why have you not paid the lock- 
smith's account V * Because,' said she, * I wished 
you first to see it, and to tell me if any deduction 
from it need be made.' *No,' answered he, 'I 
believe that locksmith to be an honest man; 

* This woman^s name was originally/Vasaeur. She was for- 
merly RouBseau^s mistress, afterwards his gouvemante^ and finally 
married to him. She is described by those who knew her as a 
simple woman, who had not the wit to invent anything ; her 
evidence as to Rousseau's last moments is, therefore, the more 
reliable. The above is .translated from her evidence, as tran- 
scribed by an Englishman at the time in Paris, where it was thtn 
generally ^cepted, although believed to be still new to most 
English readers. 
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his account must be correct; take some money 
and pay it/ 

" Madame Rousseau took the money and went 
down stairs. No sooner was she at the foot of the 
staircase than she thought she heard Kousseau 
groan. She hastily remounted, and found him 
seated on a straw chair, resting on his elbow and 
looking very ill in the face. 

"^ What is the matter, my good friend?' asked 
she. ^Are you not wellf ^I feel,' said he, 
* a great anxiety, and some pains as of colic' 

" Then Madame Rousseau, pretending to fetch 
something, went out, and told the concierge to go 
to the ch&teau, and to say there that Monsieur 
Rousseau was ill. Madame la Marquise de Girar- 
din ilew to the cottage, and, as a pretext for her 
sudden appearance there, fearing that it might 
aLu'm Rousseau, asked him if the sound of music 
liad not disturbed him in the night, as they had 
played late in the chateau, and the cottage was 
close to the ch&teau. Rousseau looked at the 
Marquise de Girardin quietly, and said, 'Ah, 
madame I You do not come here about the music ; 
I am very sensible of your goodness ; but I am ill, 
and I beseech you to leave me alone with my wife, 
to whom I have many things to say.' 
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" Madame de Girardin went away. Then Rous- 
seau told his wife to lock the door, and to come 
and sit down beside him. ' You are obeyed, my 
good friend,' said she. ^ How do you feel now V 
* I feel a shivering all over my body,' said Rous- 
seau. * Give me your hands, and try to warm me. 
. . . Ah 1 how agreeable that warmth is 1 
You warm me ; but still I feel those pains . . . 
They are very sharp 1' She asked him to take 
some remedy. ^ My dear wife,' was his only 
answer, 'obHge me by opening those windows, 
that once again I may have the happiness of seeing 
the green grass. . . . How beautiful it is ! 
What a pure and serene day this is 1 Oh, how 
great is nature 1' ^But why say all that, good 
friend, just now I' demanded Madame Rousseau. 
^ My dear wife,' said he, quietly, ' I have always 
asked of God that I might die before you. My 
wishes are fulfilled. See that sun, whose smiling 
aspect seems to call me to him I Do you behold 
that immense light 1 There is God ; yes, God him- 
self, who opens his bosom to me, and at last invites 
me to taste that eternal and unalterable peace 
which I have much desired. . . . My dear wife, 
weep not! You have always wished to see me 
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happy. I am abont to be so. Leave me not. I 
wish that you alone may remain with me, and that 
yon alone may close my eyes, ... I feel 
within my breast violent pains, as though canaed 
by sharp pins . . . My dear wife, if ever I 
have given you trouble — if, in linking you to my 
fate, I have exposed you to misfortunes which you 
would not have known if left to yourself, I aak you 
to pardon me,' ' It is I, my good friend,' said 
she, ' who ought, on the contrary, to ask your for^ 
givenesB, for moments of disquietude of which I 
have been the cause to you.' , . . ' Ah, my 
dear wife, how happy it is to die when one has 
nothing wherewith to reproach one's-self 1 Eternal 
Being ! The soul which I am about to render td 
thee is as pure and innocent as when it issued from 
thee ; make it to partake of thy felicity. 
My wife, I have found in Monsieur and Madame 
de Girardin friends tender and true as a father 
and a mother. Tell them that I lionourod their 
virtues, and that I thank them for all the kind- 
nesses with which they have laden me. I charge 
you, after my death, to have my body opened by 
men of science, and I desire that they may give 
their evidence of the condition in which they find all 
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parts of my body. Tell Monsieur and Madame de 
Girardin that I beg to be buried in their garden, 
and that I have no dhoice as to the spot.' . . . 
At last, seeing his wife's grief, Rousseau consented 
to take some remedy, in answer to her entreaties : 
but these were not administered, for the moment 
after he had said * I will, if it give you pleasure.' 
. . . ^Ahl' he cried, ^I feel a frightful 
shock in my head ! Pincers which rend me ! 
. . • Being of beings 1 . . . God!' (He r^ 
mained a long time with his eyes fixed on the sky) 
then he said : ^ My dear wife 1 let us embrace each 
other. Help me to walk.' (He strove to rise 
from his seat, but his weakness was extreme). 
^ Lead me to my bed,' cried he. His wife sus- 
tained him with difficulty, until he had lain down 
th^:^. He remained some moments in silence, and 
then he wished to sit up again. His wife helped 
him to do so ; he fell in the middle of the room, 
dragging her down with him. She strove to raise 
him ; she found him without speech, and without 
movement. She cried out aloud; some people 
ran to her ; the door was broken open ; Rousseau 
was raised from the ground. His wife took his 
hand ; he pressed hers ; he breathed a sigh, and 
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died. Eleven o'clock struck. Twenty-four hours 
after his death, Rousseau's body was opened. All 
the parts were perfectly healthy. No cause of 
death was found but a sanguineous and serous 
effusion from the brain." * 

Rousseau was 66 years old when he died. He 
was bom in July, and he died in July. The Mar- 
quis de Girardin caused his body to be embalmed 
and enclosed in a double case of oakwood. With 
his own hands the Marquis assisted to dig Rous- 
seau's grave. On Saturday, the 4th of July, at 
midnight, Rousseau was buried in a lonely and 
lovely spot of the grounds belonging to the Mar- 
quis de Girardin. This spot had been called the 
"Isle of Poplars," but afterwards its name was 
changed to " The Enchanted Isle." 

Two Genevese citizens assisted at Rousseau's 
midnight funeral, with the Marquis de Girardin. 
He was laid in the earth with his face turned to- 
wards the rising sun. On his grave was this in- 
scription : 

"Here lies J. J. Ronssean, 
The Man of Nature and of Truth.** 

Notwithstanding the French noble's faith in 

* This contemporary account quite disproves the report that 
Rousseau poisoned himself. 
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Rousseau— -notwithstanding Rousseau's prophecy 
that the rebellion in America, which his pen had 
helped to foster, was the harbinger of revolution in 
France, none of the men who laid Rousseau in his 
grave — ^French Marquis of Versailles, nor Genevese 
citizens— foresaw the coming time when no grave, 
whether of monarch, prelate, or philosopher, would 
be respected ; when the dead would not be allowed 
to rest either in the temple built by man's hands, and 
consecrated to the worship of God, or in the grave 
unconsecrated but by nature, whose song is one of 
continual praise. What mattered this time to Louis 
XV., unembalmed, in the royal vaults of St. Denis, 
or to Rousseau, embalmed, in the "Enchanted Isle?" 
The summer of 1778 brought back a love of 
nature to the Queen at Versailles. She fore- 
sook the gambling-table, by which she had endea- 
voured to beguile the period of her maternal ex- 
pectation (which period mistaken sanitary pre- 
cautions rendered wearisome in the 18th cen- 
tury), and betook herself, in company with the 
ladies of her court, to the terraces of Versailles. 
There, late in the summer nights, her Majesty 
enjoyed the cool air, the sight of the large trees in 
the park below, and the fragrance of the flowers 
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near to her. But Paris had begun to gossip abont 1 
Vta-sailles, and to cavil at the Queen. Of this v 
liave already seen more than one mstance. Calum- I 
ay against the great, once let loose, is a torrent | 
which sweeps down all before it. 

The Princesae de Lamballe refused to join the 
Queen's nocturnal promenades on the terraces of ' 
Versailles. " I excused myself," says the Princesae, 
" on the plea of my health, although the Queen had '. 
told me that the Princesse Elizabeth was glad to be 
of her party. I was bold enough to teU her Ma- 1 
jesty how happy I should be if, by caution and 
reserve, she would frustrate the malice of her 
enemies, and not supply them with the occasion of 
a lie against her. But I could not dissuade the 
Qneen from ber night walks. She despised all 
censore, which she knew was unjust, as I did , | 
though I feared it for her. There were always too 
many people near the Queen, who, afraid of 
thwiirting her, were ready to encourage her in act- I 
ing imprudently. Of this number was the Abh^ | 
de Vermond, her former tutor. The Queea told 
uie one day, when the Abh6 was present, that she 
did not feel well. Anxious to seize all opportuni- ' 
ties of dissuading her from her nocturnal proine- 
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nades, I attributed her illness to her having ex- 
posed herself, in thin garments, to the night air. 
* Eh I mon dieu I' cried the AbW, ^ then do you 
wish, madame, that her Majesty should be always 
compressed by steel armour, like a marshal about to 
besiege a fortress? For pity's sake, Princesse, now 
that her Majesty has shaken off the yoke of " Ma- 
dame i'Etiquette" (de Noailles), let her have the 
pleasure of wearing a simple robe, and of breath- 
ing the air at any hour she pleases, in spite of 
gothic absurdities. Such has always been her cus- 
tom ; such is the custom still of her august mother, 
tlie Queen-Empress Maria Theresa. Thanks be 
to heaven that I shall never be king of France, 
since that honour involves slavery to tyrannical 
conventions.' ^ But, sir,' I replied, %hat would you 
do if you, being king of France, found that the 
nation, whose destinies were confided to you, re- 
quired of you, in return for so great a trust, some 
respect for its customs and manners? I am an 
Italian by birth, but I renounced my country's 
mode of thinking and of acting from the moment 
I set foot upon French ground.' ' As I did,' said 
Marie Antoinette. ' I know you did, madame,' I 
ventiu'ed to continue ; ^ but I presume to address 
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myself to your Majesty's former preceptor, be- 
cause I desire that he, still honoured by your 
friendship, should see these things from the same 
point of view as I do. "At Rome let us ax;t as the 
Romans." Germany has not yet given birth to a 
regicide Bertraitd de Gordon — ^to a de Ravaillac, 
or a Damiens. Sovereigns of France cannot be 
too circumspect in maintaining rigid custom and 
ancient etiquette, for thereby they command the 
respect of a vivacious, impressionable, and impul- 
sive people.'" 

A similar remark to this of the Princesse de 
Lamballe had the Queen herself addressed to her 
brother, the Emperor Joseph, when he had visited 
her at Versailles the preceding year. But its truth, 
although easy to express in theory, was more diffi- 
cult for the Queen to practise, her Austrian Ma- 
jesty being as vivacious and impulsive as were the 
people over whom she reigned. Marie Antoinette, 
therefore, disregarded the remonstrances of the 
Princesse de Lamballe, whose prognostications 
proved only too true. The Queen of France, the 
loving wife of her husband, and about to become 
the mother of his child, was accused of having 
assignations under the cover of darkness. Absurd, 
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and impossible as was this vulgar slander, it gained 
ground in Paris, which began to lay its hands, un- 
hesitatingly, on sacred things. 

" After having enjoyed these night promenades 
for about a month," says Madame Campan, who 
was present at them, "the Queen desired to have a 
private concert in the enclosure of the colonnade 
where the greup of Pluto and Proserpine stands. 
Private sentinels were placed at the entries of this 
grov^ and the watchword prevented anybody being 
admitted but with a ticket signed by my father-in- 
law. The musicians of the chapel, and the musi- 
cians of the Queen's chamber, gave a very fine 
concert. The Queen repaired thither with Mes- 
dames de Polignac, de Chalon, d'Andlau, and 
three gentlemen of her court; also, some equerries. 
Her Majesty permitted me to assist at this concert 
with my relations. . . . The crowd of the 
curious, kept back by the private sentinels, retired 
verv discontented, and afterwards the most revolt- 
ing reports were circulated on the subject of this 
private nocturnal concert. Many people wished 
to enjoy it." The small number of people admitted 
occasioned jealousy, which resulted in such offensive 
scandal, that, a few days before the Queen's ac- 
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couclienient^ a whole volume of seditious and ribald 
songs, in manuscript, was thrown into the CEil de 
Boeuf at Versailles.* This manuscript was in- 
stantly taken to the King, wlio was extremely in- 
dignant at the disloyal and disgusting rhymes it 
contained against the Queen; and, whilst mani- 
festing towards her more affection and respect than 
ever, his Majesty publicly announced that he him- 
self had been present at the night promenades and 
the midnight concert, although it was his Majesty's 
general custom to retire to rest as the clock struck 
eleven. Not so the Queen's. Full of life and 
youth, fond of innocent pleasures, and warmly at- 
tached to her friends the Princesse de LambaUe, 
and Madame Jules de Polignac, Marie Antoinette 
entered into the amusements of her sex, station, 
and age, with a zest which was in itself a 
sign of a conscience free of offence. The King ap- 

* From such wretched and seditious MSS. as this the pam- 
])hlets of the Revolution were compiled. The party of Madame 
du Barry was still strong enough in France to outrage the Queen, 
in return for her Majesty's having exiled her from Court imme- 
diately on her accession. Madame du Barry lived to be sorry 
for past sin and enmity ; and when the Revolution came, she 
offered her house as a shelter to Queen Marie Antoinette. The 
offer was declined, although it was not unappreciated ; but, in 
the meanwhile, the scum of poUtical and party feud had floated 
over into England through the press. 
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proved of her Majesty's mode of life, although it 
was not congenial to his own shyness, his love of 
retirement, his mechanical and scientific pursuits, 
and the strict routine by which his daily life was 
guided. Never was a French king so virtuous as 
Louis XVI. Never was a French queen more 
innocent than was Marie Antoinette, nor more 
formed by nature to command the adoration of an 
enthusiastic people, for whose love she craved. Yet 
never before had the city of Paris dared to (openly) 
insult the Court at Versailles. What did this fact 
portend ? The people of Paris were not habitually 
excluded from Versailles. The rulers of France, 
in the 18th century — and especially this King and 
Queen, who were bom to be the victims of pre- 
ceding reigns and centuries of accumulating evil 
and corruption: — ^lived a great part of their time in 
the presence of their subjects. They dined in 
public ; they drove in public. The public was ad- 
mitted to the f ^tes of Versailles, and even permitted 
to behold the Queen when she was engaged in pri- 
vate amusement. Yet, by a strange paradox, never 
were rulers assailed by envy, hatred, and malice 
as were this young King and Queen, who had just 
gratified popular enthusiasm by open alliance with 
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the American cause of Kberty. Surely there is a 
destiny in nations as in individuals I Even when 
the Queen gambled at Versailles and at Marly, 
Paris was allowed to look on. At Marly, espe- 
cially, her Majesty, and the ladies and gentlemen v 
of her court, were visible, dressed in rieh costumes, 
as shows for the people, and decked with jewels 
which the Queen was only too glad to discard 
when in seclusion at Trianon. 

"In the evening, to be admitted to see the 
Queen's game, it was merely required to be well 
dressed, and presented by an officer of the court to 
the door-keeper of the room set apart for play.* 
This salon was of octagonal form, and very vast — 
raised to the height of the Italian roof; the cupola 
was surrounded by balconies, where women not 
presented to the Queen easily gained places, from 
whence they could enjoy the sight of that brilliant 
company." There, below, stood Marie Antoinette, 
that lovely vision, which the Englishman, Edmund 
Burke, once having looked upon, never forgot f 

* Appendix A. 

t Hazlitt has remarked that Burke, who, m after years, elo- 
quently advocated the cause of Marie Antomette, " so dazzled 
the ignorant and the learned by his tropes and figures of speech, 
that they could not distinguish the shades between liberty and 
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The impression the Queen of France made upon 
him he has akeady himself described in this work. 
"It was in 1779," says Madame le Brun, the 
artist, in her M^moires, " that I first painted the 
portrait of the Queen, then in the flower of her 
youth and beauty. Marie Antoinette was tall, ex- 
quisitely well made, sufficiently plump, without 
being too much so. Her arms were superb, her 
hands small, perfect in form, and her feet charm- 
ing. Her gait was more ^acef ul than any woman 
in France ; she held her head very erect, with a 
majesty which enabled you to distinguish the sove- 
reign amidst all her court, and yet that majesty 
did not in the least detract from the extreme kind- 
ness and benevolence of her look. . . . Her features 
were not regular ; she derived from her family that 
long, narrow oval peculiar to the Austrian nation. 
Her eyes were not large ; their colour was nearly 
blue, and they had an intellectual, mild expression ; 
her nose was thin and handsome, her mouth not 
too large, though the lips were rather thick. But 
the most remarkable thing about her face was the 

licentiotLsness, between anarqhy and despotism.'* The dark and 
perverse destiny of Marie Antoinette seemed to affect and to 
overshadow everybody brought into contact with her, and even 
Burke was not an exception to the general rule. 
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brilliancy of her complexion. I never saw any so 
brilliant — ^yes, brilliant is the word — ^for her skin 
was too transparent to take any shade. ... I' 
lacked colours to represent that freshness, those 
delicate tones, which belonged exclusively to that 
fascinating face. ... As for her conversation, it 
would be difficult for me to describe all its grace, 
all its benevolence. I do not think that Marie 
Antoinette ever missed an occasion of saying an 
agreeable thing to those who had the honour of 
approaching her. ... I ventured to remark to the 
Queen how much the erectness of her head height- 
ened the dignity of her look. She answered in a 
tone of pleasantry : ' If I were not a Queen, people 
would say that I had an insolent look, would 
they not?'" 

Near the Queen, in the presence of the people, 
stood the Princesse de Lamballe, and the Countess 
(afterwards Duchesse) de Polignac. We have al- 
ready considered the Princesse de Lamballe. She has 
told us how her friendship with the Queen began. 

The Duchesse de Polignac — of evil omen to 
royalty — ^first attracted the Queen's notice at a ball 
at Versailles. The Queen wondered how it was 
that the sight of one so young and graceful was 
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unfamiliar to her ; and, approaching the Duchesse, 
she asked her why she was not presented to 
her on her marriage with the Dauphin in 
1770. Madame de Polignac answered that 
she was too poor to make a suitable appear- 
ance upon such an occasion. The Queen wa& 
touched by this confession, and by the frank- 
ness with which it was uttered, and from that 
moment took Madame de Polignac into her especial 
favour. 

" Madame de Polignac," says one who knew her, 
"was not strictly beautiful, but an enchanting 
smile, fine brown eyes full of benevolence, a grace 
and that nameless charm, je ne sais qiun, which re- 
vealed itself in every movement, made her re- 
markable even amongst the most beautiful. . . Her 
conversation was naive ; all that she said was im- 
pressed by the seductive charm erf truth. . . She 
did not love dress ; her usual costume was re- 
markable for nothing but freshness and good 
taste. . . I do not think I ever saw her in dia- 
monds, even at the height of her good fortune. 
She was of middle height. . . . Good, unambitious, 
equal in temper, inaccessible to jealousy. . . . 
Madame de Polignac has enjoyed the highest 
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favour, without ever having shown any of the 
ordinary defects of a favourite." * 

But a monarch's favourite proverbially costs a 
people dear, and Paris murmured loudly against 
the favour accorded by the Qiieen to the Duchesse' 
de Polignac. At Versailles, also, the friendship of 
the Queen for the Duchesse de Polignac occasioned 
much malevolence. In courts, one favourite makes 
many enemies. As the Princesse de Lamballe 
observes, "It is really a singular fatality in the 
life of Marie Antoinette that she can do nothing, 
even in the most benevolent and disinterested 
spirit, without being attacked by censure. She 
possessed, however, a tenacity of character which 
made her persist in strengthening the ties of an 
attachment, in proportion to any effort that was 
made by others to loosen those ties."t 
Paris gossip comments (April, 1779)— 
" Everybody knows the affection of the Queen 
for Madame Jules de Polignac ; it is notorious that 

* The ruins of the antique Ch&teau de Polignac still exist at 
Notre Dame du Puy, in Velay. There, upon rocky heights, it 
stands, the gloomy remnant of a feudal past. It is uninhabited 
but by the bat and the owl. The shield of De Polignac was 
simple ; originally only surmounted by a Viscount's coronet, and 
" Fasc^ d'argent et de gueules.'* 

t Mems. Lamballe, tome i., p. 254. 
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from her the Queen caught the measles ; so that, 
both being ill, they did not see each other for some 
time. Madame Jules has written to the Queen 
that now, being convalescent, she desires to have 
the honour of paying her court to her Majesty. 
. . . The Queen has answered : ^ Doubtless of the 
two, anxious to embrace each other, I am the one 
most so ; therefore, I will come and dine with you 
on Sunday in Paris.' . . . 

" Sunday. ... At one o'clock the Queen entered 
the Rue de Bourbon, where her favourite lives, 
and dined there Ute-^Ute with her, remaining un- 
til five o'clock, when her Majesty left. . . . All 
Paris, informed of the Queen's visit to Madame 
Jules, inundated the street, awaiting the time of 
the Queen's departure. ... A thousand conjectures 
are formed as to what can be the august secrets 
which Royalty confides to the bosom of friendship."* 

The Princesse de Lamballe is generous enough 
to excuse the familiarity with which the Queen 
treats the Duchesse de PoKgnac, her rival in her 
Majesty's favour. 

" The Queen," says the Princesse, " was natu- 
rally gay, lively, and fond of pleasing all who sur- 

* Mems. Bachauznont. 
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rounded her ; she therefore sometimes compromised 
her dignity without knowing or feeling that she had 
done so." The Princesse de Lamballe wrote this 
when she, the best friend of the Queen, had begun 
to mourn the consequences of this light-hearted 
thoughtlessness on the part of her royal mistress — 
when dark and terrible times had set in ; it is in a 
mournful spirit, therefore, that she adds : " Irre- 
proachable though the reciprocal attachment was 
between the Queen and the Duchesse, how much 
it is to be wished that it had never existed ! . . . 
Long did I foresee the consequences of it, without 
being able to make her Majesty dread them. . . . 
Fearing that my anxiety on the point might be 
attributed to jealousy, I often kept silence when 
even it was my duty to speak." 

The Queen delighted in casting off the tram- 
mels of her rank, and, arrayed in the simplest cos- 
tiune, in amusing herself a3 though utterly for^ 
getful of her queenship. 

The Eang^s aunts, tenacious of ancient customs 
and costumes, protested against these innovations. 
That they should have lived to see a seditious 
American printer at Versailles, and the Queen of 
France, dressed or undressed, like the Nouvelle 
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H^loise, the heroine of a Swiss republican's 
novel 1 These princesses — antique remnants of 
the feudal past — ^had a glimmering of the truth 
which the Swiss republican had expressed . . that 
the rebellion in the New World would result in a 
revolution in the Old World. 

But, when the winter of 1778 had closed in, and 
Christmas was at hand, even these maiden prin- 
cesses shared the general excitement as to the event 
concerning which they had, some months before, 
declared the Queen to be wanting in dignity and 
decency. The hour of the Queen's accouchement 
drew near. 

The Count d'Artois (a kind brother to Marie 
Antoinette when she first came to France, and 
wanted friends, although surrounded by flatterers) 
was anxious as to how this event would affect the 
interests of his own child. His son, the Due 
d' Angouleme, had hitherto been regarded as heir 
to the throne. He could not but remember the 
Queen's generous devotion to his wife when that 
child was bom, and when her Majesty was rebuked 
by the poissardes for being childless ; but it was 
not in human nature — ^to say nothing of the 
nature of princes — ^f or the Count d'Artois to desire 
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that the Queen should give birth to a Dauphin, as 
was her own most earnest wish and prayer. The 
duties of the Princesae de Lamhalle, and her love 
for the Queen, both dictated her constant attend- 
ance upon her Majesty during this period of en- 
xioufl expectation. To the Princesae de Lamballe 
we are indebted for the following account of that 
hour to which many at Vei-sailles looked forward 
with hope and dread ; — 

"On the 19th of December, 1778, the Queen 
reached the moment which she had ardently de- 
sired. She was about to be a mother. It had 
been agreed between her Majesty and myself that 
I should keep close to the accoucheur, Vermond 
(brother of the Abbe, whom her Majesty honoured 
with her favour), so that I might be the first to 
recognize the sex of the child. If a Dauphin, I 
was to say in Italian: ' Ufifjlioh nato F HerMa- , 
jesty was disappointed in her deiu:est wish. She 
brought forth a girl. At the moment when Ver- 
mond cried, ' The Queen is happily delivered !' the 
crowd precipitated itself into the room, and her 
Majes^ was almost suffocated. I thought she had 
fainted. I held one of her hands, and cried : ' La { 
iteijina e aitdata !' She thought she heard me ] 
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say nato instead of andata^ and.she believed herself 
the mother of a Dauphin. The joy, probably, as 
well as the heat of the room, occasioned by the 
crowd, caused her to swoon. Overwhelmed by the 
sight of my royal mistress in danger, I was myself 
carried out, fainting, from the room." 

Here Madame Campan steps in and tells us that 
the King, alarmed at the sight of the Queen's 
insensibility, himself pushed open the heavily 
barred windows, which were secured also with 
extra bands to exclude the cold, with a strength 
that only terror could give him. The accoucheur 
cried out : " Air ! Hot water ! Her Majesty's foot 
must be bled." The accaacheur told the first 
surgeon to lance her Majesty's foot. iTie blood 
appeared quickly, and the Queen opened her eyes. 
The valets de chambre and the door-keepers 
cleared the room. * The Princesse de Lamballe 
had been carried out through the crowd fainting 
and unconscious. The Queen came back from 
the gates of death. Joy now took the place of 
fear. 

* This cmel cnstom of letting in the crowd was henceforth 
abolished. In future the princes of the royal family, and of the 
blood, the Chancellor, and the Ministers, were suflBcient to guar- 
antee the birth of an hereditary prince in France. — Mems. 
Campan. 
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"... The Prince de Poix, and Count Esterhazy," 
says Madame Campan, " to whom I was the first 
to announce that the Queen was recalled to life, 
inundated me with tears of joy, and embraced me 
in the midst of a cabinet of nobles." 

"When the Queen recovered consciousness," 
resumes Madame de Lamballe, "the King was the 
first to annoimce to her that she was the mother of 
a charming princess." 

" I am like my mother, then," said her Majesty, 
"for at my birth she also would have preferred 
a son ; and you," she added to the King, "have lost 
your wager 1" (The King had betted with Maria 
Theresa that the Queen would give birth to a prince.) 

The King replied by those lines which Metas- 
tasio had made for the Empress Maria Theresa when 
Marie Antoinette was bom : 

" lo perdei ; I'augusta figlia, 
A pagar m'a condemnato ; 
M'a 8*6 ver che a voi somiglia, 
Tutto il mondo ha gnadagnato." 

The Queen pressed her newly-born infant to her. 
"Poor little thing!" she said, "you were not de- 
sired, but you are not the less dear ; a son would 
have belonged to the State. You are all my own." 
Months before this event, the TfeZ>gum had been sung, 
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and prayers had been offered up for the Queen's 
safe delivery. Now, the thanks of the Church 
caused the roof of Notre Dame to echo, but the 
people did not heartily join in the responses. 
Young girls were dowered by their majesties, and 
married in Paris, according to the ancient custom 
of France on the birth of a prince or princess. 
When the Queen made her entry into Paris to re- 
turn thanks in public, she was received in that 
city with less enthusiasm than if she had given 
birth to a dauphin. At the Opera, however, she 
was warmly greeted. Gluck was there. Grati- 
tude to heaven for the birth of her child softened 
Marie Antoinette's heart towards her enemies. 
She consented that Madame la Princesse, de 
Gu^men^e should be appointed gouvemante to the 
infant princess. Madame de Gu6men6e was in 
the confidence of the Bang's aunts, and was one of 
the court party originally opposed to the Austrian 
alliance, from the intrigues of which party the 
Queen had suffered much, as we have seen. The 
Princesse de Guemen^e was one, also, who was re- ^ 
ported to have sung psalms with the late Dauphin, 
father of Louis XVI. ; her appointment, therefore, 
was more pleasing to the Church than to the people. 
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It seems to have revived the hopes of the Crir6 de 
St. Sulpice, who had excommunicated Voltaire 
upon his deathbed. 

By order of the Cur6, the charity children of St. 
Sulpice worked a wonderful quilt, wherewith to 
cover the infant Princesse in her cradle ; and the 
baptism of "the royal babe" (named Maria Theresa 
Charlotte) was performed with great pomp and 
ceremony. The Queen was too full of love for her 
child to see the political importance of all this at 
the moment. She clasped her infant to her breast, 
in the presence of the Princesse de Lamballe, and 
again cried: "Child! thou art a woman! As 
such thou art altogether mine ; thou belongest to 
me, and not to the nation !" 

The Coimt d'Artois sympathised readily in the 
Queen's joy. He congratulated himself that as 
yet there was no Dauphin.* 

♦ See AppBNDEt M. 
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stition in France — ^The mystic Count de St. Grermain, 
Minister of War — Previous life of the Count de St. Ger- 
main — ^Malesherbes — Plfilosophy in the Cabinet of Ver- 
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into the French army — Abolition of Eoyal household 
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France, 1778 — Science a bond of sympathy between the 
King of France and Dr. Franklin — Captain Cook — Edict 
of Louis XVI. in favour of Captain Cook — Edict of Dr. 
Franklin in favour of Captain Cook — ^Dr. Anthony 
Mesmer in Paris— Previous History of Dr. Mesmer — 
Parisian popularity of Dr. Mesmer — Dr. Mesmer^s de- 
mands of Versailles — Dr. Mesmer and Dr. Franklin at 
Passy — Cagliostro in Paris — Cardinal Prince de Rohan 
at Trianon — Previous history of Cagliostro — Popularity 
of Cagliostro in Paris — ^The true story of " the Queen^g 
Necklace" — ^Autograph (unpublished) letters of Cagliostro 
— Comparison between French society in the Moyen-Age 
and French society in the eighteenth century — Curious 
geographical charts of the fourteenth century in the Bib- 
lioth^ue Imperiale — Sisters of the Sacred Heart — Ori- 
ginal autograph letter of the Abbesse de St. Remy. 

Reverence for the Church, and popular enthusi- 
asm for the services of the Church, had gradually 
declined in France, since the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1762. The Jesuits had been the teachers 
of the people, and as such, by a strange paradox, 
they had cradled philosophers and Encyclop^ 
distes. Voltaire, long after he had verified the 
prediction of his Jesuit tutor (Father le Jay), by 
becoming " the Chief of Deism " in France, kept 
up a learned and friendly correspondence with 
various members of " the Society of Jesus," and 
especially with that erudite Jesuit, the Abb6 
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Por^e, to whom he vowed " the tenderest friend- 
ship, the truest gratitude." 

When the Jesuits were expelled from France, 
because of their intermeddling with the temporal 
affairs of the State, the education of the people 
devolved upon the Oratorians. The Oratorians 
had but a limited reverence for the Pope; many of 
them were Jansenists, and leagued in opinion with 
the Parliaments, which, in the late quarrels of the 
Church concerning the Bull Unigenitus (or abso- 
lute power of the priesthood for life and death), 
had erected themselves into an anti-papal legislature. 
After twenty years (in 1778), the teaching of the 
Oratorians made itself felt in France. A new 
generation had sprung up, doubting of traditions in 
Church and State; which traditions had, a score of 
years before, been believed infallible, invulnerable, 
and invincible.* 

• King Frederick "the Great" was, to the new generation, 
the practical exponent of what philosophy called " Spiritnal 
Liberalism ;" or, as the Pope declared, of rank heresy. This 
Protestant hero had designed for his own capital a vast " Pan- 
theon," which was to be consecrated equally to all religions. 
To this Pantheon every man conld come and worship in public 
according to his own belief, be he Mussulman, Jew, or Christian 
of any denomination whatever. The architectural plan of this 
universal temple did much credit to the royal classical, or, as 
priests declared, heathenish taste. Its form was circular. The 
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The University was the fountain-head of all in- 
struction in France.* Formerly it had taught the 
exclusive doctrines of the Church, and had upheld 
the sacred rights of the Crown. In the University, 

plan (though afterwards executed on a smaller model for Catho- 
lics at Berlin) was — being before its time — ^reluctantly laid aside 
by the philosophic monarch. As critical author (a character 
more emulated by Frederick than that of brave soldier), the 
King of Prussia endeavoured to reform the Protestant Psalms ; 
but, as the attempt nearly excited a revolt in Berlin — ^bigotry 
not being exclusively Romish — ^the royal critic declared : — **£ach 
man may believe what he likes in my kingdom, and he may sing 
what ho likes, even in the book of canticles . . . ^ Maintenant 
toutes les forits reposenty* or any other solecism; only, let 
priests observe toleration, for no intolerance will be tolerated 
by me." It is remarkable that Voltaire defended the doctrine 
of original sin against King Frederick of Prussia. '* Theologians 
I have always respected," wrote the heretic King ; '* Qod save 
me, poor pigmy, from measuring my strength with the Titans. 
... As to original sin, that you protect so strongly, if you find it 
amusing to be bom wicked, I do not care to rob you of that in- 
nocent pleasure Only lot us make a little treaty ; for two 

ages lot human nature be reared in a suitable climate, according to 
nature, reason, and conscience, and at the end of those two ages 
lot us revisit the world, and look human nature in the face ; — 
I will toll you then what I think of your original sin." — Conseils 
du Trone. 

* The French University musters some of the most UlustriouB 
names iu literature and science through succeeding generations. 
Rollin (who died in 1741) was three times elected Rector of the 
University of Paris. During the time that he was Professor of 
History there, Rollin gave a new impulse to French thought, 
and helped to mould the future of the world by the study of the 
past. 
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the Sorbonne, which embraxied theology, held the 
highest place; every scholar destined for the priest- 
hood was not only compelled to submit an essay, 
showing his powers of argument, to the Doctors 
of the Sorbonne, but also to undergo a rigid 
examination of that reverend and learned body, 
before passing out into the world to proclaim the 
infallible power of the Church of Rome to save or 
to destroy. The consecutive reading of some of 
these essays, written during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, shows, better than anything 
else can do, the gradual ascendancy of rationalism 
over Faith, after the Jesuits were cast out from the 
University of France, and the Oratorians were let 
in. Another mission of the Sorbonne was to ex- 
amine all books published of a religious and philoso- 
phical character. It was in the execution of this mis- 
sion, in the middle of the eighteenth century, that 
Jesuits came into notoriously violent collision with 
' Encyclop6distes. But now, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, when Oratorians had 
usurped the place of Jesuits, when philosophy was 
seated in the King's Cabinet, and when Encyclo- 
p^distes, long proscribed, had returned to France, 
from which Jesuits were cast out, liberty of con- 
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science was fast being perverted into licentiousness 
of opinion. Severe restraints of long duration 
once removed, there is always danger of an over- 
whelming reaction. 

Little Abb6s now were proud of introducing 
little impieties into their essays. When the Abb^ 
de Prade had attempted to do so in 1751, he was 
obliged to flee from the Jesuit Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne into Holland (and eventually, by the recom- 
mendation of Voltaire and the Marquis d'Argens, 
was made reader to the King of Prussia).* 

The Sorbonnc, at the time of the American war, 
still continued its mission of denoimcing certain 
works ; but how, with new censors, of Jansenist 
sympathies, under an old system, concerning which 
they taught youth to reason, could the Sorbonne 
exactly define any longer where orthodoxy ended 
and heterodoxy began ? When the French Revo- 
lution broke out, a great number of Oratorians 
took an active part in it, and formed the mass of 
priests who took the oath. 

The spirit of resistance to constituted authority 
grew rapidly in France, after her espousing the 
cause of America. Louis XVI. had, as we have 

♦ Secret History of the Court of France. Vol. L, p. 286. 
Loudon, 1S61. 
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seen, been educated in the spirit of implicit obe- 
dience to the Church, and according to antique 
traditions. The Queen also, although the natural 
vivacity of her character made her impatient of re- 
straint. Voltaire's last visit to Paris has revealed 
how the capital was pulling one way and the court 
another, in matters of faith, in 1778. The pulpit 
was on the decline. Twenty years before, at the 
time when the Court was most dissolute in morals, 
the pulpit was the gathering point of the noblesse 
and of the people. Preachers, even in the reign 
of Louis XIV., denounced sin from the pulpit of 
Versailles, as did the fervent and pious cur6 to the 
inhabitants of any distant province, part of whose 
traditional creed was, that the King could do no 
wrong. The meek Fen^lon censured unjust 
government under the garb of allegory in 
"Telemachus" (after reading which work, Louis 
XIV. quaintly said : *' I had never much opinion 
of the author's ability, but I was not before aware 
of his moral depravity.") 

The pulpit was the only power in France which, 
in former times, assumed to level social classes 
and worldly distinctions ; but so deeply was every 
class imbued with feudal prejudices, that even the 
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preacher could not always divest himself of them. 
For example : 

Massillon,* the son of a poor provincial notary, 
and an Oratorian, in the time when Oratorians 
were kept in subjection by the Jesuits, declaimed 
against sin in face of the Court, and openly pub- 
lished his " Petit Car^ms^^ professedly to rebuke 
self-indulgence, and to call all people to fasting 
and to repentance ; but, although the duties of lea 
grands (especially that of example) are alluded to 
by Massillon, it seems to be assumed throughout 
his work that the aristocracy are of different clay 
from the common people. 

Father Bridaine,t who came afterwards, was 
fearless. Although a Jesuit of Avignon, he re- 
nounced in his own person the glory of this 
world. Arrayed in his preacher^s garb, he went on 
distant and dangerous missions, walking through 
the earth, proclaiming eternity, whether of weal or 
woe, of hope or terror, equally to all men. Bri- 
daine asked: "Brethren, do you know what is 

♦ Massillon ; born June 24tli, 1663 ; died September 18th, 
1742. He wrote his " Petit Careme " in 1718, and was received 
a member of the French Academy in 1719. 

t Jacqnes Bridaine; born 1701 ; died 1767. Bridaine never 
wrote his sermons, but trusted, like the Apostles of old, to the 
inspiration of the moment. 
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Eternity? It is a clock, of which the pendulum 
says, and unceasingly repeats, only these two words 
in the silence of the tomb, ^Ever ! Never !' ^ Never 1 
Ever!' And, during awful circumvolutions of 
endless Time, the voice of a condemned sinner 
asks : ' What time is it V And another voice an- 
swers — ' Eternity I' " 

But the Jesuits, although thus infusing terror 
into their system of national education through 
the Church, insinuated themselves into the early 
love of those who afterwards opposed their ex- 
clusive doctrines. The unquestioned assumption 
of power over body and soul, on the part of the 
Jesuit master, impressed young France in past times 
with awe-stricken veneration for its tutor. The 
Oratorian teacher, allowing argument and admit- 
ting doubt, conmianded not such fervent disciples 
among the yoimg as his predecessor the Jesuit had 
done. Neither, strange to say, did Genius manifest 
itself equally under the Oratorian as under the 
Jesuit tutor. 

Eighteenth century philosophy in France was the 
fruit of antagonism to the system which had nur- 
tured its learning ; but we see even Voltaire, the 
chief of philosophers, the " leader of Deism," the 
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champion of emancipated reason, whilst opposing 
his power of argument to the system which had 
developed that power, declaring his love and respect 



for the individual Jesuit, who was the represen- 
tative of that system. When Paris deified Vol- 
taire, a new generation had sprung up, which 
knew not the Jesuits ; just as in England a new 
generation had sprung up which knew not the 
Stuarts, except as tyrannical objects of abhorrence. 
The State had not twenty years before expelled the 
Jesuits from France. The people of France now 
were beginning to think that they could do without 
the State. Irreverence grew daily. Therefore the 
sight of Queen Marie Antoinette rendering thanks 
for the birth of her first child, and the sound of 
the Te Deum echoing in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, were coldly regarded and listened to by 
Paris, just one year after the date of France's 
alliance with America in the war for Liberty. In 
proportion as faith decreased, superstition increased. 
The mystic Count de St. Germain had been 
appointed Minister of War in 1775, on the death 
of Marshal Muy. Of all men in the world the 
Count de St. Germain was the strangest to be 
destined to cement the strength of Protestants and 
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Puritans. The Count de St. Germain, although 
distinguished in war and diplomacy, was either one 
of the greatest wonders, or the greatest charlatans, 
the world has ever known.* From generation to 
generation he was seen still young. He was be- 

♦ The biographies of the Count de St, Germain do not clear 
up the mystery in which his origin is involved, but the Journal 
dun Observateur " gives something like a rational account of his 
antecedents at the time of his appointment in 1775. " He is an 
Alsatian gentleman. In his youth he was a Jesuit, and was even 
professed. He quitted that order to be lieutenant and after- 
wards captain of militia. It is said that he then passed suc- 
cessively into the service of the Elector Palatine, of the House 
of Austria, and of the Emperor Charles VH. From the last 
service he returned into France, to fight under Marshal Saxe, 
who made a particular exception in permitting him to do so. 
The Count St. Germain then rose to different military ranks, 
had the cordon rouge presented to him, and was on the eve 
of becoming Marshal of France, when his quarrels with the Due 
de Broglie disgusted him, and determined him to accept the 
offers of the late King of Denmark. The present King of Den- 
mark having thanked him with a considerable pecuniary acknow- 
ledgment, M. de St. Germain placed a hundred thousand crowns 

of ready money with the Hamburgh banker — ^bankrupt ** 

More than twenty years after the above notice of this soldier of 
fortune, ex-Jesuit and mystic diplomatist, Madame de Genlis 
tells us that the Prince of Hesse, brother-in-law to the King of 
Denmark, informed her that, during the revolution, the Count 
de St. Germain arrived at Holstein unattended, and made 
chemical experiments with him (the Prince of Hesse) there. 
St. Germain soon afterwards died of consumption. His terror of 
death was so great, that its approach deprived him of reason. 
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lieved to possess the elixir of eternal youth. Gbneral 
Yorke, writing of the Count de St. Germain in 
one of his secret despatches to Lord Holdemesse, 
during the Seven Years' War, calls him *^ this 
Phenomenon Man ; " but the cause of the inter- 
view between General Yorke and the Phenomenon 
Man at the Hague, being a matter of secret diplo- 
macy on the part of the latter, points to the source 
from whence much of St. Germain's mysterious 
knowledge, as far as politics were concerned, was 
derived. St. Germain was a political agent. As 
such, it suited the purpose of princes and potentates 
to encourage his occult pretensions ; but not even 
the favour which it was to the interest of courts to 
confer could account for his extreme longevity, 
and perpetual youth and strength. His wealth at 
one time was enormous. General Yorke men- 
tions that fact, also, to Lord Holdernesse, during the 
Seven Years' War. In the interval between that 
time and 1775, when he was appointed War Mini- 
ster, the philosopher's stone had not produced gold, 
or else St. Germain was an impostor when he 
wrote to Cardinal de Rohan (the protector of 
Cagliostro), to beg the charitable consideration of 
his eminence towards a worthy member of his (St. 
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Germain's) household, he being too poor to pension 
those who had served him well. 

For some time before his appointment, St. Ger- 
main had been in retreat. During the last war he 
was suspected of being disaffected to France, in 
favour of Frederick of Prussia. What country 
gave birth to St. Germain nobody knew. He was 
supposed to be the unacknowledged offspring of 
some royal house in the centre of Europe. He 
was a great linguist and painter. His collection 
of pictures was one of the wonders of the reign 
of Louis XV. Since then, as beforesaid, fortune 
had been fickle to the mystic count, although time 
still spared him to re-appear at Versailles as though 
not a day older than when he was there in the 
time of Madame de Pompadour. 

" M. de St. Germain," we are told, " was in his 
garden, dressed in a greatcoat and red night-cap, 
when the Abb6 Dubois came to announce his ap- 
pointment to him. When he heard that he was 
made Minister of War, he cried : * Is this another 
dream of mine?' and started at once for Fontaine- 
bleau, scarcely allowing himself time to take off 
his night-cap.* 

* It is observable here, as a sign of philosophy growing para- 
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The year after (1776), St. Germain had succeeded 
in effecting a reform in the French army, and had 
introduced into it many of the tactics of the Eling 
of Prussia. Also, he had engaged M. le Baron de 
Holtzendorff, formerly in the service of King 
Frederick, to publish a translation in French of 
his " Elements of Military Tactics, geometrically 
demonstrated." This Prussian reform gave 
great pleasure to the people of France. "The 
Minister of War has been very glad," says the 
Journal dtun Ohservateuvj " to reveal to daylight, 
through a man skilled in war, and formed under 
the King of Prussia, the profound theory of that 
great prince upon an art which he has made his 
chief study since his accession to the throne. This 
theory ought to be, according to its author, intelli- 
gible to the simplest soldier." 

St. Germain also occupied himself with the 
gradual destruction of the military household of the 

mount in the cabinet of Versailles, that the Count de St. Gter- 
main's appointment was due to the recommendation of him to 
the King by M. de Malesherbes. M. de Malesherbes was for- 
merly a lawyer, and the friend of Neckor, in Switzerland. 
Malesherbes was loyal to the King, although a philosopher — (a 
brief sketch of his life is elsewhere given in this work). Males- 
horbes astonished Franco, and shocked prejudice there, by 
openly expressing human sympathies even for black men and 
coloured slaves." 
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King at Versailles. That the King and Queen of 
France should voluntarily concur in this abolition 
of their choicest troops and reserved body-guard, is 
one of the singular signs of that time of transition ; 
seeing that, in the last reign, when the turbulent 
parliaments had been exiled, these household troops 
were those who arrested the presidents and refrac- 
tory members ; also, that even lately, in the spring 
of 1775, when the provincial people, as we have 
seen, broke into the bakers' shops of Paris, and ex- 
cited mutiny in the city, these troops were the 
first to restore tranquillity. Only eighty-eight of 
these picked men were reserved at Versailles by 
the new War Minister. 

"And why, M. de St. Germain," asked the 
Queen of him, " do you spare these eighty-eight 
men ? Do you reserve them to accompany the King 
when his Majesty goes to hold a bed of justice ?" 

" On the contrary, Madame," said St. Germain, 
" they are reserved as his Majesty's escort when he 
goes to sing a Te Deum for his victories." 

St. Germain was popular in more ways than one. 
He was regarded as a miracle just when Paris and 
Versailles were thirsting for the marvellous, and 
when the occult powers which he professed were 
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rendered more in vogue than ever by the appear- 
ance in Paris of Dr. Mesmer. This was in 1778, 
the year of Voltaire's coronation, death, and deifi- 
cation. Preachers were no longer listened to, as in 
old times, by France; but her soul was restless, with 
a vague yearning after the superhuman and super- 
natural. To the excited view of France, in 1778, 
natural science, beyond her ken, was miraculous. 
The wonders of electricity paved the way equally 
for Dr. Mesmer and for Dr. Franklin, and the 
abuses and disuses of the schools of medicine in 
France had paved the way for any pretension by 
which the ills that flesh is heir to might be miti- 
gated.* 

In November, 1777, it is recorded that "the 
Faculty of Medicine, driven forth from its schools, 
which are falling in ruins .... not knowing where 

♦ While France, sick from old age, looked inqoiringly to 
science for help, Frederick of Prussia vigorously protested 
against the power of * the Faculty.' W^hen Maupertuis was ill 
in Prussia, spat blood for three months, and was thought to 
be dying, Fritz sent his own physician to him, with this note : — 
"I send you the Sieur Cottenins, one of the greatest charlatans 
of this country ; he has had the happiness of sometimes suc- 
ceeding by chance ; and I wish that he may have the same 
luck with you. He will order you plenty of remedies. For 
my part, I only forbid you to take liquors, but I do interdict 
those absolutely." 
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to hold its assemblies, has presented a petition to 
the King, demanding the land of the cloister of the 
hospital of St. James ; that hospital having been 
formerly consecrated to poor pilgrims returning 
from the Holy Land, and to-day being put to no 
use." 

On the 29th of November, 1777, it is announced 
that, "since the year 1734, the wealth of St. 
James's Hospital, as also that of the church, and 
the hospital for monks, has been confided to an ad- 
ministration ; but no profit has yet been derived 
from it by his Majesty, nor by pilgrims, nor by the 
poor. Divine service in the church belonging to 
St. James's Hospital has been continued. . . . 
By an order of Council, of the 23rd of September, 
1733, confirmed by letters patent on the 15th 
April, 1734, all fresh nominations to these benefices 
were deferred, with the view of augmenting their 
revenues, which at that time amounted to 12,000 
livres. Since that time the number of incumbents 
has considerably diminished, and the revenues 
have increased in proportion, and amount at this 
day to 50,000 livres. These funds may be em- 
ployed by the faculty of medicine in the endow- 
ment of an hospital, to be consecrated at the same 
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time for tlic succour of the sick and for the i 
fection of medicine ; and in this bnilding, 
may be tried certain proposed remedies which a 



Not long before tliis edict was issued in favoW 
of the faculty of medicine, the Prince de Conti had 
died, of a maladie de langueur. He was the first 
of the Botirbons, it is said, who had refused 1 
edify the world in his last moments by an opt 
profession of penitence and faith. His obstinacy w 
attributed by some to displeasure at the pertinac 
with which the Archbishop of Paris persisted i 
thrusting himself upon his notice. The Prince i 
Conti was the friend of David Hume. One i 
the last letters ever written hy David Hume i 
the following to Madame de Eoufflers, who I 
long been the idolized companion of the Pi4 
do Conti, and was intimately known to the | 
historian himself: 

" Eyittburgh, 20th August, 1776. | 

" Though I am certainly within a few weeks, dear 1 
dame, and perhapB within a few days of tiij own death, IP 
could not forbear being struck with the death of the J'rince 
lie Conti — bo great a loss in every p&rtionUr. My refiec- 
immeiiiattly to your situation in this mel- 
What a difference to you in your whole 
' An-dU d» Veraoilles. 



tions carried me 
Aiicholy incident. 
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plan of life I Pray, write me some particularB, but in such 
terms that you need not care, in case of my decease, into 
whose hands your letter may fall. My distemper is a diar- 
rhoea, which has been gradually undermining me these two 
years, but, within these six months, has been visibly has- 
tening me to my end. I see death approach gradually 
without anxiety or regret. I salute you, with great affec- 
tion and regard, for the last time. Daved Hume."* 
" To Madame de Boufflers." 

(Five days after the date of this letter David 
Hume died.) 

After the death of the Prince de Conti, Ma- 
dame de Boufflers caused a plaister-cast to be taken 
of his face. The bust executed from this per- 
fectly resembled the Prince, but wa3 awful from 
the impression of death upon it. In life de Conti 
(a great patron of art and letters) had been hand- 
some, brave, and beloved. He was mourned as 
*^ the last of the Princes," as Brutus was the last 
of the Romans, t Paris celebrated his death by 
an allegorical picture, in which, say the wits of 
that day, '^ Minerva has neither strength nor dig- 
nity, and France is represented as a beautiful 
woman, but much too young." 

* Lettres de Madame dti Deffand k Horace Walpole, tome 
iii., p. 387. Lettres du DefiPand, &c., tome iv., p. 306, Straw- 
berry Hill Collection. 

Mems. de Genlis, tome ii., p. 206. 

f2 
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On the 9tli of January, 1778, the following re- 
port was made on electricity : — 

" Although the experiments tried, as to whether 
electricity be a remedy in certain sicknesses, have 
not been exactly successful, the Eoyal Faculty of 
Medicine has not pronounced them absolutely use- 
less, and it has, therefore, instituted fresh experi- 
ments, so that probabilities may be changed to 
facts." 

Dr. Franklin, as we saw when he first arrived in 
Paris, was venerated there for his discoveries in, 
and application of, electricity. To him, therefore, 
the people awarded the credit of the facilities 
which were now beginning to be enjoyed for the 
furtherance of all such inquiries as that above 
named. There is no doubt that a love of science 
was a bond of union between Louis XVI. and 
Dr. Franklin, which gave the philosopher free ac- 
cess to the King of France in private, which helped 
to overcome the King's objection to Franklin as a 
heretic in religion, and which gave the American 
philanthropist opportunities of advancing the 
cause of humanity in familiar conversation with 
his Majesty. Thus, in the case of Captain Cook, 
the celebrated navigator, who, in command of two 
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English ships (the "Eesolution" and the "Dis- 
covery"), had set sail in July, 1776, to decide the 
long agitated question of a northern passage to the 
Pacific Ocean. When war broke out between 
France and England, and was openly declared in 
1778, Captain Cook was cruising in the western 
hemisphere, in danger of being taken prisoner by 
the French, and of having his ships seized or 
destroyed. Although Captain Cook was an English- 
man, Louis XVI. did not regard him as an enemy ; 
but, anxious as to the result of his discoveries, as 
though France were to have the glory of them, 
his Majesty issued a circular to all French naval 
officers, commanding them to abstain from hostility 
against the ships "Resolution" and "Discovery," 
and to treat them in all respects as neutral vessels.* 

• This decree of Louis XVI. in favour of Captain Cook, wa« 
the more generous, because England owed the preservation of 
Canada from reconquest by the French in the last war to that 
navigator : — " We owe the conquest of Quebec in September, 
1759 (and the cession of all Canada in the autumn, 1760, as its 
consequence), to General Wolfe, and the gallant little army which 
he commanded, in which every general was equal to be a chief, 
and almost every officer to be a general, and every soldier an 
officer. But it is without any diminution from General Murray 
in his defence of it in spring, 1760, against the French army 
which besieged him, to say, that we owe its preservation to 
Captain Cook. 31. Murray's army alone, with all his activity, 
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Dr. Franklin had also issued a protectio 
Captain Cook, his ships, and crew, again 
American cruisers ; and about the same time foi 
warded a safe pass for the missionai-ies, known f 
Moravian Brethren, for the conversion of savage! 
(That missionaries were needed was proved i 
1779, when Captaiu Cook was killed by the c 
gea of Owhybee, and devoured.) To the favoi 
accorded to Dr. Franklin, as a man of science, t 
and high apirit in tha conraiand of it, was Tery inconipetieut for 
its defence, ugaiust an army bo umch euperlor, us that com- 
manded hy Monsieur Lev;, and the foroe of a vhole oonntry 
with him, where every man capable of carryinB arms was tlieii 
a soldier. All the hopes of the English ware, under Pravidance, 
in the aid of a Britixli fleet. Tlie arrival of one was momenta- 
rily expected, under tha aommitud uf Lord Colvilla ; the Frensh 
also entertained hopes oi one from France, and pushed the siaga 
withvigoar. Whau theUritiah flcethadjuatentercdthQaaalem- 
most entraDca of tha trayerBe, the almost only difdoult part of 
ttui navigation of the St. Lawrence, it was m that moment em- 
Telopod in a thick (og, and the pilot of the Admiral's ship, the 
' Northumberland,' which led, refused to continue any further 
charge of it, and insisted npon the necessity of immediately 
comiug to anchor. In this trying, this eminently important exi- 
ganco, that modesty which was so strikingly eharactoriatic in 
Mr. Gook, who was than msetsr in her, could not witlihold hi 
a mamenC from tha oBer of his service— ui'cif a, 
He had surveyed the river the year before, by tha . 
Sir Gharlos Saunders, In order to draw that nobi 
dedicated to him, and published by bis order. Attention hi 
been paid by him to tbo soundings nf the traverse, adequate ■ 
; ha OQgagod to loi'd Colyillo to carry him W 
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the King, who amused himself with science (to the 
exclusion too often of all other considerations) may 
be attributed the fact that men of science, and 
charlatans who aped them, flocked now to France, 
thereto try their experiments and their fortunes. 
» As chief of these celebrities, we must here give 
place to Dr. Anthony Mesmer* Mesmer was forty- 
four years old when he appeared in Paris ; he was 
of a noble and imposing presence and demeanour. 
He was welcome in Paris, just as the Royal 
Faculty of Medicine there was, as we have seen, 
experimentalizing on electricity, Mesmer professed 
to be possessed of a secret which should lay bare 
all the mechanism and reveal all the mysteries of 
nature ; which should operate upon bodies animate 
and inanimate ; which should prolong life, if not 
annihilate death altogether ; and which should sub- 
through it, steering only by the lead ; his offer was accepted ; 
early the next morning it cleared up ; Captain Dean in the 
' Lowestoffe* was the first ship discovered, as well by the French 
as English, in the basin. Levy first hoped it might be the 
French — ^he soon found her to be English. He instantly 
broke up his camp — ^marched, or rather fled precipitately to 
Montreal. Quebec and aU Canada, in consequence of it, was 
preserved to England, and I trust in God will continue with 
all America, what is or has been hers for ages. For this 
very important service, Mr. Cook was promoted to a lieuten- 
ancy." — Political JounuU, 1780, p. 101. 
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due the will of another to your own. He declared 
that this great secret was a principle unique, and, 
at the same time^ simple and sublime ; also, that it 
was a universal principle." 

Dr. Franklin, as Turgot said, had '* ravished the 
thunderbolt from the clouds, and the sceptre from 
tyrants f he had drawn down lightning, actual 
and metaphorical, from heaven. And now came 
another man ready to redeem humanity from its 
sad inheritance of suffering ! Surely a new reign 
of liberty must be at hand — a millennium of hap- 
piness beginning in France for all people ! 

Vienna had cast out Mesmer, because the people 
of that city had declared that unless they saw they 
would not believe, and what they did see did not con- 
vince them. Paris, tottering in its ancient faith to 
Cross and Crown, was prepared to cling to any- 
thing ; but Mesmer had grown wary by his Aus- 
trian experience. Although the people of Paris 
were ready to hail him as a proj)het, especially 
when the death of Voltaire made them eager for a 
fresh draught of excitement, Mesmer fortified him- 
self by gaining over one of the Faculty of Paris, 
Dr. Deslon by name, whom he initiated into the 
mysteries of Animal Magnetism, just as the Faculty 
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was straining every nerve to change probabilities 
into facts. Facts came thick and fast — ^at all 
events, to the excited view of the multitude. The 
sick were cured ; old men dreamed dreams ; and 
young men and maidens saw visions. Dr. Mesmer 
looked and spoke like one inspired. Enthusiasm 
is contagious, and Mesmerism spread like an 
epidemic through all classes and conditions of 
men in France, just as sympathy for American 
liberty was spreading. The old Due de Richelieu 
had, years before, placed himself under the treat- 
ment of the Count de St. Gtermain, by whose 
magic it had been said that the gallant duke had 
been restored to fresh strength, youth, and beauty. 
The Count de St. Germain had applied raw veal 
to the duke's body, thereby drawing from it the 
poisonous effects of time.* But raw veal was 
superseded now. Even the golden eKxir of Uf e, 
which the Count de St. Germain was said to possess, 
was thrown into the shade by the marvels of Mes- 
merism. Count de Maurepas, the King's first 
minister, who, as Madame du Deffand said, 
" laughed at everjrthing," seriously considered Mes- 

♦ Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV. 
Vol. ii., p. 68. London, 1861. 
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merism. De Maurepas was a sceptic generally, 
but his hope of living beyond the allotted terra of | 
man's life was the parent of his belief in the J 
power of Mesraer to enable him to do so. De i 
Maurepaa was old and failing fast; he did not de- < 
sire to die, like the Prince de Conti, of a inaladit 
de langueur. 

Confident of his power over de Maurepas, Mes- I 
mer presented that cabinet minister with a memo- .i 
rial, written by his own (Mesmer's) hand, in which t 
he prayed the King not only to have the truth of 
Animal Magnetism tested, and placed by proofs 
beyond all doubt, but to endow him with a certain 
ch&teau and estate, which he designated, as a reward I 
for his discovery; tlireatening, moreover, that, in | 
case of the King's refusal of his demands, he would 
forthwith leave France and her sick to take i 
of themselves. This was a terrible threat to the 
people. Mesmer's steps were thronged. His j 
rooms in Paris were crowded. Each day added to | 
his fame. Mesmer was an object of popular wor- J 
ship. In the last reign the Jesuits had been J 
accused of encoura^ng and organizing the "Con-j 
vulsionists," and other sects of enthusiasts and im-| 
postors, to the hinderance of truth, and to : 
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prejudice of morality. The Jesuits were now no 
longer the teachers of the people. Philosophers 
and Oratorians had usurped their place ; yet here 
were the people voluntarily submitting themselves 
to the magic, as they believed, of Dr. Anthony 
Mesmer, which magic some few cool observers de- 
clared was not conducive to public morality nor to 
pure science. 

Another paradox : The Cabinet of Versailles, 
which, in the immoral reign of Louis XV., had 
put down the Convulsionists, now, under the most 
virtuous king who had ever sat upon the throne of 
France, condescended to answer Mesmer^s memo- 
rial by sending the Baron de Breteuil to him, to 
offer, as a substitute for his demand, an income of 
20,000 livres, and an annual douceur of 10,000 

francs, that he might establish a Clinical Magnet- 
isrfi, and for training in his system three persons 
chosen by Government— with a further promise of 
increased royal favour should his discovery prove 
permanently beneficial. Upon receiving these 
proposals, Mesmer took offence, or pretended to do 
so, and withdrew from Paris to Spa. The people 
of Paris were in despair, and the will of the people 
of Paris had begun to rule the throne of France. 
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Deslon, Mesmer's initiated disciple, continued tol 
practise Animal Magnetism in Paris. Mesmer, 
bearing of this, and jealous of Deslon, his pupil, | 
declared, from Spa, that Deslon was an impostor. 
Many of Mesmer's patients had flocked after him i 
to Spa. One of these, a M. Bergassc, proposed I 
that a subscription should he raised for Mesraer | 
(" de cent actions 6 cent louis diacvne "^, which sab* I 
scription soon accumalated snch wealth to Mesmer^ j 
that in defiance, as it seemed, of Versailles, he re- I 
turned in fresh glory to Paris, and opened a hall of | 
treatment there, to which hall multitudes flocked, 
looking upon the prophet now in something also I 
of the light of a martyr to royal tyranny. 

Courtiers, unable to resist the tide of t 
ment, which had gathered fresh strength from thai 
momentary check, also showed themselves ther& I 
Scandal proclaimed that the Hall of Treatment I 
was not a school of virtue. Owing to this rumoor, 
it was decreed hy his Majesty that Dr. Franklin, 
one of the most scientific moralists in the kingdom, 
should, with other learned commissioners, examine- 
and in<juire into the truths of Mesmerism. K:e 
periments were made at Passy, at the house of Dr. I 
Franklin there. The commissioners (the leamod'! 
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Bailly was one of them), submitted to be experi- 
mented upon by Dr. Mesmer — ^with more or less 
success. Franklin, looking on, determined to op- 
pose the power of his will to that of Mesmer. 
Franklin's theory was, that Mesmerism was mainly 
due to the imagination of the person acted upon. 
The failure of the experiment upon himself con- 
firmed his theory. Dr. Mesmer found it impossi- 
ble to mesmerize Dr. Franklin. But seldom has 
human nature exhibited such powers of strong 
will and self-control as Dr. Franklin displayed 
upon all the great occasions of his life. It was 
impossible that Mesmer could subdue the man 
whom we have seen submitting, with outward in- 
difference, to Wedderbume's torrent of invective 
against him ; whose hand had written the cold 
letter we have read to his son a few hours after 
his condemnation, as unfalteringly as though his 
pulse had never been quickened by a sense of in- 
justice ; who, when Lord Sandwich arraigned him 
in the House of Lords, stood outwardly unmoved, 
as though his "features were made of wood;" and 
who scarcely spoke above a whisper when regis- 
tering his vow of vengeance, which had helped to 
deluge both hemispheres with blood. 
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Dr. Mesmer was powerless against Dr. Fratik- | 
lin ; and the latter quietly emslied the occnlt pre- I 
tensions of the former, coolly declaring Animal j 
Magnetism to be " mainly due to the effect of the 
patient's excited imagination ; to imitation 
numerous assemblies ; and to the singular facility I 
with which nervous affections propagate themselves, 
as in the common contagion of tears or laughter." 
Of courseMesmer had still his warm defenders. His i 
cause was advocated by some amongst learned men, j 
and the people atill continued to crowd after him j 
hut, after Franklin's decree, being no longer in 
hope that his former claims would be acceded to ] 
by the Court at Versailles, he soon afterwards took I 
himself and some of his disciples off to Germany,- 1 
not forgetting to carry with him the money which I 
had been subscribed for him in France.* The I 
EncyclopMie of the time declares, " Magic, oon- I 
sidered as the science of the first Magi, was no- I 
thing else but the etudy of natural science and I 
wisdom . . . but it rarely happens that man Uuiita J 
himself to the truth. It is almost impossible bat 1 
that a set of people, who are ignorant, should suo- J 
cumb to tlie temptation of belief in the marvellonji J 
and aupei'himian, which belief the self-exaltatioB^ 
• L'Encyclopcdie, lome it., p. 95. 
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of the teacher tempts him on his part to encour- 
age." 

The people of Paris, once having yielded to this 
temptation, were not likely to look long in vain for 
another man who might satisfy the craving for ex- 
citement — charlatanism being as much a profes- 
sional as a popular epidemic* 

Thus, in time, the way was paved in Paris for 
the advent there of Cagliostro. He came armed 
with a force which overthrew the objections raised 
against " magic " by the Church, as he was the pro- 
tegi of Cardinal Prince de Rohan. Cardinal de 
Rohan had long been banished from Versailles, on 
account of his political intrigues in the last period 
of the reign of Louis XV. None knew the dar- 
ing nature of those intrigues so well as did Marie 
Antoinette, as none had been likely to suffer 
from them as she had been. Cardinal de Rohan 
was one of the first to greet Marie Antoinette, 
and to welcome her to her new country, when, 
as bride and dauphiness, she had paused at 
Strasbourg on her progress from Vienna to Ver- 
sailles.* Prepared to regard him favourably, as 
one who had been received at her mother's 

* Appendix A. 
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Court, she was henceforth inclined to place con- 
fidence in him, not only as priest, but politician. 
He quickly perceived this, and determined to 
work upon her inexperience, so as to turn it to 
his own advantage. As dauphiness, she was 
friendless at the Court of Versailles, and she 
trusted him overmuch, in imparting to him, with 
all the frankness of youth, her strong, sense of 
the unjust treatment to which, as we have seen, 
she had been subjected by the advisers of her 
boy-husband, who had not yet laid claim to her 
as wife. It was then that the idea was sug- 
gested by De Rohan of divorcing her from the 
Dauphin, and of marrying her to Louis XV., 
who was the only one in the royal family of 
France wlio had manifested a tender regard towardis 
* her. By this step De Rohan would certainly 
forfeit the favour of Madame du Barry, of whom 
he had hitherto been an ally, but it would give 
hijn power over the Courts both of Vienna and 
Versailles. To Marie Antoinette such a scheme 
was at first abhorrent ; but, when — to further his 
own political views — De Rohan proposed to sub- 
stitute her sister, the Archduchess Elizabeth, in 
her place on the throne of France, she seems to 
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have been inclined to regard it as less impossi- 
ble to accept Louis XV. as a husband for her- 
self. 

At this early period of her life, Marie Antoinette 
had believed herself forsaken or forgotten even by 
her mother, whom she loved. De Bohan had sur- 
rounded her by spies, who had not only intercei)ted 
her letters to and from her mother's Court, but had 
— ^through him — misrepresented her conduct at 
Vienna. At Versailles, as we have seen, she was 
suspected by the Dauphin's aunts of a correspon- 
dence with Vienna, treasonabls to France ; and at 
Vienna she was suspected of injurious indifference 
concerning the political interests of Austria at 
Versailles, She was told by de Kohan that her 
mother had entrusted him with the negotiation of a 
marriage between her husband's grandf atherand her 
own sister — a marriage which not only would sup- 
plant her as Queen, but which would disgrace her 
as woman. The tide was too strong against her, 
and it would in any case have shipwrecked her, had 
not the political disgrace of de Rohan (which was 
achieved by Madame du Bany), and the death of 
Louis XV., intervened. From the moment that 
her husband's love woke. up towards her, she looked 

VOL. II. G 
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back with horror at the snares she had escaped. 
As Queen, she regarded Cardinal de Rohan as her 
evil genius when Dauphiness. He was banished, for 
other political offences, from Versailles ; but her 
friend and confidante, the Princesse de Lamballe, 
asserts that her Majesty never heard his name 
without shuddering.* Cardinal de Bohan had not 
now beheld the Queen of France for many years. 
If, as had been rumoured at Versailles, her charms 
had infatuated him when Dauphiness, they were 
much more likely to do so now, in the mature per- 
fection of her beauty. The celebrated diamond 
necklace, which had first been ordered by Louis 
XV. for Madame du Barry, and was afterwards 
intended by that monarch for Marie Antoinette, 
(when he hoped to divorce her from the Dauphin 
and to make her his Queen), still remained, un- 
claimed, in the hands of Boehmer, the Queen's 
jeweller. Marie Antoinette did not care for jewels 
(having coquettishly told the Princesse de Lam- 
balle that she did not desire to have her eves out- 
shone by diamonds, nor her teeth outmatched by 
pearls) ; she did not wish to wear them even one 
night wlien she gave a fete at Trianon, in honour 

* For fuller account of de Rohan's intrigue, see Appendix 0. 
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of her guests, the Grand Duke and Duchess of the 
North — the son of the Empress Catherine and his 
wife, who travelled under that title. Only special 
guests were invited that night : the Queen, there- 
fore, was dismayed when, driving down one of the 
walks with the Grand Duke and Duchess of the 
North, the Cardinal Prince de Eohan suddenly 
appeared in her path. He dropped a large cloak 
that he wore, and stood revealed before her in 
full Cardinal's costume. By bribery, or misrepre- 
sentation, he had succeeded in gaining admission. 
The apparition of the Cardinal struck the Queen 
with surprise, alarm, and indignation. The King 
knew enough of the Cardinal's political intrigues 
to desire his absence ; and discovering that he had 
gained admission to Trianon by fraud, proposed to 
banish his eminence one hundred leagues from 
Paris ; but the Queen was afraid of offending the 
Cardinal, as she had placed herself in his power 
years since ; and the King (who was ignorant of 
the Queen's personal motives) was only too will- 
ing, when his first impulse of indignation was over, 
to listen to the pleadings of his aunts and of his 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth, not to compromise 
the dignity of the Church by punishingthe Cardinal. 

g2 
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This digression will be pardoned in introducing 
Cagliostro to Paris, that charlatan being the tool 
of de Rohan in the horrible plot formed against 
the Queen in after years by the scandal of " The 
Queen's Necklace" (which scandal has been ren- 
dered familiar in name, though not in fact, by nine- 
teenth century fiction). Alexandre, Count de Cagli- 
ostro, whose real name was Joseph Balsamo, was of 
Jewish origin. He was bom at Palermo, in 1745. 
When very young he robbed a goldsmith, which 
robbery being discovered, he was compelled to fly 
from his country, before justice, in pursuit of him, 
could overtake him. Enriched with his dishonest 
spoils, Joseph Balsamo travelled in search of know- 
ledge, which aftervvards became power to him. 
He visited Greece, Egypt, Malta, Turkey, and for 
a length of time pitched his tent in Arabia. In the 
latter country Balsamo studied medicine. Science 
which in former ages was deemed miraculonsy 
became familiar to him ; he was initiated into the 
lore of the East, and into occult science and 
superstitious practices which are still perpetuated 
there. It is possible that Balsamo's Eastern blood 
was an introduction to his Eastern teachers ; but at 
last he surpassed them, the wise men of the East, 
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and, for his knowledge, was received with honour 
by the Xerife of Mecca, whose protection was a 
source of fresh wealth to him. In the city of the 
Prophet, Balsamo increased his experience. As 
physician, he was admitted into harems, and was 
welcome in Oriental palaces. Passing from one 
country to another, he adopted various names and 
titles, until, in 1773, at thirty years of age, he re- 
turned to Europe as Count Cagliostro. He then 
became the guest of the Count St. Germain, the 
mystic diplomatist of whom we have given an ac- 
count in this chapter, and who was, in 1775, ap- 
pointed Minister of War at Versailles. Cagliostro, 
in 1773, was welcome to St. Germain, then exiled 
from Court. The travels and the studies of these 
two men were, to a certain degree, identical. 

Cagliostro now married the daughter of a copper- 
founder. This woman was possessed of beauty and 
talent, but she prostituted both to the furtherance 
of intrigue, in which she was an adept. Unlike 
Mesmer, Cagliostro was not endowed with a com- 
manding person; but, notwithstanding various out- 
ward defects — not the least of which was a squint — 
his manner, language, and bearing impressed all 
men in all countries with confidence in his power. 
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With his wife he visited Russia, Poland, and Ger- 
many, and, staying at Strasbourg, he performed 
such wonderful cures there, that Cardinal de Ro- 
han, bishop of Strasbourg, induced him to settle in 
that city. The wily Cardinal, foreseeing possibly 
that Cagliost^o would be invaluable in forwarding 
his own diplomatic views, lavished such honours on 
him, that the Strasbourgeoisie (whom we have seen 
dancing at the fStes given a few years before, in 
honour of the Dauphiness, Marie Antoinette) wel- 
comed the charlatan, and implicitly believed in his 
magic, which thus manifested itself under the pro- 
tection of the Church. This protection sanctified, 
to the eyes of the Strasbourg people, practices 
which otherwise might have been deemed by those 
good citizens both unholy and unlawful. 

The dead were called up ; the future was fore- 
told; the past was revealed; gold was created — 
according to the robust faith of Strasbourg. The 
wealth of the sorcerer was imlimited. Where 
could such power and such wealth be exercised 
and displayed as at Paris? At the time when 
Cardinal de Rohan re-appeared before Queen Marie 
Antoinette in the gardens of Trianon, dropping his 
cloak and standing there, revealed before her in his 
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Cardinars costume, as she drove past with the son 
of Catherine of Bussia, the name of Cagliostro' 
was ah'eady notorious in Paris. 

The Parisians, as we know, were gasping for 
excitement. Belief in the supernatural had become 
a new religion with them. 

Mesmer had persuaded the people of a principle 
at once subtle and profound, and had addressed 
himself to their love of life. Cagliostro appealed 
to curiosity, to the love of life, and also to the love 
of gold. Not only did he exceed the marvels of 
Mesmerism in curing the sick, but his patients, 
stretching out their hands towards him to bless 
him, found that gold mysteriously appeared upon 
their palms. The magnificence of Cagliostro's 
abode was the theme of every tongue ; every drink- 
ing cup there, it is said, was studded with gems. 
Fabulous wealth, thus openly displayed, might have 
excited envy and malignity, just at this time when 
Bousseau had revived the taste, or the fashion of 
the taste, for primitive life ; when Frenchmen 
had just sailed across the Atlantic to help Ameripan 
men to fight " for their woods and their liberties;" 
when philosophers, generally, taught the new doc- 
trine that " society is a group of common interests. 
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nothing is legitimate but that which results from 
common consent;" when Mirabeau from his prison 
declared that a king ought to wear a crown, only 
as a symbol of his having undertaken to fulfil the 
will of the people ; but the creation of gold,* which 
enabled the people to share it w^th the creator, was 
worshipped in the person of Cagliostro by the people 
of Paris. Was it for this that the charlatan was also 
welcome to many of the most rigid of the noblesse f 

The protection of Cardinal de Eohan was re- 
garded as a warrant of his superhuman mission. 

The Countess de Noailles (that scrupulous 
" Madame Etiquette" whom Marie Antoinette had 
offended, w^hen Dauphiness, by deriding antique 
court customs), Mesdames de Guemenie and de 
Marsan (both celebrated for having " sung psalms" 
with the late Dauphin, father of Louis XVI.)^ — 
these, and others, who, years before, had deplored 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, had never for- 

* The belief in the possibility of the transmutation of com- 
mon metals and substances, and also of certain liquids, into gold, 
had long been entertained in France. In the Biblioth^ue Im- 
pdrialo, there is a MS. (seventeenth century) to a M. de Chaudoux, 
praying him to have mercy upon the wnter, who is in great- dis- 
tress and poverty, by revealing to him the secret of transmuta- 
tion. Proofs of this belief are innumerable ; the one above is 
selected as never having been tampered with. 
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given the present Queen of France for tlie banish- 
ment of Cardinal de Eohan from Versailles. 
Cardinal de Rohan, therefore, was welcome to 
those of the Court who had represented him as a 
victim of the Queen's caprice, in his exile from 
Versailles. 

Cagliostro, the gold creator, as the Cardinal's " 
protege, was favourably regarded by those opposed 
to the Queen. The charlatan, therefore, soon en- 
rolled some of the highest of the noblesse as his 
disciples ; whilst the lowest members of society — 
men and women who had nothing to lose and 
everything to gain — ^naturally mustered beneath 
his banner. Of these, the infamous Madame de 
la Motte was one. She it was who forged letters 
in the Queen's name, which letters pretended to 
employ Cardinal de Rohan in obtaining for her 
Majesty, from the Crown jewellers, MM. Boehmer 
and Bassange, the diamond necklace before named, 
the value of which was estimated at 1,800,000 
livres. The Crown jewellers had frequently soli- 
cited Louis XVI. and the Queen to repurchase 
it of them ; but Marie Antoinette had more dia- 
monds than she cared to wear ; the State was in 
debt, and her Majesty had declined all the King's 
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offers oi presenting this costly necklace to her. 
It Las been urged by his defendera in this 
cause Gi/lkbre, that Cardinal de Rohan himself was 
imposed upon by Madame de la Motte ; and that, 
when he receiyed this necklace from the hands of 
the Crown jewellers, he believed be really was the 
appointed agent of her Majesty. Whether the 
Oartlinal beUeved so or not, the Crown jewellers J 
soon claimed payment of Versailles. The Qaeen | 
believed the Crown jewellers mad when they made 
the claim. M. BoBliiiier, on his knees before tlie 
Queen, attested his belief that the necklace had 
been deliveretl to her Majesty by Cardiual da 
Kohan. The Queen laid the case before the King, 
Cardinal de Rohan was esamined in the £iii^a J 
Cabinet," and arrested with Madame la Motte I 

* It has been alao aaBert-ed tbnt Carilin&l da Rohun had mu- 
ceived a, poseion fur the Quoon of Fronoe, and that this love was 
the gToimd of hi» aouduct. The flation, founded upon thfa sap- 
poaltioc, Roema to have had some ground in an anecdote re- 
cocded hy more thim one contemporary biographer, which is 
tluB:^"A young lady in the palace, who reaomhled tha Qu(ioa 
in person, was cmpkyod by her Majeatjr's enemies — or by Ma- 
dsmo do la Motte'a Erianda — to solicit a private interview with 
Cardinal de Rohan, which interview took plane in the gardeua 
bI Veraalllea at twilight. The young lady presented the Oardi- 
na] with a rose, as a sign of her favour and forgiveneis of 
past, which sign induced hie Eminence to believe that the Queen 1 
subsequently did roaJlj employ him aa her agent in procuring 
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and Cagliostro. "The diamonds were scattered 
and shared," says the Princesse de Lamballe, 
" amongst a horde of the most depraved knaves 
who have ever made human nature blush for 
itself." (La Motte's husband had carried off the 
necklace to London, where it was broken up.) 
The Cardinal was arrested, but the Queen was 
still afraid of him. The officers under whose 
guard his Eminence was placed, only beheld in 
their illustrious prisoner a dignitary of the Church, 
whom it was their duty to obey. The Cardinal saw 
his advantage ; he ordered his jailers to transmit 
a letter which he wrote to his factotum, the Abbe 
Georgel. This letter commanded that all letters 
from Count Cagliostro, from Madame de la Motte, 
and others, should be instantly destroyed. Thus, 
no sooner were de Eohan and Cagliostro appre- 
hended, than all proofs against them were annihi- 
lated. The friends of the Church saw nothing in 
the arrest of the Cardinal but an insult offered by 

the coveted necklace for her, he never doubting that he had re- 
ceived the rose from the hand of her Majesty, until, in the 
King's cabinet, he was confronted by Marie Antoinette in broad 
xlaylight, when he saw that the years which had passed since he 
had last observed her closely, had developed certain beauties in 
her, which the young lady who had duped him by no means pos- 
sessed.—" Louis XVI.," par TAbbe Millet, p. 151. 
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the Queen to religion. Tlie people saw nothing 
in the arrest of Cagliostro but an act of despotism 
against their idol, " the friend of humanity." 

The families of de Eohan and Cond^, with 
other powerful personages, distributed a million of 
money to ecclesiastics of every rank, and sent 
envoys to the Court of Rome with offerings, to de- 
termine the Church to oppose and to punish the 
civil authority of France, for daring to arrest a 
dignitary of the Church for fraud* The Abbe 
Georgel corrupted the press in behalf of the car- 
dinal, and thus helped to inflame the minds of the 
people of Paris against the Court of Versailles. 
At last, proofs being destroyed, and the Queen 
afraid to convict the Cardinal, he was set at liberty. 
The King^s aunts loudly complained of the sacri- 
lege committed on the sacred person of the Cardi- 
nal. The Cardinal was regarded as a victim, but 
the Queen was the martyr. Her enemies were in- 
creased by this affair. The King had shown him- 
self just and impartial throughout the investiga- 
tion ; but, wanting the Queen's full confidence, he 
wanted also the real clue to the mystery of her con- 
duct concerning de Eohan, and was glad to avoid 
the scandal of having to convict a cardinal of fraud. 
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The Princesse de Lamballe was the Queen's 
most faithful friend on this occasion. Certain 
papers (proving that evidence in favour of de 
Rohan, and adverse to the Queen, had been bribed) 
falling into her hands, she sent these papers to 
the Pope, just when the Princesses, the King's 
aunts, were about to make a pilgrimage to Rome. 
Thus the Princesse de Lamballe vindicated the 
Queen of France in the opinion of the Holy 
Father, and armed him against her accusers. 
Cagliostro was confined in the Bastille. He wlas 
not only involved in the necklace fraud, but was 
suspected of political intrigues. One of his pre- 
tensions had been to read the future in a bottle of 
water, through the medium of a child in a state of 
nature and innocence. Had the prophet applied 
this power to his own case, he would have avoided 
his present punishment ; but the people, not paus- 
ing to consider this disparity between facts and 
pretensions, regarded Cagliostro as the victim of 
tyranny, and his incarceration, therefore, rather in- 
creased than diminished enthusiasm in his favour. 
He had founded an order of Egyptian masonry, 
of which he was the Grand Cophte (a title substi^- 
tuted for that of Venerable) ; and a lodge of this 
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order, at Strasbourg, helped to organize his dis- 
ciples into a band of resistance against the French 
Government, and of strength in favour of de 
Rohan, although Cagliostro's Egyptian Free- 
masonry eventually drew down the thunders of 
the Incjuisition upon its founder, 

Meanwliile, Cagliostro nwaited his release from 
the Bastille with calm confidence, inspired by the 
knowledge that, by Cardinal de Rohan's orders, all 
papers were destroyed which could condemn him. 
His wife did not share his imprisonment. The 
letters of Cagliostro to his wife* are written in 
elegant Italian, and in a remarkablv clear charac~ 
ter ; they are curious specimens of the use of laji- 
guage in concealing thought ; of a charlatan's 
faith ; of cunning ; of servility to the great ; and 
of uxoriousness. Throughout the whole of these 
letters the reader can perceive that their calmness 
does not spring from the tranquillity of philosophy 
under affliction, but from a knavish certainty of 
having frustrated his accusers. Tlie trivialities in 
which these letters seem to abound, are, in fact, 
secret modes of communication (in colour, num- 



bers, &c.). For e 



* Eg. MSS. (unpublished ). 
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" 28th November. 

"Dear Seraph and Well-beloved Wife, — I give 
thee news of my health with pleasure. For some days I 
have not vomited blood. . . . One must conform one's self 
to the divine decrees of Providence, which, as I hope, will 
cause my innocence to triumph. I pray thee to tell to all 
persons who know me, and upon whom we can count as 
friends, that now is the moment to labour for me, and to 
make known the truth. I pray thee to say a million tender 
things for me to them, and especially to Madame de Lux- 
embourg, &c. ... I recommend myself to thee, that thou 
mayest take all possible steps for thine unfortunate hus- 
band. I conclude by tenderly embracing thee, and salut- 
ing all my domestics, especially Augustin. * 
"Thy Husband, who loves thee more than himself until death. 

" P.S. I send thee the Kst of my dirty linen : — ^Two shirts ; 
nine table-napkins; three white handkerchiefs ; one night- 
cap ; one waistcoat; one pair of socks; one pair of white 
drawers; one bed -sheet." 

In another letter, Cagliostro begs for his ruby 
waistcoat ; in another, he enforces the necessity of 
counting the empty Burgundy wine bottles. In 
another, he notes the number of snuff-boxes left 
in his cabinet at home. These numbers, no doubt, 
formed a perfect mode of correspondence with his 
*' sweet seraph and beloved wife," whom he had 
initiated into his mysteries. Strengthened by the 

* Interleaved in the original Italian MS. ia the following 
noto ii\ French : — " This Augustin was incessantly at the Bas- 
tillo for his master's service. He was his man of confidence." 
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Cardinal's decree for the destruction of all danger- 
ous papers, Cagliostro could venture calmly to 
protest his innocence. 

" Let us recommend ourselves to Orod. Trath 
and innocence mil be our protectors,'' writes he, in 
another letter. " The troubles that we have suffered 
\vill, I hope, be recompensed by a just government. 
. . . Our hearts are innocent, and our friends are 
sincere . . . therein, certainly, is the security of our 
triumph."* 

Cagliostro and Cardinal de Bohan were ac- 
quitted. The Cardinal returned to Strasbourg, 
sometimes re-appeaiing in Paris, to haunt the un- 
fortunate Queen of France. Cagliostro visited 
England, Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont. As 
a magician he was condemned to death by the In- 
quisition ; afterwards his sentence was commuted 
to the galleys ; and then to perpetual imprisonment 
in the castle of St. Leon, in the Duchy of tJrbin, 
where he died. He was betrayed by his wife, 
who, shut up in a convent, survived him some 
years. Cagliostro's liberation from the Bastille was 
celebrated by a general illumination in Paris, 
although he was mider sentence of banishment 

* MSS. Eg. CoU. Mu8. Brit. 
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from France. When he embarked at Boulogne 
the shore was crowded by thousands of people, who 
implored him to bless them before leaving them. 

This digression concerning Cardinal de Rohan 
and Cagliostro will be pardoned, as showing how 
the history of magic, in the eighteenth century, was 
interwoven with the history of the Queen of Fraince, 
and how the people clung tenaciously to supersti- 
tion, in proportion as the bulwarks of religion were 
broken down. 

Years before the advent of Cagliostro in France, 
a change which affected every class of men was 
operating in France. All that the King did under 
the influence of Dr. Franklin, for the development 
of science, and for the increase of popular educa- 
tion, seemed only to hasten the downfall of the 
monarchy, and to uproot its traditions. In former 
times, to fight for the King, to revenge feudal and 
family quarrels, to spell over the War M^moires of 
Bassompierre or of the great Cond6, to ride and 
to fence, completed the education of a French 
noble. 

In former times, the education of the magistracy 
was to study precedent and Eoman law Might 
was Right in old France. Legislation was practi- 

yOL. IT. H 
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cally unknown ; although^ says Montaigne, " France 
had more laws than would have been necessary to 
rule all the worlds of Epicurus . . . We are more 
tormented by laws than we formerly were by 
vices.*** It was reserved for Montesquieu, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, to expound the 
" spirit of laws." Montesquieu taught both France 
and America to think and to legislate for them- 
selves, Franklin had declared, in the New World, 
that when " Law becomes a popular study, Right 
and Might change places."t And Voltaire had d^ 
clared in the Old World, that " when the people be- 
gin to think, the throne begins to totter.'* 

In former times, in France, marriage betweoi 
the aristocracy and bourgeoisie was rare. Not so 
in the eighteenth century. The vast wealth accu- 
mulated by many farmers-general of finance had 
enabled them to buy the estates of impoverished 
nobles, to marry the daughters of ancient houses, 
and, when these houses produced no heir-male, to 
dub themselves with time-honoured titles. 

* Essais de Montaigne, vol. iii., p. 320. Tacit. Annal., L iiL, 
c. 25. 

t Montesquieu^s " Esprit des Loix " was widely read in 
America. The American newspapers of the eighteenth century 
constantly quote from that work in their leading articled 
Not twenty years after Montesquieu's death, the Americmn Re- 
bellion broke out. 
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Financiers in the eighteenth century were the 
protectors of philosophy. Helvetius,* for example, 
wrote books that assailed ancient institutions. 
Popelinifere, who lent money to Marshal Saxe, to 
carry on the wars in Flanders, was the patron of 
men of letters. 

In former times, when the Pulpit denounced 
vice at Versailles, the streets of Paris presented 
the not unfrequent sight of open-air preaching. 
A Dominican friar, from the far ends of the earth, 
would suddenly arrest the crowd by proclaiming 
the tidings of salvation or of judgment. The 
people would stop, in awe, to listen to the preacher. 
Men bared their heads before this missionary of 
God. Attention was intently fixed when the 
preacher discoursed to the people of other lands 
and tribes, of names unknown to them. The French 
idea of geography was fantastic in those times, and 
the people's faith undoubting, when the Church 
was the only teacher, t 

♦ Helvetius died in Paris, the 26th December, 1771. 

t In the Biblioth^que Imp^riale there is a volume of MSS., 
which has been in the Royal Library of the Kings of France 
since the fourteenth century. These MSS. are bound in a long 
and narrow volume, made of calf -skin and wood, and are called 
*' Cartes Dites Catalanes" from the illuminated map by which 
they are illustrated. The most that can be done is to give an 

h2 
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Now, in 1778, by speculation, commerce^ and 
politics, by the late war which had lost Canada to 
France, and by the present war for Americaii 
liberty against the English Crown, Frenchmen 
— enlightened — no longer regarded the other 
ends of the earth as enveloped in sacred mystery. 
Until the Seven Years' War, however, India 
had been believed by Frenchmen to be the 
land of wealth and wonders; even now Gallic 
imagination still painted some parts of the New 

idea of these Cartes. The date of the work is not marked, but 
it is believed to be 1375, because in the first Carte the Ghriatiui 
banner floats over the Island of Chypre (Cyprus), which the Mna- 
sulmans conquered in the year 1375. The following is a translatioii 
of the first words, which are in the old Catalan dialect (a qaaint 
mixture of Italian, Spanish, and French) : — '* There are j^ood 
and bad days of the moon. Adam was created upon the first 
day of the moon, and this day is good for the beginning ol all 
work, and for marriage, and for selling and buying wool on a 
journey, and for building houses. There is then calm on the 
sea, and calm on land. A man who fulls ill upon that day wiH 

recover. The cliild who is bom on that day will live " 

The good and bad days of the moon are then further signified 
(as in most of the astronomical and astrological works of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). Afterwards comee the 
figure of a man marked by all the signs of the Zodiac, and the 
days upon which he ought to be bled, &c., with the influences of 
the celestial bodies upon the liumuu body. Afterwards, the 
map of the world, in which England is represented with two 
flags — one with three golden leopards upon a red ground, and the 
other with :i red leopard upon a golden ground, surrounded by a 
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World as a Utopia, which, unlike North America, 
was not in need of lawyers or doctors. (" To each 
foot its shoe," as says Montaigne. " King Ferdi- 
nand, sending colonies to the Indies, wisely de- 
clared that no students of jurisprudence should 
emigrate there, fearing in that New World the 
beginning of law-suits, those breeders of alterca- 
tion and division: and judging with Plato, that 
lawyers and doctors are a bad provision for a 
country.") Frenchmen, in longing for this Trans- 
golden flewr de lis. Then comes Ireland, with the following ex- 
traordinary announcement : — " In Ibemie are many wonderful 
isles ; men do not inhabit these, but when they die of old age, 
they cause themselves to be transported to ttiem." Towards the 
north is the isle d'Archanie (?), in which are six months of 
night and six months of day. Further off arc designated Ger- 
many, Bavaria, France, Italy, the Coast of Africa, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Majorca, Minorca, Near Guinea is inscribed : — " By this 
place travellers pass who enter into the land of the negroes of 
Guinea, which country is called ' The Valley of Darha/ " Ano- 
ther chart comprehends the rest of Europe, and part of Asia, 
(Russia, &c.) In the third chart, Arabia — "the pi'ovince 
which the Queen of Sheba possessed, and where the bird Phoenix 
was found." Then there is the Indian Ocean, upon which floats 
a ship—" Know that these vessels are called juncAt, and their 
sails are made of palm leaves." Afterwards, Noah's Ark upon 
Ararat, the Tower of Babel, &c. The fourth and last chart, re- 
presenting the remainder of Asia, is laden with legends and fa- 
bulous traditions. Also, " the kingdoms of Gog and Magog — 
from which the prince will come in the time of Anti- 
Christ." 
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Atlantic Utopia, forgot that, though law andmedicine 
might be at a blessed discount there, the Church 
still stretched her arm across those fertile countries, 
powerful as she had been in France when the mis- 
sionary told marvellons tales to Old Paris, of na- 
ture and of grace. In former times, nuns, sisters 
of charity, devoted to works of love and faith, were 
regarded in France as ministering angels of com" 
fort to the sick and to the poor. The palace and 
the hove! were eqnally open to them, and were 
equally honoured and consecrated by their pre- 
sence. The Convent had been the natural refuge 
for women from the temptations and disappoint- 
ments of the world. The Convent had been the 
nurseiy and school for the daughters of the I 
noblesse ; the Monastery had trained and taught the | 
youth of France. Now, the "Nouvelle H^loTse" c^ 
Rousseau, and his " Emile," had turned all heads. 
To an education of uninquiring obedience to Cross 
and Crown, had succeeded a Uberty of morals and 
manners among the young of both sexes. The 
philosophic school attacked the basis of monastic 
institutions. It was a growing fashion to emanci- 
pate young girls from conventual tyranny, and ti ■ 
rear them according to their parents' liber^ of j 
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conscience. Worse still: — ^Diderot, one of the 
founders of the Encyclopedic, had dared to throw 
doubt upon the popular belief in the holy life of 
the Convent. " The Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus," who taught, prayed, and consoled, " no 
longer met with reverence from the crowd, as they 
passed through it on their way to succour the sick 
and to speak peace to the dying." The austere 
Carmelite, the humble Capuchin, were caricatured. 
Philosophers, generally, showed no respect for 
monks, and men, generally, were wanting in reve- 
rence to women. 

The King of France had sent out ships, men, 
and money to America. Frenchmen were fight- 
ing for liberty in the New World, and liberty was 
fast degenerating into licentiousness in the Old 
World. But, though so-called philosophy attacked 
the Church — though the people caricatured monks 
and hailed charlatans, like Cagliostro, as the 
friends of humanity — ^though young men scoffed at 
the Cross, and sneered at the Crown — ^though 
young maidens, emancipated from the convent, 
drove themselves in Longchamps, followed by 
barking dogs, and by grooms dressed like English 
jockeys (their own costume an imitation of that 
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worn by Bousseau's frail heroine, and dat 
of nature, the Nouvelle Heloue) — though N 
the Protestant Finance Comptroller, restraiiK 
wealth of monasteries — though Franklin, the 
tic American insurgent, gave away the " S 
bread of Kings," by the number of the th 
American colonies, each loaf stamped 
" Liberty ;" — though all this, and much mor 
the reader may have discovered for himsel 
sorrow, and sin, the repentant, the dyinj 
afflicted, the mourner, still testified to the n€ 
the Church to console. Proofs of this m^ 
found amongst innumerable autograph letten 
Abbesses and Prioresses of France to M 
Jidien, who was the friend of Voltaire an 
Receiver-General of the clergy. Most of 
letters implore aid from Government in beh 
sisterhoods, whose means are so limited by m 
reforms, that their convents are falling into 
j and their charities are cramped by poverty. 

IX ' of these letters are in bold handwriting, chai 

istic of personal ambition ; others, in minute 
\mting, as though the writer had only been j 
tomed to scrutinize one object all her hf e ; 
in elegant caligraphy, befitting the trainer of 
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bom demoiselles for the observances and etiquette 
of Court life. From these letters we will select 
one (supposed to be addressed to the Princesse de 
Lamballe in the earlier period of her widowhood, 
before the friendship of the Queen had, as she 
says, " brought balm to her soul)," from which it 
will be seen that Abbesses had still a vocation left 
(or believed they had), besides that of craving alms 
from the State : — 



t 



*' Vive Jesus ! 

*^ Complimentsv 
^^ Madame, — ^With real grief I have learned the loss you 
have sustained. Would that I could lessen your grief by 
sharing the burthen of it ! In your piety, Madame, you will 
find a solid reason for consolation. I believe that I cannot 
better enter into your feelings than by addressing to God, 
with all my community, our most ardent prayers for the 
relief of the soul of the departed — ^he who is the subject of 
your tears. — ^I have the honour to be, with respect for 
your most serene highness, Madame, your very humble and 
very obedient servant, 

"Sister de Bethusy, 

"Abbess of the Abbey of St. Remy."* 

* MS. Egerton Collection. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Don Carlos III., King of Spain — His daily life and habits 
— Spanish American Colonies — ^Revenue derived by Spain 
from America — ^The Family Compact — ^The Spanish re- 
script — ^Moorish antiquities near Gibraltar — Combined 
Fleets of France and Spain in the English Channel — ^De- 
scent upon England — ^Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holland — England^s neglected Defences — ^Lord Sandwich 
— ^French Camp and English Camp-— Aspirants for glory 
at Versailles — Ireland — Lafayette returns to Europe — 
Fate of the French and Spanish expedition against Eng- 
land — ^Return of Admiral d^Orvilliers to Paris— 7*e Deum 
at Versailles for successes in the Western hemis[^ere— 
Greneral illumination in Paris— Admiral d^Estaing and 
Admiral d'Orvilliers — ^Lafayette^s welcome at Versailles— 
Two parties in the cabinet of Versailles— De Vergennes* 
gtroke of policy — Declaration of d^Estaing to French Cana- 
dians — French Canadians halting between English gold and 
French faith — Original letter from French Canadians to 
the English governor — ^D^Estaing at Martinique — ^D*Eb- 
taing at Grenada — ^Admiral Byron pursued by d^Estaing 
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— D'Estaing^s fierce fight at Savannah — Original account 
of the siege of Savannah by Count d^Estaing and General 
Prevost — English flags in the church of Notre Dame — 
The Count de Grasse — Success of Lord Comwallis — ^Hard- 
ships of General Washington's army — Lafayette's subtle 
stroke of diplomacy at Versailles — YtqucIi fetes in honour 
of Lafayette, the American hero — ^America's presentation 
of a sword to Lafayette in France — ^Dr. Franklin's letter 
to Lafayette — Fete to the "venerable" Dr. Franklin at 
the Freemason's Lodge of the "Nine Sisters" — ^Liberty. in 
the salons of Paris — ^The Chevalier de la Luzerne in Ame- 
rica — ^American " filibustering " of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—American newspaper articles of the eighteenth cen« 
tury — ^Letter from General Washington in America to 
Lafayette in France — ^The Channel Islands defended — 
Mrs. Anne D. Damer captured by the French — Horace 
Walpole on politics in 1779 — ^Lafayette's scheme for in- 
creasing the French Navy — Dutch-bottomed American 
cruisers — American envoy to Holland taken prisoner by 
the English— Severe Hardships of the American army- 
Provincial benevolence to American troops — Sharp skir- 
mishes across the ice in America — ^Political pasquinades 
in Paris — ^Political lampoons at Versailles — ^The King and 
the young Count de S^gur — ^Lafayette's return to Ame- 
rica. 

In the year 1779, Spain formed a junction of her 
forces with those of France against England. It 
is remarkable that Boman Catholic Spain, ruled 
by despotism, and where the people still trembled 
before the terrors of the Inquisition, should thus 
ally herself in the cause of Liberty. Blood rela- 
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tionship between the Courts of Spain and France 
was fourfold.* 

Don Carlos HI., the present King of Spain, 
was now sixty-three years of age. In his youth he 
was known as "Brave Baby Carlos." He was then 
King of Naples and Sicily ; his name in those days 
was associated with that of his mother — ^the noble 
Elizabeth Famese.f A warrior in his youth, 
Carlos in. was a Nimrod in his old age. Hunt- 
ing and shooting were his ruling passions. His 
courtiers and children (for he expected all to 
follow him in his sport) complained of the bard- 
ships to which these ruling passions subjected 
them. The King rose at seven in the morning in 
winter, opened his ovm shutters, wrote his letters 
and despatches, and then — let the weather be what 
it might — ^went out shooting. " Kain breaks no 

♦ Don Carlos III., the present King of Spain, was the son of 
Philip v., who was grandson of Louis XIV. The sister of 
Carlos m. was the first wife of the Dauphin, the father of Lools 
XVI. The wife of Carlos III. was sister to the Dauphin^e second 
wife (daughter of Augustus, King of Poland), the mother of 
Louis XVE. The brother of Carlos III. (Don Philip) had mar- 
ried the favourite daughter of Louis XV. (the Ducheea of 
Parma, who died in 1759). 

t Elizabeth Famese was the pupil of Cardinal Alberoni, the 
reputed author of the Testament Politique. 
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bones," was his constant maxim. When the days 
were short, he shot by torchlight. Travelling, he 
drove so furiously that it was no uncommon thing for 
some of his guards to break their arms, their legs, or 
their necks, on which his Majesty only observed that 
it was " good to die in doing one's duty." He had a 
good-natured, laughing eye, and liked joking witli 
elderly persons, especially with monks and friars. 
The lower part of his faxje was tanned copper 
colour by exposure to all weathers. In stature, he 
was rather short. " On gala days a fine suit is 
hung upon his shoulders, but, as he has an eye to 
his afternoon's sport, and is a great economist of 
his time, the black breeches are worn to all coats. 
When he hears of a wolf being seen, distance is 
counted for nothing. Besides a mmierous hunt- 
ing establishment, all the idle fellows about Madrid 
are often hired to beat the country, and drive the 
wild boar, hares, and deer into a ring, where they 
pass before the royal family. Round Madrid and 
all his country palaces large sums are annually 
distributed among the proprietors of land for 
damage done to their com. The environs of 
Madrid cost £70,000, and those of St. Ildefonso 
£30,000. The King is of a phlegmatic, easy 
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temper, and always sees everything on the f av 
able side."* 

In London, when the " Spanish Rescript** 
published, which made known the alliance of S] 
with France against England (upon pretence 
England had insulted the Spanish flag, searc 
and plundered Spanish ships, and violated 
territories of the King of Spain), rumours v 
spread, and eagerly believed, that the King 
Spain had been " struck with insanity." 
father had died mad, and one of his sons wasn 
but the King of Spain was not mad, but c 
keeping faith with the King of France, to whoB 
was bound by the ties of blood, and by the tn 
known as " The Family Compact." This com] 
was originally the work of Madame de Pompac] 
and the Due de Choiseul. It had exaspen 
WiUiam Pitt at the end of the last war.f It 
since been derided by the enemies of France: 
the work of "the Cabinet in Petticoats." 
i\ I ^ Choiseul was now out of office. William ! 

(Lord Chatham) was dead. Madame de Pen 
dour was dead. But "the intrigues of France, 

♦ Political Magazine, 1780, p. 82. 

f Secret Hist, of the Court of France under Louis XV. 
ii., p. 296. Appendix, vol. ii., p. 120. 
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English historians complain, or " the high policy 
of France," as French historians boast, bore fruit 
in 1779. Had the King of Spain been "struck by 
insanity," as Englishmen were led to hope by Eng- 
lish newspapers in that year, the " Family Com- 
pact " would have been " broken up ; or, at all 
events," said the London Press, " it will receive 
such a shock as will prevent any effectual co- 
operation of the arms of France and Spain, or 
perhaps it may be productive of a general peace ; 
for the Prince of Asturias has always expressed an 
utter aversion to Frenchmen and French measures." 
(The Prince of Asturias, eldest son of the King of 
Spain and heir to the throne, is described by the 
same hand as " a lively youth, who had begun his 
triumphs with great joy over some sparrows killed 
with his own hand") 

To keep good faith with France was Spain's 
best policy. She had an eye to her own posses- 
sions in America ; the revenues drawn from which 
were enormous.* 

* ** Riches and Trade of Spanish America. — The quantity of 
gold and silver that has been regularly entered into the ports of 
Spain (reckoning from the year 1492 to the present time), is 
computed at four millions sterling annually; and Spanish 
writers contend that as much more ought to be added, which has 
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The necessity and glory of checking England's 
aggrandizement across the seas had been instill^ 
into Spain by French writers during the Seven 
Years' War.* France attributed that war to 
England's Transatlantic infringements, in time of 
peace, on French boundaries.t The Family 

not paid duty. By this account Spain has drawn from her oolo' 
nies in America, in 287 years, upwards of 2000 millions of ponnds 
sterling." 

"Revenue drawn bt Spain from her Amerioan CoLONm. 
— ^It arises from various taxes. The duty on gold and silver ; 
Indian tribute ; numerous duties on commerce, . . . the King's 
revenues as head of the Church ; and the profit arising from the 
Bull Crusado. This bull is published every two years, and con- 
tains an absolution from past offences, and many immunities. 
... If all the other colonies, including the islands, furnish a third 
share, we cannot be far wide of the truth if we conclude that 
the nett public revenue which Spain raises in her American colonies 
amounts to one million and a half sterling, after all the expenses 
of supporting her government in America are deducted It 
ought to be remarked, that this reveime comprehends only the 
taxes raised in America ; but it is far from being the whole that 
accrues to the King from his American dominions. . . . The 
commodities scut home to Spain from iVmerica, the tax on n^ro 
slaves, with several other branches of finance, also bring large 
sums into the King's treasury. ... It must be confessed that 
these are great and formidable resources; but Englishmen 
cannot fail to recollect that the Spanish monarchy is for the 
most part deprived of them in time of war." — Revenue of 
Spanish America, in 1770. — Political M(i(/azine, 1780, p. 79. 

* L'Histoiro d'Espagne, Paris, 1758. (Avec approbation et 
Privilt^ge du Roy), par M. Desormoaux. Tome v., p. 630, &c. 

t Copy of original MS. correspondence between Henry Fox 
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Compact, ratified at the end of the Seven Years' 
War, was represented in Catholic countries as a 
Catholic defensive alliance, intended only as a safe- 
guard to those who joined it, against the faith of 
Protestants. But little did the Catholic powers 
who signed that compact foresee that, the first time 
its provisions were acted upon, it would lead them 
to aid and to defend heretics and insurgents ! 

In 1778, immediately after France had signed 
her treaty with America, Dr. Franklin addressed 
himself to the court of Madrid, in the hope that he 
might induce Spain to adopt the same policy at 
the same time. M. le Comte de Vergennes, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs at Versailles, the advocate 
there of the American cause, and the friend of Dr. 
Franklin, made overtures to Spain. 

Spain now found out that she had cause of 
complaint against England upon the sea; she 
moreover invited other nations to join in the war 
against Great Britain. The Spanish Proclama- 
tion, or " Rescript," declares : " His Catholic Ma- 
jesty hopes that other nations will form a suitable 

and M. Rouill^, French minister of Foreign Affairs, 1756-6. 
Mus. Brit. Condensed and translated in Secret History of the 
Court of France under Louis XV. Appendix, vol. ii. London, 
1861. 
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idea of this resolation, by comparing it with the 
condact wliich they themselves have experienced 
on the part of the British Ministry." 

A copy of this Rescript was delivered to LfOid 
We^nmouth by the Spanish Ambassador, the Mar* 
(juis d'Almodavar, on the 16th of June, 1779; and 
in the aatumn of that year the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, amounting to sixly-fiix sail of the 
Hue, sailed into the English Channel. With a view 
to increase the embarrassments of England, and to 
divide her force, Spain, with a considerable armjj 
formed the memorable siege of Gibraltar.* 

French troops were assembled on the northem 
coasts of France. Two camps were formed — one 
in Normandy, and the other in Brittany. The 
latter was under the command of M. de Gaatriet 
(afterwards Minister of Marine), and the former 
was under that of Marshal Broglie, who had gained 
great honour for his conduct against the English 
(luring the last war. The fleet was under ths 

* In 1780, an interesting account was published in Ttni di m 
of Gibraltar. Describing the Moorish antiquities of QibnltU', 
this account mentions the remains of a mosque with the follow- 
ing Arabic dedication on the wall : — " To the God that 
and the Peace-Maker: to the God Eternal, and that laUs/br 
to the God that kuU for ever, to the God that padfieM^ ami A$ 
Prace-MakfT,'' 
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orders of the French Admiral d'Orvilliers (who, a 
year before, had fought Admiral Keppel in the 
Channel with no decisive result), and of the Span- 
ish General Don Gaston. The apartments of 
Versailles were crowded by courtiers, eagerly soli- 
citing the favour of being allowed a share in the 
peril and gloiy concerning which all France wa« in 
a state of eager excitement. The Empress of 
Bussia maintained a strict neutrality, to which 
Denmark and Sweden acceded. HoUand also pro- 
fessed neutrality, but was secretly, as we shall see, 
playing into the hands of the Americans. The 
King of Prussia was also neutral. 

Thus, England at war in both hemispheres, had, 
unaided, to maintain her rights against a mighty 
combination, and she had neglected to look to her de- 
fences at home. Lord Sandwich (he who had openly 
assailed Dr. Franklin in the House of Peers, four 
years before) was first Lord of the Admiralty; 
He was notoriously unfit for his office. Plymouth 
was at this time in such a defenceless state, that its 
dockyards and arsenal were only saved from de- 
struction by the enemy's ignorance of its condition. 
In Ireland, a revolution had broken out. Ireland, 
allied to France and Spain by faith, and irritated 

I 2 
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against England (as explained in a preceding 
chapter), was eager to welcome the combined 
Catholic forces. The southern coasts of England^ 
alive with troops and militiamen, and stadded with 
camps, expected every hour that the enemy would 
make a descent. The English fleet, surprised by 
the superior numbers of the enemy, prudently 
sought a refuge in its own ports. 

The expectation that England was about to be 
conquered by France brought back the ardent 
Lafayette to Europe, in the hope of consummating 
in the Old World the glory which he had achieved 
in the New World. His friend, the young Count 
de S^gur (who had chafed against the curb of 
court and parental government, which had hitherto 
restrained him from joining the French army in 
America) declares of himself, and his young coun- 
trymen detained at Versailles : " In the midst of 
our exercises, of our fetes, and of our games — dis- 
tractions impotent to calm our impatience — our 
minds were only seriously occupied by one thought, 
one single wish, which was to see the moment of 
our cml>arkation arrive, that we might precipitate 
oiu^elves upon the coast of England ; all appear- 
ances seemed to unite in fortif}dng our hopes. At 
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the same time, our coasts were crowded by trans- 
port ships, the sight of which filled us with ar- 
dour and with hope."* 

"Never," adds de S6gur, "could one believe 
one's self nearer to a noble end, and never was ex- 
pectation so deceived. The allies pursued the 
English Admiral (Hardy) without overtaking him, 
and then presented themselves before Plymouth, 
with the design of attacking that harbour. An 
English ship of sixty-four guns, which sailed out 
of that 'port, was taken."t 

Once again the winds protected Britannia on 
the waves, as in the days of the old Armada. 
Equinoctial gales compelled a separation of the 
combined fleets, after they had captured the 
"Ardent," the English ship before mentioned. 
Expectation had been wound up in France to the 
highest pitch. A joyful confidence had animated 
French and American soldiers fighting side by 
side across the Atlantic, when they heard that 
Spain had joined with France against England. 
America panted with impatient hope of receiving 
news that France had conquered England. 

When Admiral d'Orvilliers returned to France, 

♦ M^ms de Segnr, tome i., p. 194. f Ibid, 195. 
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beaten back by storm and wind, and England tri- 
umpbed in lier insulated strength, a bitter feeling 
of discontent and disappointment took possession of 
the hearts of Frenchmen of all classes. The thrill 
of dissatisfaction was felt in America. Frenclimen 
were stimulated to redeem the honour of their 
country ; they fought mora bravely than ever in 
America, in behalf of that Liberty the want of 
which was felt by their countrymen at home. The 
camps on the Northern coasts of France were 
broken up. It was insupportable for courage, ripe 
for action, thus to be checked by the rulers of tlie 
country, the honour of which it was eager to main- 
tain. The result might have been immediately 
serious, had not news of French victory in tha j 
other hemisphere arrived in time to prevent the 1 
outbreak of a popular insurrection in France. 

Upon the 12th September, 1779, the Paria 
Gazette announced : " Yesterday, at Versailles, a 
Te Deum was sung solemnly, to thank God for the 
conquest of the Island of Granada, and for the 
success of the naval combat in which, with the aid 
of the All-powerful, M. d'Estaing has repulsed 1 
Admiral Byron, The King, the Queen, the I 
Koyal Family, aiid all the Court assisted at this 1 
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ceremony, during which were seen (the first time 
since a long while) three flags and two pair of 
the enemy's colours floating at the foot of the 
altar of the chapel. They will this day be trans- 
ported to Notre Dame, with great pomp, where 
another Te Deum will be chanted." 

A general illumination was ordered in Paris, 
although many of the citizens made preparations 
for lighting up their houses before this order was 
issued by government* "/y* another hemisphere 
dCEataing avenges the honour of the French name!" 
was declared in letters of fire; whilst Admiral 
Count d'Orvilliers was pasquinaded in a way to 
show that if he thought less of confession 
and more of the cannon, he would be 
less as a saint, and greater as a sailor.* 
Public attention was (fortunately for him) 
drawn from d'Orvilliers, nicknamed "Vice- 

* ** Vous entendez toujours la messe, 
Et n'entendez jamais la raison ; 
On voub Toit aller k conf esse 
Quand 11 f ant tirer le canon ; 
Grand devot n'est qu'un petit homme, 
Qnittez vob prophanes desseins, 
Aujourd'hni que chacun vous nomme 
Vice-Amiral des Gapucins." 

See Appendix N. 
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Admiral of the Capachina," to Lafayette, who, 
in the late miscarriage against England, hsd 
enlisted himself under the orders of the Due de 
Broghe. 

The circumstances of the return of Lafayette 
to France were in marked contriist with those of 
his departure for America. Then he was a fuf^i- 
tive, declared to he guilty of high treason in flying 
from his king, his country, hia relatives, and his 
bride, to fight for rebels and inanrgents. Now, he 
was hailed aa a hero who had given glory to France 
in another hemispliere, and who had helped to in- 
augurate oneof the most popular wars that the world 
had ever seen. For the dignity of old custom, the 
lettre de cachet against him being yet oneancelled, 
Lafayette was exiled from Court; but the exile was 
only for one week, and to the Hotel de Noaillea, 
where he passed the time m the society of his long 
deserted "/emme ckirie" "I was ctuestioned, 
comphmented, and e>dled,"' says he. " I wrote to 
the King, begging to know my fault, and, in reply, 
I received the command of tlio Royal R(?g;iment of 
Dragoons. Consulted by all the ministers, and, 
what was better, caressed by all tlie women, I 
found favoui- at Versailles, and celebrity in Paris ■ 
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Lafayette had work to do in France, which was 
to stimulate his king and country into sending out 
fresh forces to America, and for the re-conquest of 
Canada. In the Cabinet of Versailles were two 
parties ; the one was all for America, and the re- 
covery of Canada at any cost ; the other dreaded 
the too great aggrandizement of the United States, 
and refused to lavish more treasure on the re-con- 
quest of Canada, on the pretext that, before adding 
afourteenthstate to thosewhich had already declared 
their independence, it wasessential to deliver the thir- 
teen others from the yoke of Great Britain. More- 
over, France had lately refused to supply Austria with 
14,000 auxiliaries, although pledged by the treaty 
of Vienna to do so. The Emperor, Joseph 11. of 
Austria, had desired to wrest Bavaria from the 
Elector Palatine on the death of Maximilian. 
Frederick of Prussia, as bef oresaid, opposed the 
Emperor Joseph's invasion of Bavaria ; therefore, 
Austria had invoked the aid of France. France sus- 
pected Frederick of Prussia, the ally of England in 
the late war, of being nowincited by England to make 
a diversion so as to neutralize the alliance of France 
and America, by war in the centre of Europe. 
France did not send an army into Austria^ but only 
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an offer of mediation. Austria accepted the media- 
tion of Prance and Russia, and on May 13, 1778f 
signed the treaty of Teschen, by whicli *' Bavaria 
re-entered into possession of herself," 

The friends of the Austrian alliance in the Cabi- 
net of Versailles jealously regarded the alliance 
with America as the cause of France having Te- 
fnaed to send auxiliary troops into Austria. M. da 
Vergennes, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs^ 
who had opposed sending those troops, was declared^ 
by the friends of the American alliance, to havtf 
saved, by a skilful stroke of policy, all £urope 
from " the wily schemes of the English Cabinet, 
which had sought to throw France into the vortex 
of a Continental war." But this stroke of policy 
was regarded by the friends of Austria (who be* 
lieved that the necessity was paramount of keepit^ 
on good terras with the central power of Kurope), 
as a Transatlantic infringement on treaties of an- 
terior date to those by which France had bound 
herself to America. Thus, Lafayette's ardent re* 
presentations as to the advantages to be derived 
Anm the renionquest of Canada at this time were 
regarded with anything but unanimity by the 
Cabinet of Versailles. 
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It was not to be expected that Necker, the 
Genevese Protestant, would share the eagerness, of 
Catholic France to repossess herself of Canada. 
It was a question of Faith and Blood, with which 
James Necker could have no sympathy, and for 
which he refused to find the money. D'Estaing, 
whose victories had just been celebrated at Ver- 
sailles and at Notre Dame, had published a declara-* 
tion to the French inhabitants of Canada, pre* 
viously to his departure from the harbour of Bos- 
ton, in November, 1778, with a full determination 
to reduce all the British possessions in the West 
Indies. D'Estaing's declaration, addressed to 
French Canadians in the name of their ancient 
sovereign, the King of France, appealed to their 
affection to their former Government — ^to their 
attachment to their motherKsoimtry — ^to their natu- 
ral ties and hallowed sympathies of blood, of 
faith, of language, and of laws : it roused the 
memories of the Seven Years' War, when French- 
men, imder their brave leader, de Montcalm, 
fought for Canada against Wolfe and the English 5 
it appealed to their love of Liberty, for which 
Frenchmen were now fighting with Amerioans 
against the English, who had usurped authority 
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over Canada, and had tyrannized over the United 
States. 

Finally, French Canadians were assured in 
this declaration that an invasion on their Pro- 
vince, whether by French soldiers or by American 
soldiers, or by both combined, would be in order 
to restore to them all their honours and privileges 
as bom subjects of France. French Canadians 
were, by d'Estaing's declaration, thrown into sore 
perplexity as to where their true interest lay ; Elng^ 
land having previously, as already shown, be^i 
liberal in promising grants of land and bounty 
money to all Canadians who would support her 
cause. 

General Haldimand, after his appointment as 
Governor of Quebec, received various letters from 
French Canadians, which, now preserved in Eng- 
land, afford curious pictures of French Canadian 
society in a state of transition, and of the conflict 
between self-interest, which dictated adhesion to 
England, and the strong sympathy which still dimg 
to France. From these MSS. the following is se- 
lected, as illustrating the sophism of shielding one's 
own conscience by picking a hole in one's neigh- 
bour's reputation. This French Canadian's letter 
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(anonymous) is addressed to General Haldimand, 
the English Governor of Quebec : 

" After ripe reflection, we can no longer refuse 
ourselves to the sentiments of zeal and affection 
which we have for the King" (of England), ^' and 
for all who represent him. . . . For a long time past 
we have suffered from the differences in this dis- 
trict ; and if, until now, we have remained dumb, 
we had hoped that those who give place to these 
grievances would have learned to curb their own 
ambition .... Some of the judges have received 
bribes for justice rendered .... Lawyers rob and 
pillage their clients .... A faithful subject of his 
Majesty is not permitted to tell the truth. People 
in this place are good royalists in the morning, and 
good Bostonians at night. They change their de- 
corations as their caprices demand, and as their in- 
terest dictates. We would say more — ^we would 
give you proofs, were we not warned that you have 
persons near you who turn you from the welfare of 
the Government, in pursuit of their own ambitious 
and detested projects . . . the result will prove your 
extreme credulity, and our sincerity for the good 
of this province. 

" Sir, we are your ' admirers, and the most 
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zeaJous of your very humble, and very obedient 
servants, Union, Peace, and Concord. 

"Montreal, January 24th, irSO."* 

Twenty years of Britisli nJe had eriiiljled French 
Canadians to distinguish temporal from spiritual 
Government, as another of these letters, written by 
a Freneh adherent to England, boasts : " The 
Roman Catholic Church here has a far greater 
congregation than all the Protestant churches in. 
Canada put together." It seems, tliereforcj that 
French Canadians iu those days were anxious to 
take care of their worldly goods, by fidelity to the 
[wjlitics of England, whilst laying up for themselves 
treasure in heaven, by fidelity to the faith of France. 

After his deelaratioa to French Canadians, 
d'Estaing sailed to Martinique, having had an en- 
counter with Admiral ByTon in the Bay of Con- 
necticut — which encounter a violent tempest, doing 
much damage to ships, both French and Eiigliah, 
had cut short. Arrived at Martinique, d'Estaing 
displayed an order from the King of France to the 

• The iiriginal of the above latter is m French, ss ftro all 
othon (roiu French Canadians uf that duto. The perfect ordv 
in which theee MSS. nre now arranged at the Brituih Mnasmn 
u das lo Sir Frederick Mudden, who, at much oost and peraonaL 
troable, reacued them trum destruction. 
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Governor, M. Bouill^, which order invested 
d'Estaing with the command of Martinique, and 
all " Isles of the Winds." Bouill^ was reluctantly 
compelled to submit ; but, henceforth, he was no 
friend of d'Estaing, who lost no time in assembling 
sixthousand men, with whose aid he attempted to re- 
conquer St. Lucia. In this attempt he did not suc- 
ceed. His desire for conquest being sharpened by 
the rebuff, he was more fortunate against St. Vin- 
cent, and made himself master of Granada by a 
brisk attack of three thousand men. 

The city, situated on a steep mount, was de- 
fended by one thousand picked men, under Gene- 
ral Macartney, and by a numerous militia. 

D'Estaing, sword in hand, conquered all the 
enemy's positions, one after the other ; he made 
seven hundred men prisoners, and took three flags, 
several pieces of artillery, and thirty merchant 
ships, of which many were loaded. 

The next day, the English squadron, under 
Admiral Byron, was signalled as coming to the 
succour of Granada. D'Estaing attacked that 
squadron, forced it to fly, and pursued it to St. 
Christopher, where it took refuge. D'Estaing again 
defied it there, but the challenge was nort accepted. 
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D'Estaing, unable to restrain his ardour, and 
despairing of provoking Byron to combat, decided 
upon attacking Savannah, which was then converted 
by the English into a store of arms, and from 
whence they continually made excursions disas- 
trous for Georgia and the two Carolinas. 

At Savannah, d'Estaing disembarked his troops 
under the American General Lincoln, and sum- 
moned his " Excellency General Prevost to sur- 
render to the arms of the King of France." (The 
omission of America in this summons was remarked 
in the dispatches of General Prevost to the Cabinet 
of England, and was afteni\'ards commented upon 
ill the London Gazette^ as significant of the in- 
tentions of France to turn the American rebellion 
to her own individual advantage.) 

" Count d'Estaing summons his Excellency 
General Prevost to surrender to the arms of the 
King of France. lie apprizes him that he will be 
personally responsible for all the events and misfor- 
tunes that may arise from a defence which, by tlie 
superiority of the force which attacks him both bv 
sea and land, is rendered manifestly vain and of no 

effeci:.* 

•• Datefl Camp btfore Savannah, Sept. IG, 1779." 

♦ Translation of copies of letters which passed between Connt 
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To which letter General Prevost replied : 
" I hope your Excellency will have a better 
opinion of me, and of British troops, thail to think 
either will surrender on a general summons without 
any specific terms. If you, sir, have anything to 
propose, that may with honour be accepted by me, 
you can mention it, and I will then give my 
answer. In the meantime, I promise, upon my 
honour, that nothing with my consent or know- 
ledge shall be destroyed in either this town or 
river. (Signed) "A. Prevost." 

'' Addressed to His Excellency Count d'Estaing, 
Commanding the French Forces." 

D'Estaing then reminded General Prevost that 
" it is the part of the besieged to propose such 
terms as they may desire;" whereupon Prevost 
proposed a suspension of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours. This truce was consented to by d'Estaing 
and General Lincoln. But now comes recrimina- 
tion between the French and the English, and much 
discrepancy between original dispatches on either 
side. The dispatches of Count d'Estaing, written 
by himself,* declare, that within the time of truce 

d'Estaing and General Prevost. — ^London Gazette, Dec. 25thf 
1779. 

* Gazette de France ; same date as English Gazette. 
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agreed xspon the English Greneral received re^in- 
f oreements. General Prevost, in his journal of the 
aege of Savannah, excuses this by explaining: 
"On the ITth, by noon, and in the night before, 
all the rest of the men, fit for daty, arrived 
from Beanfort, and took their posts in the line. 
The enemy beingin possession of the ship ^ Channel,' 
CcJonel Maitland was obliged to go round and 
land on the nuurshes; and, dragging his boats 
empty through a cut, got into Savannah river, 
above the enemy, and so to this place .... I then 
re>devred the troops under arms at their pK>sts : (all 
in high spirits- and the most pleasing confidence 
expressed upon every face) — ^the sailors not to" be 
prevented from gi>'ing three cheers.** 

It would seem, by impartial comparison of the 
French and English statements of this broken 
truce, tliat both sides were so eager for action as to 
make it almost impossible for the commanders on 
either side to restrain their troops. For again 
Coimt d'EIstaing writes to General Prevost : 

"I do not know whether two columns com- 
manded by the Viscount de Noailles, and the 
Count de Dillon,* have shown too much ardour, or 

* The t^o friends of Lafayette, who were the confidants^ 
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whether your cannoniers have not paid a proper 
respect to the truce subsisting between us; but 
this I know, that what has happened this night is 
a fresh proof that matters will soon come to a de- 
cision between us one way or the other. 

D'Estaing and Lincoln now commanded a regu- 
lar siege. D'Estaing conducted the attack in per- 
son. The English still continued to work hard at 
their redoubts and batteries, whilst boats and other 
craft belonging to the French sailed up the main 
creek, laden with cannon and stores. Upon the 
22nd the French appeared in force all along the 
front of the English ; and upon the morning of the 
24th, when a heavy fog cleared off, it was found 
that they had sapped the ground close up to the 
English intrenchments. General Prevost wrote to 
d'Estaing once more; his letter, as he declared, 
being dictated by sentiments of humanity. " The 
houses of Savannah," said he in this letter, " are oc- 
cupied solely by women and children. Several of 
them have applied to me, that I might request the 
favour of your allowing them to embark on board 
a ship or ships, and to go down the river under the 

before his flight to America, of his projects in favour of 
Liberty. 

k2 
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protection of yours, until this business is decided. 
If you are so good as to grant this reqnisitioiiy mj 
\>'ife and children, with a few servants, shall be the 
first to profit by the indulgence." 

To this letter Count d'Estaing and General 
Lincoln conjointly replied, that although General 
Prevost's ^^zeal might have already interfered 
with his judgment, yet he must remember he had 
been warned that he, personally, and alone, would 
be responsible for his own obstinacy in not sur- 
rendering to the arms of France and America.'* 
His request was refused. This refusal indicates 
how concentrated was the animosity nourished bv 
d'Estaing against the English — an animosity de- 
rived from a sense of personal injury sustained at 
tlieir hands in the last war. 

In face of the enemy, the fierce impulse of 
d'Estaing^s character now displayed itself. Upon 
the 9th of October, the French attacked the £iig^ 
lish lines. Daylight had not dawned, and the 
French, ha^'ing taken a wider circuit than thev in- 
tended, found themselves in swampy ground. 
This somewhat disconcerted their order. D'Es- 
taing, however, recovered this. Obstacles only ex- 
asperated him to overcome them. In the intrench- 
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ments he tore up the palissades with his hands and 
teeth.* Cheering his men forward, he advanced, 
and succeeded in planting the French and Ameri- 
can colours on the parapet. While doing so, many 
French and American soldiers were shot dead by 
the English : dying, they believed themselves vic- 
torious, although some who were wounded survived 
to see the colours that had cost them their lives, 
quickly torn down again, and the flag of England 
waving once more in their stead. The fire of the 
British seamen's batteries was constant and heavy. 
English cannon caught the French and Americans 
in every direction. D'Estaing was wounded. 
Stung into fresh fury by pain, and by the enemy's 
obstinate resistance, he cheered his men afresh, and 
still led them on, whilst the blood, unstaunched, 
streamed in their sight from his woimd. A second 
time d'Estaing was wounded ; again he scorned the 
surgeon's aid ; and, reviUng the fears expressed by 
his followers for his life, he persevered with an 
energy which seemed superhuman. Twice, the 
French and Americans crossed the intrenchments. 
Blinded by English fire, and mowed down by English 
case-shot, they were twice driven back. According 

* Xouvelle Biographie. Art. D'Estaing. Paris, 1834. 
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to the French returns, twelve hundred men, 
Frenclimen and Americans, perished. Amongst 
those who fellwaa Pulawski, the brave Pole, who, 
when Poland was ravaged by Bussia and Prussia, 
had defended the cause of liberty in the Old 
World. At last, d'Estaing, repulsed on every side 
by the bravery of the English, was obligod to retreat 
over heaps of the dead, dying, and wounded, he 
himself in danger of falling from loss of blood by 
the way. He, and the remnant of his brave fol- 
lowers, regained their ships, re-embarked ir 
fog, and sailed back to the. Autillcs.* 

D'Estaing had also been wounded when attack- 

• "About ten d'oloslt apoa tho morning of the 9th of Oct, J 
a trace wtt8 desired by the Flencli and Amerioans, and leam I 
to bury tbeir dead sjid to carry oB their votmdud. This wi 
gmntod by the English, ' for those irbo Uiy at a distonofl, ( 
out of Bight of tho EngliBh lines ;' those within or new oi 
iibbnlis," says General PreTost, " wa bnried, 203 on the right, 
and on tha left 2H — and dolivered IIG wounded priaonen^ 
the grent«at part mortally. A good many were bnried by 1h« ■ 
onemy ; many wore self buried in the mud of the swamp g ] 
and no doubt many woi-e carriod off. Many doiartora <UUM 
to aa. Sick and woondod, of nhich there nere a great 
Dumber, were embaiked. Aftor the engagement a grsBt deal 
of civility passed betweun us und the French, and many kpo- 
logies wore made for the rofusal of sending the women 
children out of tho town." — Eitmct of a letter from Qei 
Prevoflt to Lord 0. Qermaine. 
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ing Granada. The young Vicomte de Noailles 
and Arthur Dillon there also distinguished them- 
selves at the head of two French columns, as they 
did at Savannah. The Comte Theodore de La- 
meth, another hero of Granada, was despatched to 
France with news of the victories. We have seen 
with what enthusiasm tlie intelligence was received 
in France. D'Estaing himself returned to France 
after his unsuccessful siege of Savannah. His 
dauntless courage and energy shone forth the 
more in contrast to the conduct of D'Orvilliers, 
who had lost such brilliant opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself. D'Estaing was enthusiastically 
welcomed home by his countrymen. The sight of 
his wounds affected them ; the sight of the flags 
and colours which he had won from the English, 
now waving in the church of Notre Dame, stimu- 
lated their zeal for the cause in which he had 
fought and bled. But d'Estaing had enemies. 
Bouill^, the Governor of Martinique, whom he 
had displaced, was not his friend. It began to be 
whispered that d'Estaing in his despatches had 
sounded his own praises too highly. " It was not 
thus," said some in Paris, " that Caesar wrote his 
commentaries." America, too, was discontented 
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at il'Estaing having summoned the Governor t 
Savannah to surrender in tlie name only of t 
King of France, 

The Count de Grasse" had joined d'Estaing at 1 
Martinique, this Lieuteuant-Gfiieral of French 
naval armius having sailed from Brest with four 
vessels of the line and some fiTgates. lie was also 
])re3ent at Granada ; but, having been detahied bjftj 
(-•ontrary winds, he only arrived at the end of I 
action ; and thus the elements again protected thttl 
English, and helped to save Admiral Byron f 
defeat. 

The following year the Count de Grasse a 
sisted in the various combats that the Count d 
Guiehen, who bad replaced the Count d'Estuofd 
maintained against Admiral Rodney, with eqi 
lose on both sides. The Count de Guicben, 
ever, looked forward to the conquest of Jam 
and other bles, when he was joined by a Spanish 
squadron, under Don Solano; but the French and 
Spanish admirals proverbially difFere<l in their 
plan of attack. The health of the French Ret 
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was bad. De S^gur and other Frenchmen con- 
gratulate the English on their having understood 
sanitary science better than the French did. A 
contagious malady affected the French fleets, and 
rendered it impossible for them to form any impor- 
tant enterprise. 

The consequences of the check at Savannah had 
been fatal to the French. Lord Comwallis had 
seized Georgia and the two Carolinas ; soon he 
made himself master of Charlestown. Royalists 
and Tories seemed once more in the ascendant. 
In the meanwhile, America appealed to France for 
fresh aid, and even reproached France for having 
abandoned her in this, the most imminent crisis. 
George Washington, the friend and confidant of 
Lafayette, re-assured the Congress. Firm, coura- 
geous, unshaken by diflSculties and dangers, 
George Washington maintained strict discipline in 
his army of the North, and trusted to France and 
to the virtue of the cause she had espoused. 

Lafayette was still in France. He had foreseen 
this time when America would be disheartened, 
and when the government at Versailles would be 
backward in the fulfilment of promises. Lafayette 
knew that the Cabinet of Versailles would not at 
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pivsont second liis >"iews concerning Canada (for 
roasi>ns already named). He, therefore, had 
ourlxHl las own enthusiasm in favour of the Gana- 
(liiui projects and had executed a bold resolntion, 
whicli, as it tumeil out, was justified, as his other 
rosohitions liad Ixvn, bv success. 

When first I-afayette returned to France, he 
hail biHMi enjoineil bv one political party in Ame- 
rica not to demand auxiliary troops for the United 
St4Ues. A popidar jealousy had sprung up in 
America a^iinst the allies who reaped and wore the 
lauri^ls which she had planted. Some members of 
(\>n{]fri*ss, then^fore, feared that fresh auxiliaries 
would excMte fresh discontent. Lafayette, though 
appeariiiix to IuhhI these suggestions, knew their 
fallacy, and determined to act in his own country 
without ivgarding them. In the name, therefore, 
of the t 'ongivss of America, he demanded of the 
Cabinet of Versailles a succoiu: of auxiliary troops 
for the United Stjites ; and had even fixed on the 
port of Khode Ishind, evacuated by the £ngUsh, 
for the reception of these troops. He had ob- 
tained the promise of 0,000 men (to be sent out 
under Count Rochambeau), and was urging on 
the equipment of these troops, just as America 
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discovered that she could not afford to indulge in 
jealousy of her ally, and was beginning to cry 
out for help in the crisis which he had foreseen,* 
In the meanwhile, Lafayette had armed himself 
against the chances that might have exposed him 
at home, as the self-constituted originator of this 
scheme, by writing to M, de Vergennes : 

" Feb. 14, 1779. 
"... The indiscretion of several members of 

Congress, and the number of officers returning 
from America, will always spread reports impossible 
to stifle. Truth cannot remain concealed but by 
hiding herself in a crowd of false reports ; that is 
the only resource by which oiu: secrets in America 
can be saved from some inconveniences resulting 
from the form of government there."t 

Lafayette, in France, was only thinking of how 
to help America at the expense of his own country. 
Fetes were given to him at Versailles, but he con- 
fesses that at each of these he was calculating how 
far the cost of such sumptuous honours rendered to 
him would go towards achieving perfect liberty in 
the Western world, if so applied. De Maure- 

♦ Memoires Historiqnes, snr les armies, 1779, 1780, 1781. 
Lafayette. Bruxelles, 1837. 
t Gorrespondalioe de Lafayette. Tome i., p. 200. 
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pas made a shrewd guess at the truth when he de- 
clared : " To help America, this young French 
hero would gladly ransack Versailles." 

In the matter of raising fresh auxiliaries, chance 
favoured him. It really seemed as though La- 
fayette were acting by unanimous desire of Con- 
gress ; for, whilst urging the Government at home 
on this point. Congress sent over a sword to him, in 
the name of the American people, with the follow- 
ing letter to Louis XVI : 

" We recommend this noble young man to the 
attention of your Majesty, because we have seen him 
wise in council, brave upon the field of battle, and 
patient in the midst of the fatigues of war."* 

How could the Cabinet of Versailles doubt La- 
fayette, thus armed and recommended I 

Dr. Franklin was deputed to have this sword 
appropriately engraved, previously to presentation. 
Upon one side of it were represented the engage- 
ments in which Lafayette had taken part, with 
America offering a branch of laurel to a young 
warrior. Upon the other side, the same young 
warrior is portrayed in the act of inflicting a mor-^ 
tal wound on the British Lion Also on the other 

* Nouvelle Biographic, Paris, 1830. 
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side, mottoes : " Crescam ut prosimJ^ " Cur nonf^ 
which latter Lafayette had adopted on his deparr 
ture from America. 

Lafayette was at Havre when this sword was 
presented to him by the hands of Dr. FrankKn's 
grandson (the son of the unfortunate William 
Franklin, Tory and Royalist, whose letter to Wash- 
ington we have elsewhere considered). 

Lafayette at Havre was meditating the descent 
on England. Dr. Franklin sent a letter to Lafa- 
yette with the sword ; this letter is dated, "Passy 
Aug. 24, 1779," and concludes : 

" The Congress ordered that this sword should 
be ornamented with suitable devices. Some of 
the principal actions of the war in which you have 
distinguished yourself by your valour and good 
conduct" (Monmouth, Barren-Hill, Gloucester, 
and Rhode Island) " are represented upon it ... . 
Thanks to the excellent artists of France, I see that 
it is very easy to express all, save the sentiment that 
we have of your merit and our obligations towards 
you."* 

Thus, we see. Dr. Franklin, the philosopher of" 

* Memoires Historiques sur les armees, 1778, 1779, 1780. 
Tome i., p. 179. 
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Philadelphia, having inhaled the atmosphere of 
the Court of Versailles, was imbued with the 
essence of French politeness. The week before 
the date of this letter. Dr. Franklin had been in- 
stalled as " The Venerable " at the Freemason's 
Lodge of " The Nine Sisters," in Paris, where the 
Apotheosis of Voltaire had been celebrated the 
preceding year. A grand f Ste had been given at 
the lodge in honour of Dr. Franklin's inaugura- 
tion, to which f Ste (" purely academical, but diver- 
sified by music and readings ") ladies were ad- 
mitted.* The Mar^chale de Luxembourg (to 
whom Voltaire, in his last days, had prophesied the 
necessity of war between England and France) 
had been created Grand-Mistress of the Free- 
masons. Philosophers assembled in the salons of 
Madame de Luxembourg, although she still main- 
tained the haut ton of the noblesse of the time of 
Louis XV. Everywhere the spirit of Liberty 
crept in : " that spirit of Liberty which was 
gradually changing the face of the world, by en- 
lightening it, and unhappily, also, by shaking all 
its foundations." The accomplished Chevalier de 
la Luzerne was sent out as minister by France to 

* Moms, de Bachaumont. 
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America in 1779. Upon the 12th of June in 
that year, Lafayette had written to Washington : 

" Referring you to the Chevalier de la Luzerne 
for all that concerns the news of the moment, I will 
only say one word to you upon the great subject — 
Money. I am so much occupied about this, and 
have insisted so strongly upon it, that M. Necker, 
the Finance Director, fears me like the devil. 
France has lately made great outlays; those 
Spaniards do not yield their dollars freely. Never- 
theless, Dr. Franklin has obtained the money 
necessary for defraying the Congress bills, and I 
hope to determine the Government here to make 
greater sacrifices. To serve America, my dear 
General, is an inexpressible joy to my heart .... 
For the love of Heaven, prevent those internal 
quarrels, the reports of which are more injurious 
than anything else to the interests and reputation 
of America .... I have a wife, my dear Gene- 
ral, who loves you, and her affection is too well 

justified for me to oppose it I hope soon 

again to be a father."* 

* The Congress had been divided against itself upon some 
points, and, what was of at least equal consequence, the American 
generals, Washington and Lee, had been at issue respecting mili- 
tary tactics in more than one recent engagement. General Lee, 
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The reception of the French envoy, fhe Cheva- 
lier de la Luzerne, at Boston, was very different 
from that with which Lafayette had been greeted 
at Versailles. The Chevalier, not having an- 

l)y his own request, was tried by court-martial, and, on the 5th 
of December, 1778, was condemned for disobedience to orders, 
for disrespect to the Commander-in-Chief, and for having m»Ati 
an unnecessary retreat. General Lee then termed the court- 
martial a " Court of Inquisition," and retired to his estate in Vir- 
ginia, " to learn,*' as he said, " to hoe tobacco, for my latest di»- 
covery is, that that is the best school to form a consummate 
(reneral^ This sarcasm on Washington was bitterly retorted by 
the American press on Lee. In the Petmoflvama JRoelxl, or 
(Jmeral Advertiser^ of April 13, 1779, just after Lee*s retirement, 
there is a fierce attack on the retired General The foUowing 
extracts will show what ' slashing articles ' American editors 
indulged in nearly 100 years ago : — 

" To General Lee. — This town is not an Athens ; nor aie 
you, sir, a Diogenes ; for though, from the derivation of the word, 
you might be called a cynic, and draw some resemblance from 
your living in a dog-kennel, a place almost as closely circun- 
scribed as a tub " (Lee's house was small), " yet you have so 
little pretence to philosophy, that you can never be ranked with 
that ancient. . . . What sense of honour a man can have who has 
been seven or eight months in this city damning^ Washington 
. . . and threatening to resign — ' aye, God damn them^ that worn 
woudd^^ and frowning and dancing like a Caledonian stung by a 
Tarantula, and yet continuing to retain your commission, is a 
question to be proposed to the Academies. . . . — ^I am, sir 

"The Compiler op the * United States MAGAzrax.*** 

" P.S — Your military and political reputation will be moie 
directly considered in my next." — Transcribed from news- 
paper above named, date April 13, 1779. 
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nounced liimself to Congress, did not choose to 
be received in his public character ; and even " if 
he had," says Washington, " it was not my inten- 
tion to depart from that plain and simple manner 
of living which accords with the real interest and 
policy of men struggling imder every difficulty for 
the attainment of the most inestimable blessing of 
life— Liberty." 

The Chevalier was welcomed to the mountains 
of America with the thunder of artillery, and was 
received with stem simplicity ; but " he was polite 
enough," adds Washington, " to approve my 
principle, and condescended to appear pleased with 
our Spartan living. In a word, he made us all ex- 
ceedingly happy by his affability and good-humour 
while he remained in camp."* 

In September, 1779, Washington wrote to 
Lafayette ; and his letter will show how great the 
hope had been in America as to the result of the 
descent of France and Spain upon England, and 
how great, therefore, in proportion, must have been 
the disappointment, when the news of the failure 
of that expedition reached America. After ex- 

♦ Washington Irving*8 Life of Washington. VoL iii., p. 1078. 
London, 1856. Appendix 0. 
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pressing the wish of Mrs. Washington and himself 
that Lafayette, on his return to America, would 
bring his wife, the young Marquise (n^e de 
NoaillesJ, with him, Washington writes : — 

" The declaration of Spain in favour of France 
has spread an universal joy among all the Whigs, 
while the poor Tory withers like a flower which 
fades before the setting of the sun. • . • We await 
with anxiety news of great and important events 
on your side of the Atlantic, . . . Our eyes turn 
first to a descent upon England, then upon an ex- 
pedition to Ireland, to Minorca, to Gibraltar — ^in a 
word, we hope everything. . . The glorious success 
of the Count d'Estaing in the Antilles, at the 
same time that it increases the possessions of 
France, and adds a new lustre to her arms, is an 
imexpected source of new misfortunes to our tender 
and generous mother^ England; . . . and, as no 
experience is worth that which is dearly bought, I 
have confidence that she will turn these sort of 
lessons to her own profit, . . . they will, I hope, 
teach all the tyrants in the world that the only as- 
sured road which leads to honour, to glory, and to 
true dignity, is justice !..."* 

♦ Corrcspondances, 1779. Bruzelles, 1887. 
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As we have seen, Washington was precipitate 
in this reflection on England — the winds frustrat- 
ing the descent of France and Spain upon her 
coasts, and d'Estaing^s loss at Savannah going far 
to counterbalance the glory he had previously ac- 
quired. Unwarned by the unexpected number 
and improvements of the French ships in the 
Channel skirmish the preceding year, between the 
Due de Chartres, d'Orvilliers, and Admiral Kep- 
pel, England was again taken by surprise at the 
strength of the French and Spanish Navy, as exhi- 
bited in the British Channel in 1779. The Chan- 
nel Islands, alarmed, were bristling with defensive 
preparations, Harry Conway (who was after- 
wards appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces) was at this time in Jersey. Harry Conway 
had fought bravely in the last war against the 
French, and was the intimate friend and corre- 
spondent of Horace Walpole. He was the hus- 
band of the accomplished Countess of Ailesbury, 
and the father of the celebrated amateur sculptor, 
Anne Damer, to whom Horace Walpole be- 
queathed Strawberry Hill. His wife in London 
was in terror at her husband's position in Jersey. 
His daughter, crossing in an English packet from 

l2 
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Dover to Ostend, was captured by the French, 
but was gallantly treated and soon released. To 
the Countess of Ailesbury, Horace Walpole thus 
writes on the private and political events in which 
she was personally interested : 

" Friday Night, 1779. 
" I am not at all surprised, my dear Madame, at 
the intrepidity of Mrs. Damer; she always was 
the heroic daughter of a hero. ... I am far from 
thinking, . . . with your ladyship, . . . that more 
troops and artillery at Jersey would be desirable, 
. . . when so big a cloud hangs over this island ; 
nor would any nimiber avail if the French should 
be masters at sea. . . . My present comfort as to 
Mr. Conway is, that France has a far greater ob- 
ject (than Jersey). . . . Our fleet is allowed to be 
the finest ever set forth by this country — ^but it is 
inferior J by seventeen ships j to the united squadron of 
the Bourbons. France, if successful, means to 
pour in a vast many thousands on us, and has 
threatened to bum the capital itself. Jersey does 
not enter into a calculation of such magni- 
tude." 

Walpole was wrong. The Due de Lauzun — 
bon soldaty mauvais sujet — ^has since revealed how 
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a secret expedition against Jersey was only post- 
^ poned by the advice of Marshal Broglie — " minis- 
, ters preferring to yield rather than to dis- 
pute." 

Notwithstanding the superiority of the Bour- 
bon Fleets over that of Great Britain, the 
ship-building that was still continued in France 
did not keep pace with Lafayette's impatience. 
He therefore recommended the following plan for 
the more rapid augmentation of the French ^avy 
to M. de Vergennes, Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Versailles : — 

" Do you not think, M. le Comte, that if, with- 
out doing a wrong to his little fleet of observation, 
the King of Sweden lent four vessels of the line to 
America, with their equipments, that the United 
States would engage themselves to fulfil certain 
conditions in a year, and that this bargain would 
turn to our profit ? The ships would arrive under 
a Swedish flag. France would meddle in nothing. 
We would buy them in the port ; we would place 
officers in blue over them, and fly the American 
flag at the moment of embarkation. ... It would 
only be necessary for France to pledge herself for 
the hire of those ships, and to perfect their arma- 
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ment. ... I have not yet spoken on this matter 
to M. le Doctenr Franklin, but I have felt the 
pulse of the Swedish ambassador, and am satis- 
fied with it. ..." * 

(Lately Lafayette had complained to M. de 
Vergennes that the fifty-gun vessel, the "Bon- 
homme Richard," named after one of Dr. Frank- 
lin's books, was making but slow progress.) 

The Dutch had another plan of assisting France 
upon the seas. (The Dutch were professedly neu- 
tral, but secretly allied with France). They con- 
verted the rebel trading vessels into Dutch bottoms^ 
which secured them, by that subterfuge, from being 
taken by English cruisers; and, as the PoUticai 
Magazine (the organ of the English King and 
Tories) indignantly declares: The "Dutch, to 

♦ Correspondances, 1778, 1779, 1780. Bmxelles, 1837. The 
year 1755 had afforded a precedMit for Lafayette's scheme. M* 
do Bouille, then Minister of Marine, proposed, and effectually 
carried out a plan for buying up ships of other countries, of bor- 
rowing them, or of taking possession of them, on the plea of 
their being engaged in piracy. In the same memorial, wherein 
de Bouille urges this scheme on the attention of the Cabinet, 
another plan is proposed, of hiring sailors by corruption ; the ar- 
gument being that, let the conmion sailor's country be what it 
may, his only legitimate Prince is Money. — (Arrets de VersaiUea, 
1755.) By the same rule as that above named, had Frederiek of 
Prussia increased his army. 
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crown their treachery, ingratitude, and insolence, 
entered into a league with our rebel Colonies. All 
this they did against their best benefactor, Eng- 
land .... weaMy and vainly imagining that our 
being involved in war with so many powerful ene- 
mies, would induce us tamely to submit to such 
flagrant treacheries. But our Ministry possessed 
too much vigour to be any longer dupes of Dutch 
knavery, and war ensued." 

The facilities afforded by Dutch-bottomed rebel 
trading vessels — ^indignantly declaimed against in 
England in 1781 — may have helped to bring about 
the disastrous fate of Henry Laurens, formerly 
president of Congress. 

" Henry Laurens was sent by America (1780) 
to Holland, there to conclude a treaty and to 
negotiate a loan. ... In August he took passage 
from Martinique for Holland in a Dutch packet, 
— the ^Mercury,' — ^which, when three days outatsea, 
was captured by the British frigate ^Vestal;' and 
Henry Laurens, with his Secretary and the Cap- 
tain of the Dutch packet, were sent prisoners to 
England. In England a question arose in the 
King^s Cabinet, as to whether Laurens should be 
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treated as a prisoner of war or as a traitor. The 
result was, that he was committed to the Tower 
for high treason — ^the warrant being signed by 
Lords Stormont, Hillsborough, and G. Germaine, 
three Secretaries of State."* 

For the present, we must leave him there. 
Great depression fell upon the leaders of the 
American and French armies when news reached 
them of the failure of the joint expedition of 
France and Spain against England. Even 
Washington, who has shown us how much he had 
hoped as to the result of this descent upon the 
coasts of England, was proportionately disap- 
pointed. The severest hardships of war were now 
endured by the American insurgents. At the 
opening of the year 1780, Washington's soldiers 
were in want of food and clothing. The winter 
was remarkably early and cold. Washington wrote 
to Congress on the 8th of January, 1780 : 

" The troops, both officers and men, have been 
almost perishing from want. They merit approbflr 
tion for the patience with which they have borne 
their sufferings, and ought to excite the sympa- 
thies of their countrymen." 

* Spark's Diplomatic CorreBpondence, voL ii., p. 46. 
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The news readied London how Americans were 
now pnnished for their rebellion ; and the Tory 
j^ress was not slow in publishing the hardships 
which were the consequence of " Independence." 
There was a homily in those hardships, which 
Englishmen at home and at ease, sitting by their 
warm firesides, read as showing the danger of 
disobedience to constituted authority; and which 
Americans, cold and hungry in the camp, inter- 
preted as a trial of their faith in the cause for 
which they were martyrs. They were a ragged 
army of martyrs, but they believed that their cause 
was a glorious cause, and that belief sustained them. 

"Congress had commenced the war without 
adequate funds, and without the power of impos- 
ing direct taxes. To meet pressing emergencies, 
it had issued paper money, which, for a time, 
passed current at par ; but sank in value as further 
issues succeeded, and that already in circulation 
remained unredeemed."* Washington, therefore, 
until further help should arrive from France, was 
compelled, by the distresses of his army, to throw 
himself upon the mercy of the counties of the 
State. His appeal was heartily responded to. 

• Idfe of Washington. Washington Irving. Vol. iv., p. 1082. 
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Farmers supplied their coimtrymen in arms with 
provisions, and farmer^s wives and daughters 
knitted and sewed for " the soldiery." The relief, 
hpwever, was only temporary, and utterly ineffi- 
cient, especially as the cold increased. The bay 
of New York was frozen over. The strait which 
separated Washington and his troops from the 
enemy was now a bridge of ice. To keep up the 
spirits of his men Washington hazarded a surprise 
on the British force, which resulted disastrously to 
the Americans, and caused many of the farmers 
who had supplied the insurgent army with neces- 
saries of life, to suffer severely at the hands of the 
enemy. 

It is impossible to conceive what would have 
been the fate of Washington himself, or to cal- 
culate on the issue of the American Rebellion, 
had not Lafayette gone over to France, and, 
having taken the law into his own hands, as we 
have seen, succeeded in raising fresh supplies for 
America. 

Lafayette's letters were as angels' messages to 
Washington, although the country they came 
from was daily drawing nearer to the hell of revo- 
lution rather than to the heaven of peace. France 
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seemed, however, only to be amusing herself by 
taming the most serious events of the times into 
jest. There was some philosophy in this, on the 
plea that ^^ no man is a judge of his own troubles 
until he sees the ludicrous side of them." Satire 
in the eighteenth century, in France, was a ne- 
cessity, as the only ventilator of public opinion. 
PubUc opinion was fast breaking down old barriers 
and tyrannous restrictions, but the press was still 
gagged. Nevertheless, Government could not 
attack an anonymous lampooner, except in extreme 
cases of personal slander, although there was 
danger to constituted authority beneath the mask 
of Comus. Satire, however, sometimes acted as a 
momentary safety-valve for popular discontent. 
Thus, in the case of the abortive descent of 
d'Orvilliers upon England, popular opinion, which 
had been alarmingly excited against that "Admiral 
of the Capuchins," as it nicknamed d'Orvilliers, 
seemed afterwards to evaporate in a jeu cFesjyrity 
which invested certain actors and actresses with 
the command of the French fleet, according to 
mpposed characteristic affinity between them and 
certain naval officers.* 

* "A diyiflion has taken place in the combined fleets of th« 
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At Versailles, young French nobles, forbidden 
by Giovemment to fipht abroad, and by cmtom to 
speak at borne in the comicils of tbetr coimtiy, 
paaquinaded tjTanny, injustice, and the inertness 
of rulers. " Salons," aaya de Segur, " were war 
battle-fields; restricted from real fighting, we 
showed by light Bkirmishes that our compressed 
liberty was a fire that was ranotbcred, but not 
extinct." The Due de Choiseul declared that 
"Ministers' watches are always too alow by six 
months." Young de S^gur, jealous at the sight 
of Lafayette crowned with laurels which a tardy 
Government had forbidden him to share, made 
rebellious rhymes. The King called young 
de S^gur to account for his treasonable rhymes 
one day, when out hunting with him. {De 
Lauzun declares that these royal hunts wearied 

Quoons ' Voiins ' and ' Mcltmrneno.' The two pftrtioB are readj 
to come to a. oiril war] joalouaj ia the prinoiplo ol tbis diaoidar. 
, . . The ' White Squadron ' flioa the flog of Quoon VenuB, the 
'Bed Sqnadrtni' fliaa the flng o( Queen Molporaane. ...'La 
Dnru ' (of the white squiidron) ia oaamiaDded b; Admiral Yea- 
tris (the icteron dancer). This ship of 100 gaoa bag more ap- 
paanince than BolJdity ! . . . 4c., &o,, Ac. 'Le Talent' (of tho 
red squadron) ia commandei] by Admiral Sninial the elder (th* 
best actresa In Paris at that time). This ship of 120 gam has 
a Buporb buttery, Ac. 4c., &e,, 4c." — Snpplfiment (Imaginary) k 
la Gazette da Fnmoe, Septembre S7, 1T79. 
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him to death.) De S^gur loved the King, although 
he hated the Government ; he was just about to 
throw himself on his Majesty's mercy to pardon 
his pen and to employ his sword ; but, remember- 
ing the fate of old Maurepas (who had been exiled 
twenty years for a rhyme), de S^gur stammered 
forth, " Sire, I have unfortunately made too many 
flongs in my life to know to which your Majesty 
now allndes." "It contains," said the King, 
^^lieentums couplets on les Jahux tromphr De 
S^gor, pretending to think that his Majesty's 
morals as a man were outraged, and not his dignity 
as a King, rode close to the side of his bridle, and, 
in a low voice, improvised some other couplets, 
which were licentious enough, but not litigious. 
The Eang disapproved as a moralist, but was satis- 
fied as a monarch, and de S6gur^s ready wit thus 
saved him. In 1779 Paris was not in good humour 
withthe Due de Chartres, because it then began 
to he whispered that it was partly owing to his jea- 
lonsy against d'Orvilliers that the attempted descent 
on £ngland had failed. The laurels with which the 
Due de Chartres had been crowned at the Opera, 
after his encounter, on the British Channel, with 
Keppel, were now faded beside the fresher ones of 
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Lafayette and d'Estaing. The Due de CbartM 
was one eveningj in 1779, at a ball at the Open 
House, reviewing all the women there, in corapsasf 
with M. le Comte de Genlis. The Count pointirf 
out one of these ladies who had a fine figure, foi 
the prince's admiration, " Bah I" said the priucs 
" she's pass&e" The lady heard the word, and 
indignantly turning round on the prince, " Mob! 
seigneur," said she, " then in that case I am 1 
your fame." 

Sarcasm against Government was present at the 
balls and fetes given by order of Government itt 
honour of Lafayette. Bnt Lafayette, accustomed 
now to fight with the sword rather than with tb^ 
tongue, was impatient, in the midst of Frendl 
festivities, to return to America, there to unsheath 
the sword she had sent over to him. The hard- 
ships to which Washington and his brave troops, 
were exposed in America presented themselves 
to Lafayette in gloomy contrast to the frivoUties 
of France by which he found himself surroundeX 
This contrast was a satire that taught Lafayette 
how to appreciate the " Rights of Man," which, in 
later years he propounded to France with terrible 
reahty. At length, havinghastenedGovemmentin 
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the equipment of Coimt Bochambeau and his troops 
for American service, Lafayette once more set sail 
across the Atlantic, not this time as a fugitive 
imder attainder of high treason, but on board of a 
frigate which the King of France had given to him 
for his passage. At the entrance of the port of 
Boston, on the 27th April, 1780, Lafayette wrote 
to Gkneral Washington : 

" I am here, my dear General, joyful at once 
more finding myself one of your faithful soldiers. 
• . . The day after to-morrow I shall start to join 
my beloved and reverend General and friend, who 
will easily recognize the hand of his young soldier. 
Adieu.*** 

♦ Correspondance, 1780. P. 281. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jean Baptiste, Count de Rochambeau — His earlj life in 
cloister, camp, and court — Count Rochambeau in Ame- 
rica — ^Rochambeau, George Washington, and Lafayette 
— ^Rochambeau's letter to Lafayette — ^The Abbd Robin's 
description of Boston in the eighteenth century — ^Religi- 
ous sects and the sabbath in Boston, 1780 — Change in 
the War and Marine ministry at Versailles — Queen Marie 
Antoinette and Cabinet Ministers^ wives — The Queen 
nominates a new War Minister — ^The Queen is opposed 
by Count de Maurepas — ^The Queen^s complaint to 
the Duchesse de PoHgnac — ^The Queen opposes the 
King's Prime Minister — ^A short-lived strong govern- 
ment at Versailles — ^The Queen's Bonti Incorrigible — 
Necker's Reforms — Necker's "Account Rendered" — 
Necker's enemies — Original pamphlet against Necker — 
The Count d'Artois at the Temple — ^Turgot's letter against 
Necker — Charges against Necker — ^Necker resigns — ^Ma- 
lignity of Maurepas — ^Necker exiled — Portraits of Necker, 
of his wife, and of his daughter, by Madame de Genlis — 
Grand assembly of the clergy in Paris — Religious revivals 
in Paris — ^Pope Clement XTV. and Pope Pius VL — ^Letter 
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of Pope Clement XIY. to a Protestant minister — ^A 
Scotch fanatic's attempt to convert the Pope — Contem- 
porary flketches of Pope Pius VI. — Voltaire's letter on 
the necessity of religion for the people — Contemporary 
caricature of Voltaire and Rousseau — Social effects of 
their opinions in 1781 — ^Demand in France for social 
equality — The Queen takes her daughter to see Nun 
Louise. 

Jean Baptiste^ Count de Bochambeau, who, in 
1780^ was in command of the auxiliary corps sent 
oat by France to the United States of America, 
was bom in 1725, at Vendome, where his father 
was Governor. Jean Baptiste was a younger son; 
and, as such, was destined for the priesthood, 
whilst his elder brother followed their father^s 
career of arms. Jean Baptiste had been taught to 
obey. Church creed and old regime family cus- 
tom left little room for self-will in France in the 
middle of the eighteenth century ; therefore, Jean 
Baptiste was literally just about to submit to the 
tonsure at the hands of the Bishop of Blois, when 
news arrived that his elder brother was dead. The 
Bishop stopped his scissors. The Church had lost 
a priest ; the State had gained a soldier, who would 
command others none the worse for having himself 
learned and practised the lessons of obedience. The 
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Bishop improved the occasion ; his homily was not 
lost, although its original intention was reversed. 

"Now," said he to Jean Baptiste, "you must 
serve your King and country with the same zeal 
with which you would have served God and the 
Church." From the tutelage of the Bishop of 
Blois, young Count de Rochambeau was removed to 
that of Marshal Saxe. 

It was war time. Louis XV. was then the 
" Well Beloved " of his people, and the hero of 
Flanders. Marshal Saxe was fighting for the 
King of France. The camp was a stirring change 
to young Rochambeau, who had been reared in 
monastic seclusion ; but he carried the best lessons 
of his youth into the camp, and practised them 
there.* 

His name is honourably mentioned by Mar- 
shal Saxe, in his dispatches after the siege of 
Namur. One day Rochambeau climbed a height 

♦ The brave and brilliant, but dissolute, Due de Lauznn 
says of him, " He never spoke but of war-facts. In the plain, 
in your chamber, on your table, on your snuff-box, if you only 
drew it forth from your pocket, de Rochambeau was always 
ready to execute miUtary mauoeuvres. He was exclusively full 
of his vocation." De Rochambeau, faithful to the Cross and 
to the Crown, was a rebuke to do Lauzun, who — ^true to his time 
— was constant to neither. 
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tQ reconnoitre, and found only two of the ene- 
my's sentinels, who were sleeping. He hastened 
to impart this intelligence to the Count de Cler- 
mont, who profited by it to make a sudden and sea- 
sonable attack, and Namur was taken. Through- 
out the yarious sieges of that war, Kochambeau 
distinguished himself. After the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he married, and appeared at the Court 
of Versailles, whither his fame in the camp had 
preceded him. Old Marshal Belleisle, the vetc»- 
ran of the French army, the military adviser of 
Louis XY. in this, the most brilliant part of his 
reign, and the political tutor of Madame de Pom- 
padour, had sounded Eochambeau's praises at Ver- 
sailles, declaring that he was the example of 
the garrison. 

The young Count's wounds, his narrow escape 
from being a priest, and his recent marriage, all 
added to the eager expectation which awaited liim 
at Versailles ; but he was not popular there. His 
monastic education had not prepared him to shine 
in a court where badinage was in vogue, where the 
gay Abb^ de Bemis introduced the most serious 
considerations to the King's notice under the form 
of brilliant metaphor, where Voltaire wrote plays 
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which the Kin^ and the Court acted, and whenri 
Madame de Pompadour, before the dark days o 
retributiou overshadowed her, reigned supremfr- 
her policy being to amuse the King, whom s 
charmed even more by her wit and varied talenti 
than by her mobile and incomparable 
How should Count Bochamheau, trained for the " 
, cloister, shine in such a court as this ? He waa 
happier in garrison. In time he succeeded his 
father in the government of Vendome. His niili- 
tary rule was so strict and just, that his re^meoit 
(de ia Marche) was pronounced perfect, aitdf J 
during the Seven Years' War, was demanded 1 
Marshal Due de Richeheu for the conquest c 
Minorca. It was Rocliambeau who suggested t 
mode by which Frencli soldiers in Minorca ti 
reatrahied from drunkenness, viz, — by the ti 
that no man found drunk should have the honotli 
of mounting the trenches — (which, as Madame d 
Pompadour said, was, " of not having hb 1 
broken." " Ou le point d'honneur va-t^il sc nicherl^'il 
she asked). * The same year that Minorca i 
conquered by the French (1766), Rochambeau was 

• Secret Iliatory of tlia Coart of Franca under Louis SV., i 
li., p. IB7. 
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made Chevalier of St. Louis, and Brigadier of In- 
fantry; and, during the whole of the Seven Yeai^s' 
War which followed, he bravely distinguished him- 
self. In the interval between then and 1780, 
when he set sail for America, with the auxiliary 
corps which, by stratagem, Lafayette had suc> 
oeeded in gaining from France, Bochambeau had 
perfected himself in military tactics, had helped to 
train a new generation of French soldiers, and, by 
his conduct as a man, had evinced that the homily 
of the Bishop of -Blois was not forgotten by him. 
Bochambeau was in all respects welcome to Gene- 
ral Washington. There was an affinity of char 
lacter between them, which soon led to mutual 
appreciation and respect. Washington submitted 
to Bochambeau's experience in not risking rash 
attacks upon the enemy ; whilst m other things, 
Bochambeau, notwithstanding his rank, age, and 
militaiy position, rendered all honour to Washing- 
ton, as Generalissimo of the American forces. 
The calm and matured judgment of Bochambeau 
was somewhat of a restraint to the ardent and im- 
petuous Lafayette, who had been welcomed back 
with popular enthusiasm to America; who was 
received there on his return with tears of joy by 
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Wasliington, and who had brought with him 
swords, and flags, and ordera from France for the 
Amerioan army. Lafayette's enthusiasm was 
eonta^ous. His impulse eleetrifiod others. The 
ladies of Baltimore made 2,(M)0 guineas' wortli of 
lineu into shirts for the ragged American milttia- 
men, which linen Lafayette had bought with 
money raised on his bill by the merchants of Bal- 
timore. Rocbambeau's discretion was a safeguard 
to Lafayette's zeal, although the ardour of Lafa- 
yette's soul c^uld sometimes but ill endure to be 
curbed by age and experience. The defence of ViP- 
ginia was confided to Lafayette. Virginia was 
then menaced by Arnold and Cnrnwallis, Com- 
wallis declared of Lafayette, " The boy shall not 
escape me." The "boy's" impetuosity was only 
too likely to verify tlie words of Comwallis, had it , 
not been checked by the prudent counsels of Ro- 
chambeau. Lafayette was inclined to resist these i 
counsels. Rochambeau patiently remonstrated 
with him in the'foUowing letter, dated — 



"NBW]iort, August, 1780. 
" Permit an old father, my dear nmniiuH, to reply to yon 
as to a Bon whom he iofinitely love* and eHteems. ... It 
always quite right to tliink Frenchmen invincible, but I m 
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going to confide a great secret to you, which is the result of 
forty years' experience, . . . there are none easier to beat 
than are Frenchmen when they have lost confidence in their 
leaden ; and they lose it immediately when their leaders 
compromise themselves by personal or private ambition. 
If I have been happy enough to retain the confidence of 
my men, I owe it to the most scrupulous examination of my 
ixxnaoience. ... Of neaiiy 15,000 men of different grades 
who have been killed or wounded imder my orders, in the 
most murderous actions, I have not to reproach myself for 
the loss of ona who was killed on my own account. ... Be 
peraoaded of my most tender friendship, though I have 
thought fit to comment upon some things that displeased 
me in your last despatch, the warmth of your heart and 
soul having a little heated your discretion. Preserve your 
diflcraftion in council, and reserve all your zeal for the 
moment of action. It is always old father Bochambeau 
who speaks to his dear son Lafayette, whom he loves, and 
wiU love and esteem until his last sigh. 

■ 

"Le Comte de Bochambeau."* 

The writer of the above letter soon gained the 
affection and respect of all orders and degrees of 
men in America. Deputations waited on him from 
the American Indians, the chiefs of whom did 
homage to the French General. Old age, women, 
and children felt safe where Rochambeau was; 
and he was complimented by the Quakers of Ame- 
rica, not as a soldier, but for his love of order, 

* Correspondance, 17S0, tome i., p. 256. Broxelles, 1837. 
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and his ability to govern soldiers, and to restrain 
their bad passioDS. 

The Abb6 Eobin, who aftei-wards wrote an ac- 
count of North America for the Queen and the 
Countess d'Artois, went out with Kochamheau and 
his troops. It may be curious to compare Boston 
and Bostonians, as seen by Frenchmen in 1780, 
with Boston and Bostonians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This is what the Abbe Eobin says : 

"At last, after uncertainty, peril, and sickness, 
a good fresh breeze carries us into the road of 
Boston ! From that road, studded with pleasant 
little isles, we perceive, through trees, upon the 
western coast, a magnificent amphitheatre of 
houses . . . This fine amphitheatre curves over 
more than half a league. That is Boston ! Those 
edifices, so elevated and regular, appear to us l«sa 
like a modem colony than an antitjue city. The 
interior of Boston harmonizes with its first view 
from on board ship. Workshops and warehooaes I 
are erected all along a superb jetie, wliich stands 
out nearly two thousand feet in the sea . . . The | 
form of the houses is strange to Euroitean eyes ; 
they aro built eiitirely of wood, not iu the heavy ■ 
and dreary fashion of our old cities, but with I 
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regularity and airy lightness. Their timber-work 
is well knit together, with an outer covering of 
fine and polished boards, placed accurately one 
above another like roof-tiles; these boards are 
painted grey, which adds infinitely to the harmony 
of the whole appearance ; the roofs arc orna- 
mented by balustrades . . . the foundations are sup- 
ported upon a wall about a foot high. One feels 
how much more healthy these houses must be than 
ours are in France I . . .These houses are moveable; 
theur weight is inconsiderable in proportion to their 
mass ... I have seen a house two stories high, 
which had been transported a quarter of a league 
from its original site (all the French army wit- 
nessed the same thing done at Newport). The 
habitations of strolling Scythians were less wonder- 
ful than are these . . • Their furniture is simple, 
but of costly wood; the floors are covered with 
woollen carpets or mats, though some are strewed 
with fine sand . . . There are about 6,000 houses, 
and 80,000 inhabitants . . . There arc nineteen 
temples of worship for all sorts of sects. These 
temples are very clean, and some of them are very 
fine, especially those of the Anglicans and Pres- 
byterians • . . The poor as well as the rich hear 
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the word of God in a convenient and decent pos- 
ture. Sunday is observed here with the great- 
est rigour. All business, be its importance what it 
may, ceases on that day. Even the most innocent 
pleasures are not pei-mitted in Boston on a Sunday. 
In this populous city there is great motion and ac- 
tivity during the week ; hut on Sunday one tra^ 
versca the streets without seeing anybody ; and if, 
by chance, one man meets another, he dare scarcely ' 
stop to speak to him. A Frenchman who lod^^ 
with me in Boston took it into his head to play the 
flute one Sunday ; the Other people in the house, 
who heard him, were so indignant that they would 
have proceeded to violence had not the landlord iit- 
terfered. One cannot go into a house on Sunday 
without finding everybody there occupied in reading J 
the Bible ; it is a touching sight to see a father L 
the midst of his family explaining the sublime i 
truths of the Sacred Book to his children. Every- 
body goes to the temple of liis sect. In those tem- 
ples reign silence, order, and reverraice to a degree J 
not found in tliese later days ui our Catholic J 
charches. In these sectarian temples the chanting I 
of the Psalms is slow and majestic. Poetry, in tlie I 
national tongue, aufjments the interest of th« 
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Psalms.* All these temples are entirely without 
ornament. Nothing in them appeals to the ima- 
-gination nor to the heart. Neither painting nor 
scnlptore recalls his duties to the American wor- 
ahipper, by displaying to him those great events 
which stimulate gratitude; nor are pious heroes 
and martyrs thus recalled to him — those whom he 
ought to admire and seek to imitate. The greatness 
of the Being he adores is not depicted to the Ame- 
rican worshipper in pomps and ceremonies . . . No 
ecclesiastical processions indicate to him the homage 
due to the Being by whom nature is renovated, by 
whom the fields are covered with harvests, and the 
trees are laden with fruit. Quakers are still greater 
enemies of external worship. In their silent as- 
semblies the motive which has drawn so many peo- 
ple together is not perceptible until the Holy Spirit 
suddenly ^moving' one of the members, he becomes 
warm, agitated, the Pontiff of the moment ... In 
this spiritual movement there is no exception of 
age, condition, or sex . . . But enthusiasm, the main- 
stay of sects, languishes amongst the Quakers of 
America. 

* It is to be lamented that the Reverend Abbd gives us no 
cine to the version of the psahus used by the Bostonians in 
1760. 



FRENCH VIEW OF CHAliLESTOWN. 

" There is an eminence which rises high abore 
the city of Boston. Upon it Bostoniana have 
placed a sort of lighthouse, which is raised v«y 
high, and surmounted by a haU^l of tar, to W 
lighted in case of attach. At this signal 
than 40,000 men are prepared to take up anD% 
and will be at the gates of the city in less thstt 
twenty-four hours. From this point, also, tb 
ruins of Charlestown are seen. Charlestown wi 
burnt by the EngOsh the 17th of June, 177^ ( 
the battle of Bunker's Hill. Sad sight 1 II 
ruins appeal to the sentiment of liberty in ti 
souls of Bostonians." * 

The young Vicomte de Noailles, the scion ( 
the most exclusive and haughty family of the oU 
regime in France, embarked with Rochambeau audi 
his army for America, there to fight for the infai 
Republic and for liberty. Thus, de Segm:, wi 
liad ori^nally formed a secret triumvirate will 
Lafayette and de Noailles, in favour of His 
American cause, was left alone at Vt-rsailles 
deplore more than ever the fate wliich liound hi)) 
to the Old World. 

* Rdoit. do I'Abb^ Rabin. (Imprimd pour S. JI. la Rein* 
pour MidAme U GomtoBH d'Artoia). 1783. 
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^Iwas in despair/* says he. But a sudden 
change in the ministry of Versailles gave h9pe to 
him of soon being emancipated from the shackles 
of feudal France and Court custom. New 
Ministen of War and of Marine were to be ap- 
pointed in the place of the Prince de Montbarrey 
(who had succeeded St. Germain) and of M. de 
Sardnes (who had been concerned in the scheme 
for building French ships with British timber). 
Montbarrey and de Sartines had both owed their 
appointments to de Maurepas. So likewise did 
Necker, the Finance Comptroller ; but Necker, now 
finding the Marine department burthened by a 
debt of twenty millions,* remonstrated with the 
King on the continuance of de Sartines' appoint- 
ment| and the King decided on demanding the 
resignation of the latter. The Queen, at the re- 
quest of Madame de Polignac, nominated de 
Castries as new Minister of Marine, and the 
Marquis de S^gur (the would-be American hero's 
father) Minister of War, The Queen's conduct 
at this juncture is significant of the influence she 
had acquired over the mind of the King (even in 
defiance of his favourite minister, de Maurepas), 

* Momi. de Segnr, tome i., p. 210. 
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when compared with the timidity of her poli^ I 
only two years previously, before the biith of hei^ '| 
child. The Queen, who now (in 1780-81) nomid 1 
nated Cabinet Ministers, was, in May, 1778, only, 
anxious to conciliate Ministers' wives. The PiuiA ] 
newspapei-s of tliat time announce the Queen's re* 1 
ception at supper of Madame la Comtesse de j 
Maurepas, Madame de Sartine, and Hadamtf I 
Amelot, at Marly ; whereupon the gossip BachtiUs J 
mont declares, that at this unusual departure irom ] 
royal etiquette (which forbade ministers' wives tO; | 
eat at the royal table), "Madame de Maurepaswas. 
so enchanted, that not daring to refuse anything. 
that her Majesty offered to lier, she forced herself t/n 
eat everything, and consequently had a violent iomm 
digestion. The excessive vanity of this lady U 1 
well known, as is likewise the Queen's aversion foT'i 
her and for her husbauil ; one can tlierefore ovlyt I 
regard this favour as a trait of policy on the part'J 
of the Queen, which policy was prompted by » 1 
wish to please the Iving, who is known to have- 1 
much friendship for the Comtesse de Maar&^ 
]>as."' 

Tlib Count de Maurepas was exasperated by tho J 
* SIem«. de Baclnumont, tome iL, p, 277. 
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Qtaeen's assamption in helping to displace the 
War and Marine Ministers whom he had nomi- 
nated. Necker, who also owed his elevation to de 
Manrepas, was acting in conjunction with the 
Queen, which increased the Prime Minister's irri- 
tation against her Majesty. 

The party of de Maurepas — ^including the 
Kin^s aunts — ^was sufficiently powerful to retali- 
ate injuriously upon the Queen for her sudden 
usurpation of authority over the King's council, 
and upon Necker for his financial representations 
to his Majesty concerning the departmental mis- 
management of the ministers whom he (de Maure- 
pas) had placed in office. The press was imbued 
with subtle suspicions of Necker ; and by it the 
Queen's friendship for the Duchesse de Polignac 
was grossly misrepresented, in a way to influence 
the people's minds against both her Majesty and 
her favourite. In a former chapter of this nar- 
rative the Princesse de Lamballe has generously 
done justice to the Duchesse de Polignac, her rival 
in the Queen's favour. The young Count de Segur 
alsa affirms: "Madame de Polignac was without 
ambition for her family, without avarice for herself ; 
she was sought by honours from which she had 
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fled. A sincere friend, it was Marie Antoinette' 
whom she loved, and not the Queen ; and her only 
aim in all the counsels she f^ve to her Majesty waa, 
to Becure welfare and glorj\", 

This dt«laration of de S^gur, however, in favour 
of the Ducliesse de Polignac, must be received 
with mora reserve than that of the Princesse 
de Lamballe — considering that de S^gui'a own 
father was the gniner by Madame de Polignac's 
counsels. Not but that the Marquis de S^gor 
was in all respects worthy of the Queen's nomina- 
tion in the place of the Prince de MontbaiTey, who 
waB notoriously too weak in character for tlie offica 
of War Minister in war time. The Marquis de ; 
S^gur had been the elder companion in arms of • 
Gochambeau during the Seven Years' War. He j 
bore on hia body the marks of his devotion to hi«<] 
king and to hia country ; he had long been inHna 4 
from the wounds ho had received from the Eng- , | 
lish in the last war, but his hcail was still clear to 
direct and to advise, and bis honour and hoi 
were unimpeachable. But the old Marquis de^ 
S^gur was a courtier of the old school of France^ 'S 
whilst his son was only eager to become a Repab* 
lican of the new sclioal of America. Like Lord 
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Chatham, the Marquis de S^gur was a mart}T to 
gont ; bat his sense of duty to the Queen for her 
reoommendation of him to the Eang, caused him to 
appear at Versailles in order to thank her Majesty 
before he was in a condition to present himself 
suitably there, he not having recovered from an 
attack of his malady. De Maurepas, whose policy 
it was to kugh at everything, turned the sufferings 
and appearance of the gallant old marquis into 
ridicnle. -A gouty War Minister 1 In every age 
and class the French can bear anything better than 
ridicule. We have seen how the Chevalier d'Eon 
had dreaded being a common laughing-stock, '' a 
popular Punchinello," as the worst part of his pim- 
ishment, which he describes as the most horrible 
that could be inflicted on man. Even the King, 
who had, at the instigation of the Queen, f oimd 
courage for once to defy de Maurepas, was not 
proof against de Maurepas' sarcasm, as to the 
result of that defiance. The King remonstrated 
with the Queen upon the unpleasant position in 
which she had placed him. The Queen retorted 
upon her friend and favourite, Madame de Polig- 
nac Madame de Polignac was deeply wounded by 
her Majesty^s reproaches, and offered to resign her 
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new post of governess to the infant princeas. 
Queen, whose happiness seemed boiuid up in 
friendship for Madame de Polignac, was a^ni 
by such a suggestion, and a reconciliation i^uicl^ 
took place between them, when they combinec 
t de Maurepas, who (the Prince de Mont- 



barrey having resigned) had, as a last effort in o 
position to the Queen's cabinet influence, dared i 
propose another War Minister in place of the a 
she had deagnated. Stimulated by i 
against de Manrepas, and sustained in 
by Madame de Polignac, Marie Antoinette eate 
the King's cabinet, and, in presence of de Man- 
repas, complained to his Majesty of the conduct of 
iiis favourite Minister in having presumed to rejn 
sent the Marquis de Segur as permanently infii 
and incapable of hearing the burthen of miuiste 
duty. Gaining courage by tliis exercise of hq 
authority by the remembrance of the wrongs in- 
flicted on her in former years by the paity of which 
the King's aunts were the head, and de Maurupu 
the tool, and by the certainty that she was adn 
eating the cause of a good man and a brave soldi 
the Queen solemnly demanded of de Itlatu 
whether he really had any tangible or juat motr 
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in advisiiig the King to reject her nomination. 

For once de Maurepas did not laugli. He 
knew not what to reply; and at last, when his 
answer was stammered forth, it was altogether 
in praise of the Marquis de S6gur, whose appomt- 
ment was thereupon instantly confirmed. 

Neeker, de Castries,* de Vergennes, and de 
S^gor formed a stronger government than France 
could boast of for some years past. The combina- 
tion was favourable to the hopes of France in 
finance, in marine, in foreign affairs, and in the 
conduct of the war. It was a combination which 
made de Maurepas laugh less than he had ever 
done before, except when he was exiled for rhym- 
ing against the late King and Madame de Pompa- 
dour. De Maurepas was still nominally head of 
the Cabinet, but he was no longer omnipotent 

* It IB remarkable that, in the Cabinet of France, the minis- 
terial government of the navy was seldom or ever confided to 
one who had gained experience in that service. M. de Castries, 
the new Ministre de la Marine sans avoir ^t^ Marin, was a 
Marshal of Franco, who had fought bravely on land, and a man 
of nndoabted probity. He was bom in 1727, and died in 1801 . 
He emigrated at the beginning of the Revolution, and took 
Bervice under the Duke of Brunswick, whom he had formerly 
conquered at Clostercamp. 

n2 
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there. More tlian once at this time de Manrepaa 
did not sacceed in making fresh mischief, and laf 
health began to f aiL 

Young de Segur at last embarked for Amenc% 1 
but not Wfore Marie Antoinette had again proved 
herself more perfect woman than Queen, by com- 
plaining to him that liis fatlier, who owed his aj^- 
pointment to her, was too strict in the discipline of 
his office ; that he restrained e^'en her from con- 
ferring military favours upon others. She coib- 
plained that this inflexible minister, who did her 
recommendation much honour by his conduct) 
opposed " a bar of iron" to her will, and that hfi i 
was thereby sometimes wanting in loyally and gr^ 1 
titude to her. The great delight of Marie Aiit(4> | 
nette was in giving pleasure to others. She coaU I 
not endure to be restricted in this indulgence. Htf I 
" beneficence," of which thePrincesse deLambalte | 
has rapturously spoken, was a " Iwnt^ trop incor- 
rigible'' for a Queen. Of the Queen's indiscreM 
liberahty James Necker, the Director-General of 
Finance, had also to complain, although at tlmfli I 
her Majesty could ill endure tlie interference tfm 
the Grenevese Protestant. 

Uecker had hy simple means developed immeiu 
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• 

reaocurces for the Gevemment, so that the expenses 
of the war might be maintained without augment- 
ing the taxes ; or, rather, whilst lightening them. 
He bad filled the treasury by offering annuities, 
terminating with the lives of the lenders, in ex- 
change for advances of capital ; while he proposed 
to provide in part for the additional outgoings by 
means of reforms and of economies in the luxu- 
rious expenditure of the Court. Necker knew 
more of business than he did of men. In 
attacking old feudal abuses he made hosts 
of enemies. Powerful personages held sine- 
cures and had privileges which depended on the 
contanuance of these abuses. Necker felt that 
before he could effect a thorough reform, he must 
be armed with full authority, and to achieve that 
end he desired to be made Minister. As Director- 
General of Finance, he had no absolute power of 
defending his project in the King^s Council, and 
his religion had always rendered his position 
a peculiar one as regarded the King him- 
aelf. Animated by a sincere desire for timely 
reform^ Necker resolved to make all the peo- 
ple judges of his integrity, and to give them a 
chance of assisting in his plans. He therefore 
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caused the financial account which he had rendoi 
to the King to be printed and published.* TM 
was an unprecedented innovation in France. Unl 
now the nation, a stranger to its own affairs, I 
remained in the most absolute ignorance 
receipts, its debts^ and ita expenditure ; as to tl 
extent of its wants or of its resources. It n 
all Frenchmen, even for those of the most e 
ened classes, the real arcanum imperii. 

Necker's statement of accounts gave an oppU 
tnnity for a public discussion of the acts of ( 

• Neoker's Hoanoial noooimt was dWidod into thrse parts )^ 

1. The aotoal state of tiie flDanoes, and of all opecatioaa re 
ing to the royal treasury, and to public credit. 

3. Financial oporationB by nhich measurea ol ecoDomy b 
been united with advant^oB to government. 

3. Present and late finajieial dispositions anil rogukti«B 
which have for their object the general welfare of the pi 
and the prosperity of the State I 

Nucker cloned bis statement to the King by declaring :- 
whole time has bo^n devoted, without intermission, to the a: 
cise of the importoiit functions wUob yoar Hajedty hu aa- 
tmsted to my charge. Neither to fame nor to power have I 
sacrificed my honesty. I have disdained the trappings of vamty. 
If any person owo to my favour either a place, a pension, or an 
ompIo;fment, let him be named. My only object has been my 
daty; my only bops that of meriting the approbation ol my 
royal master. Not one of his Majesty's iwrn subjects esceU loo 
In ray zeal and devotion (or his Bocvioe. Wicked men bvra 
sought to rob me ol the approbatiou of the people. But, 
in »pite of wickedoesB, truth and justice will prevaiL" 
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yemment. As soon, as the people had satisfied 
their cariosity as to those great financial mysteries 
'which hitherto had always been veiled from their 
eyes, they openly discussed^ praised, blamed, and 
judged. 

De S^gur (the younger) who declares this result 
to have ensued from Necker^s bold publication, 
speaks in the highest terms of the probity of the 
Director-General of Finance, and of his character 
in private life. " In Necker^s house," says de 
S^gor, " one breathed an atmosphere of simplicity 
and of virtue, which was quite strange in the 
midst of a brilliant Court and of a corrupt Capital."* 

Necker^s enemies now turned round upon him, 
and accused him of personal ambition in his desire 
to hold the rudder of Government in his own 
hands. Necker had many enemies; courtiers 
whom he desired to deprive of their sinecures ; the 
friends of Turgot, whom he had succeeded; de 
Maurepas, his first patron at court, who was 
jealous of him, as a master might be when out- 
stripped by his pupil; some of the people who, 
ignorantly believing in impossibiUties, thought he 
might have done better; and, above all, the 

* M^moiroB de S^gur, tome L, pp. 96, 220. 
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Church, whicli had been long scandalized i 
holding a Protestant holding a high and imp* 
office in the Government of France. 

The Count d'Artois lent his sanction to a p 
phlet which was published against Necker. 
was unfortunate for the Queen, because it i 
well known that, since the earliest years of 1 
marriage, the Cotint d'Artois, her brother-in-li 
had been on friendly and confidential terms y 
her Majesty. Those of the people, therefore, 
were well inclined towards Necker, and regs 
him as a great reformer, who had sprung I 
their own class, naturally inferred that the [ 
phlet, sanctioned by the Count d'Artois, was j 
liahed by the Queen's authority, as a retort i 
Necker fw ha™g endeavom-od to curb ( 
expenditure. This pamphlet was issued at \ 
Temple (afterwards to become gloomily famous i 
the annals of tlie Hevolution) ; and it is announced 
in the Journal (fun Observateur, of May 2, 1780, 
that the Count d'Artois there one day personaUy 
distributed copies of it. Upon the 3nl of ] 
another pamphlet appeared, in which Necker's 
nancial account is unjustly and virulently declai 
to bo but a copy of the " Teatament Polil 
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left by Silhouette, the Finance Comptroller of 
Fmncey during the worst part of the Seven Years' 
War; who, for the misfortunes which occurred 
daring his administration, was laden with re- 
proaches, and whose memory had ever since been 
execrated by the people.* 

Necker had hoped to establish a new system of 
credit throughout France, which could only be 
done by inspiring confidence. He had, therefore, 
conceived the project of forming provincial ad- 
ministrations throughout the kingdom; thereby 
iDitiaiing all owners of property into the mysteries 
0f public finance, and giving them an intelligent 
interest in upholding government measures. He 
desired to educate and to emancipate the nation 
by salutary measures, and by judicious reforms, 
which would have been equally beneficial to the 
King and to his people ; and which, by teaching 
them to know each other, would have given to the 
King a constitutional authority, and to the people 
true liberty. 

By a strange perversion, Necker's projected 
•ystem of credit was now declared, in a " Tableau 

* Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV., 
?oL IL, p, 267. 
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Con^foratif" * to be analogous to the scheme of 
Joliii Law, the notorious Mississippi speculator 
who, in 1720, had drained France of money by 
his scrip, and who, when the hnbhle bnrst, and^ 
France found herself bankrupt, fled to other lands^, 
enriched — the French people erroneously, but com- 
monly, believed — with his spoils-t 

Up<m the 9th of May, Turgot puhhshed, or per- 
mitted the publication, in his name, of a letter t* 
Necker, in wliich he reproached liini for having 
at first affected to combat his (Turgot's) plans,. 
that he might bring himself into notoriety by his 
opposition ; and, having succeeded in so doing, for 
now adopting his (Turgot's) theories, aud for ei 
deavouring to put them into practice as his own. 

It is said that Necker, to stop the circulation of' 
this letter, bought up the whole edition; afterwards 
MS. copies of it were sold in the streets of Pari^ 
where scribes were liii'ed by some anonymoiU 
agency to work faster than printers. 

Upon the 22nd of June, 1780, criticiBma i 

• " TsUfliu ComparaOf da oe qni a'fist pwae en lTIG-17- 
19-SO, et de ae qui B'est pasai en 1776-77-78-79-00." Puis, 

+ Count de Itaoiepaa wag already Sfjcretary of State i 
time of John Law. Mauropaa wu then eighteen jeBra oU 
was now eighty-one. 
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pear of the pamphlet against Necker ; which criti- 
deans extended its circulation, and precipitated his 
Ofverthrow. He is blamed for having mooted the 
destmction of the Receivers-General of Finance, 
and for ** the general discredit with which France 
is threatened.*' ..." The conclusion is, that one 
sees in M. Necker, as a Banker^ but transfers of 
debt, and very onerous borrowings, such as are 
almost always adopted by foreign bankers. As 
a Man of Finance^ but the most greedy Necro- 
mancer. ... As a Director, but the most absolute 
nothingness." 

Thus insulted without by popular pamphlets, 
and harassed by the intrigues of de Maurepas 
within the Cabinet, Necker determined to resign. 
The King was again tormented at this crisis by 
conflicting opinion. Notwithstanding the diffei> 
ence of faith between them, the King had learned 
to respect and to rejoice in the integrity of Necker, 
as he had a few years before in that of Turgot. 
But the King's reverence for the Church was 
greater than his respect for Necker ; and his Ma- 
jesty had long been in need of some relief to his 
conscience for having permitted the Finance of 
France to be under the direction of a Protestant. 
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It was now the time for Louis XVI. to choose 
between the directors of his conscience, or the 
Director of his Finance; and it need scarcely he i 
said that he was overruled by the former. 

The Queen, also, had learned to respect Necker, 
notwithstanding her occasional impatience at the 
financial reforms he presumed to suggest in her 
household. The Queen tried to dissuade Necker 
from resigning his office. In this dissuasion her 
Majesty was doubtless actuated bj her dislike to de 
Maurepas, who was doing all he could to compd 
Keeker's resignation. The Queen entreated 
Necker to remain patiently in office until " the 
death of an old man, whom the King only kept 
near him out of respect for his £rst ministerial 
choice, • and out of regard for his great age. She 
even went so far as to remind Necker that Mau- 
repas was always ill, and that his end could not be 
far distant." t But even Quenn Marie Antoinette's 
powers of persuasion failed in inducing the Gene- ^ 
vese Protestant to remain in office, now that the ' 
King seemed to have lost confidence in him. He 
resigned. But Necker did not wish that the I 

* See oh&pter iii., rol. i., of thia narratiTo. 
f Mima. Cuuptui, tome i., chap, x., p. IU3. 
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people should suppose that in resigning he was 
difl^^ced ; and therefore he wrote to the King^ re- 
questing some favour of his Majesty which would 
prove that he had done nothing to forfeit royal 
confidence or popular respect. He terminated this 
letter by designating five different things — such a 
mark of honour, or such a decoration, &c. This 
letter, according to cabinet etiquette, had to pass 
through the hands of de Maurepas on its way to 
the King. In the course of this transit, the ora 
were changed into andsj * so that it seemed as 
though Necker, true to the character given of him 
in the above-named Paris pamphlet, was indeed a 
^^ greedy Necromancer^^ who desired to convert his 
resignation, as Director of Finance, into the receipt 
of five offices and emoluments, which would have 
rendered such resignation profitable to him. The 
King was then seriously displeased with Necker, 
believing him to have been actuated by motives of 
personal ambition, and to have abused shamefully 
the favour with which he had been regarded. He, 
therefore, met his proposals by not only exiling 
him from Court, but even by forbidding him to 
approach the Capital within forty leagues. The 

• Ibid, 195. 
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Orleans pai'ty affected to sympathise with Necker 
Tinder this disgrace, and represented the Kin^s 
letlre de cachet against liim as an act of arbitrary 
injustice. The people of Paris now regarded 
Necker as a martjT to royal tjTaimy ; their com- 
plainls against him were now changed into mar^ 
murs against the King, and against the Queen. 
The Ooimt d'Artois, who had personally distri- 
buted the pamphlets against Necker at the Temple, 
was now unpopular, and the Due d'Orl^ans and 
his party were in the ascendant. 

Madame de Genlis, the mouth-piece of the 
Palais Royal against Versailles, declares : — " I bad 
never asked a single favour of M. Necker, but I 
was passionately in love with his ' Account ten- 
dered ;' and when M. Necker was exiled, M. da 
Sillery authorised me to offer the estate of Sillery 
to him for one year. He did not accept that offer, 
because he had obtained permission to settle him- 
self at St. Ouen. . . ." 

The society of his wife and daughter aootlied 
Necker in his exile. Of Madame Necker, Gib- 
bon's first love, Madame de Geulls saj-s : — '• Sh« 
was a ^-irtuous, calm, dry, and fonnal person, with- 
out imagination ; she had acquired, by her ao- 
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quaintance with M. Thomas, an emphatic lan- 
guage, which contrasted singularly with the cold- 
ness of her sentiments and manners. She was 
stadied in everything : she had rules even for the 
manner in which one ought to chat tetero-Ute with 
one's firiend. But, with these preparations, she 
wa« always equal, obliging, and even-tempered; 
only calculating on the self-love of others, she was 
constantly flattering to excess." 

Madame de Genlis (famous for representing her 
friends as foils to herself) was only too willing, it 
seems, to be flattered by Madame Necker ; for in 
another place she confesses to having read one of 
her own works to that lady, in presence of Made- 
moiselle Necker (the future Madame de Stael), 
upon which occasion Mademoiselle's conduct must 
have outraged her mother's sense of decorum, 
" for," says Madame de Genlis, with characteristic 
egotism — 

"I cannot express the demonstrations and en- 
thusiasm of that young person during my reading ; 
she wept; she made exclamations at each page; 
she kissed my hands every minute ; she much em- 
barrassed me; I was far," continues Madame de 
Genlis, "from foreseeing that that same young 
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person would one day become my enemy. Ma- 
dame Necker had brought her up veiy badly, in 
allowing her to pass three parts of the day in ter 
salon, with the crowd of wits, who all suiroundecl 
Mademoiselle Necker; and, whilst her mother 
occupied hei^self with other persons — and especially 
with the women whu came to see her — the wits 
discussed love and the passions with Mademcsselle 
Necker. The sohtude of her own chamber, and 
good books, would have been much better for her." • 

(Elsewhere, Madame de Genlis si^s over Ma- 
dame de Stael, and exclaims, " Ah I If / had had 
the bringing up of her T) 

Necker in bis exile was solaced and cheered by 
his sedate wife and enthusiastic daughter. The 
dawning genius of the latter inspired him with 
other subjects of consideration than that of courtly 
caprice or popnlar fickleness. Of liim Madame 
de Genlis says : " M. Necker, who was so pompous 
and surly in bis writings, was much more iugenu- 
ous and agreeable in conversation. He owed to 
his short, thick-set, and common figure, an air of 
good-nature, which, with his sprightly and, in 
general, rather caustic conversation, made him 
something of an original." 

• llemH. do Oanlis, tomo iil, pp. 258, 2j9, 261. 
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Snch is the homely picture of a man whose 
measures had caused such clamour, whose eleva- 
tdon is an epoch in the history of France, and at 
whose downfall the Church now rejoiced. The 
Protestant disgraced, an exile from Court, and 
forbidden by royal decree to approach within 
forty leagues of the Capital, the Church strove to 
rekindle the ancient faith of the people in her- 
self. The heads of the clergy had assembled just 
as the people were excited against Necker by pas- 
quinades and pamphlets. A grand mass was per- 
formed, and the Bishop of Blois preached upon the 
*^ Perpetuity of the Faith." In his sermon the 
Bishop declaimed against modem preachers who 
**for some time since have proclaimed opinions 
contrary to the faith" (who had let in the light of 
reason I) " The Prelate," it is announced by the 
press, " has re-animated the hopes of the Church 
in those consoling words — ' The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her.'" 

The people were forewarned that that year the 
procession of St. Lawrence (in the Faubourg Saint 
Laurent) would be more than usually attractive. 
"An altar made of flowers is carried in this pro- 
cession. This year, the Sieur I'Argilliere, sculp- 

voL. n. 
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tor, has contrived, by the aid of Mannequins, to 
give full flight to his imagination. He has repre- 
sented Moses and Aaron striking the rock. A 
great quantity of water is so disposed that it can 
flow instantly, and that this factitious miracle shall 
last some hours. One can well conceive what an 
extraordinary crowd this will attract." * 

There was even some hope, just now, amongst 
devotees that the Jesuits would be recalled. The 
new Pope (Pius VI.) was doing all he coi^ld to 
controvert the measures of his predecessor, Clement 
XIV. (Ganganelli) who, on the 21st July, 1773, 
had signed the Bull for the general suppression of 
the Jesuits, t Ganganelli had been lenient even 
towards Protestants and Jews, although he had 
signed this Bull. In a letter written by him to a 
Protestant minister, he says : 

" I would with all my soul that I could convince 
you that I love all mankind, and that I respect 
merit, impartially, wherever I find it. . . The 
Roman Church, my dear sir, knows so perfectly 
well the merit of most ministers of Protestant 

* Journal d'un Observateur. 

t Brcf pour la suppression des Jesuites. — Extracts translatod 
into English, in Soc^ret History of the Court of France under 
Louis XV, vol. ii., p. 291. 
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comnmnions, that she would for ever congratulate 
herself in receiving them into her bosom. . • . 
'Nobody groans more than I do at the evil which 
has been done to you during this last century ; the 
spirit of persecution is odious to me, • • . The 
Jews thenselves will enter hereafter into the bosom 
of the true Church ; and it is in this firm hope, 
founded upon Hdy Writ, that they are tolerated in 
the heart of Bome, and allowed the full exercise of 
their religion.'' * 

Even Presbyterian preachers in Scotland ac- 
knowledged the enlightened beneficence of Pope 
Clement XIV. One of them was seized with a 
desire of converting his Holiness. For this purpose 
he journeyed from Scotland to Rome, and a few 
days after his arrival there he entered St. Peter's 
Church, where the Pope was performing some reli- 
gious ceremony. The sight of this ceremony in- 
flamed the missionary's passion for the work he had 
set himself to do, and he burst out with zealous in- 
dignation: "O thou beast of nature, with seven 
heads and ten horns I . . Throw away the golden 
cup of abominations !" &c. A great hubbub ensued, 

• Lettres du Pape Clement XTV. Tome ii., p. 60. Amster- 
duQ, 1776. 
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and horror at this awful apostrophe in such a place; 
the Scotch zealot was carried off by the Swiss 
halberdiers from St. Peter^s to prison. When it 
was known that he was a British subject, he was 
treated gently, and in due time examined as to his 
motives for such profane conduct. ' He answered 
only in the language of Revelation, which he 
applied to the Church and Pope of Rome; and 
declared that he had come from the North to Rome, 
" to anoint the eyes of the scarlet lady with eye- 
salve, that she might see her wickedness." His 
judges, who had been accustomed to a different 
interpretation of these passages which had taken 
such fast hold on this Scotch fanatic's imagination, 
asked him whom he meant by this scarlet ladyt 
He answered these inquiries in such awful language 
as to leave no doubt on their minds of his meaning 
or of his blasphemy ; and they were for condemn- 
ing him to the galleys, that he might there be 
taught more sense, and learn better manners ! But 
when this was proposed to Pope Clement XIV. he 
only answered with great good-humour, " that he 
had never heard of any body whose understanding 
or politeness had been improved at that school; 
and that for his own part he considered himself 
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obliged to the Scotchman for his good intentions^ 
ahhoii^ certainly he must acknowledge that the 
poor man's first address had been a little rough and 
abrapt."' The Pope afterwards ordered that the 
man should be treated with gentleness while he 
remained in confinement^ and that he should be 
pat on board the first ship bound from Civita 
Vecchia to England. The Pope paid for the 
fanatic's passage home.* 

Pope Clement XIV. was called by the Jesuits 
^the Protestant Pope." Discipline in the Church 
had much relaxed during his Pontificate^ and the 
temporal welfare of bis subjects in Italy had much 
improved. The present Pope (Pius VI.) was a 
man of a v«cy different character to that of his 
predecessor. He laid great stress on the cere- 
monial part of religion^ and revived, by precept and 
practice^ customs which were falling into disuse. 

An Emglish eye-witness thus describes Pope 
Pius VL before the statue of St. Peter. " He was 
not satisfied with bowing, which is the usual mark 
of respect shown to that image ; or with kneeling, 
which is performed by more zealous persons; or 
with kissing the foot, which I formerly imagined 

* PoUHcal Magazine, London, 1781. 
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formed the climax of devotion ; he boTred, he knelt, 
he kissed the foot, and then he rubbed bia brow; 
and his whole head, with every mark of hmnilityy 
fervour, and adoration, on the eacred stum^k (It 
is no more, one half of the foot having long since 
l>een worn away by the lips of the pious ; and if 
the example of his Holiness is universally imitated^ 
nothing but a miracle can prevent the le;^, thi^i, 
and other parts from meeting with the same fate)- 
This uncommon appearance of zeal in the Pope is 
not imputed to hypocriffjf or to policy, but is si^r- 
posed to proceed entiroly from a conviction of the 
efficacy of those hcJy frictions ; an opinion which 
has given people a much bi^er idea of his faith 
than of his undcrBtanding."* 

Pope Pius VI. impressed all beholders with th^ 
grace and majes^ of lus personal appearance ; ami 
this is no light advantagu amongst a people aa 
sosFoptible as the Italians. lie was about sixty 
years of ago when he was elected to the pontificate^' 
but he looked much younger. The Italian women^ 
when they beheld him in public, exclaimed : — "0 / 
'/uanto & hello I quanta i hello V* to which an aged 
devotee once replied ; — " Tojito i hello, quanta A 
santo." (He is as beautiful as he is holy). 
• Ibid. 
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It was no wonder that those who travelled from 
France to Italy came back more pious than they 
went ; for even the Protestant Englishman before 
Quoted, when he beheld Pius VI. gi^'ing the Bene- 
diction to the people from the balcony of St. 
Fetei^s, confesses : — " Had I not in my early youth 
received impressions highly unfavourable to the 
chief actor in this magnificent interlude, I should 
have been in danger of doing homage to him." 

But efforts at this time in France to revive en- 
thusiasm for the pope were generally failures. 
News from North America was more welcome to 
France, in 1781, than was intelligence from Rome. 
Even Paris workmen in the Faubourg St. Laurent, 
through which the grand procession had lately 
passed, boldly discussed not only American inde- 
pendence and Necker^s " Account Rendered," but 
also the Bible. As to pious traditions, Voltaire 
had taught even these men to rail at them. Vol- 
taire's pamphlets were reproduced, by stealth, in 
various forms. Voltaire's thoughts, contracting 
impurity in the downward channels through which 
they flowed, were now in some sort the thoughts 
of the labouring classes. And yet Voltaire him- 
self, in his later years, had confessed to a fear of a 
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people who had not the fear of God. From 
Ferney, Voltaire had written to the Marqri 
d'Argens at Berlin : 

" My dear Marquis, if you, 
flowers, a goblet of Ai in your hand, and seated i 
the feet of your mistress, tell loe that you beliel 
not in God, what care I ? But if you, a po 
hungry man, with a loaded gmi in your hand, n 
me at night in a wood, and then told mo that y 
believed not in God, I should not know how I 
find legs fast enough to carry me away from yot 

But Voltaire proved the truth of an old Fre 
proverb — " He who plays with fire becomes i 
incendiary." 

A few years before Voltaire's death, a caiicatnl 
had appeared in Paris which represented Volta 
and Ronssean about to fight each other. Volta 
has his sword drawn, but Rousseau has doab) 
his fists. 

" M. Rousseau," says Voltaire, " why don't y 
use the arms of a gentleman?" 

" Because," says Rousseau, " I prefer to use t& 
arms of nature." 

It is curious to obser\'e that Rousseau and Tfll 
taire had now changed places as leaders of opi 
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in France; each^ by a strange perversion, occu- 
pying the one originally assigned to the other 
by birth, by education, and by social position. 
During the American war, Rousseau's — the Ge- 
neyese republican's — works were more read by 
the upper classes; and Voltaire's — the courtier's 
— opinions gained ground amongst the lower 
classes. Voltaire has therefore been called " The 
great Demolisher." ** At Court," says the young 
Count de S^gur, " we applauded the republican 
maxims of Brutus — ^in short, we talked of in- 
dependence in camps, of democracy at the houses 
of nobles, of philosophy at balls, and of mo- 
rality in boudoirs." The people had lost their 
faith in the priesthood. The people had learned 
to doubt and to dispute. "Philosophy" had 
robbed the people of the consolations of reUgion, 
and had given to them, instead of the holy mys- 
teries of the ancient faith of France, Voltaire's 
Essays; Diderot's "Code of Nature;" and Eous- 
seau's " Social Contract." 

"Religion," as says a French author, "had 
taught the people to look beyond the tomb for 
* The Rights of Man,' and for Equality. Divine 
hope in a future existence had been a compensa- 
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tion to the workmaji and to the mechanic for all 
the daily miseries of a life of toO ; and when thi 
hope was no longer theirs, they looked in thi 
world for another equality. Fatal impieties whicl)| 
only excite a smile in enervated gentlemen, causa, 
the people to grind their teeth with rage." 

The people of France, at this period of tht. 
American rebellion, began to talk every day e 
loudly of " Liberty and of Equality," and to demand 
a better place for themselves under the son whidhj 
shines equally on all men. Women of the lowe^ 
classes now began to join in this demand iot. 
equality. Unlike the women of Italy, the womei 
of France said not of the Pope ; " Quanta e hello!'* 
The voice from the convent was hushed in pro^ 
portion as the voice from the fish-market gr^ 
vociferous. The sight of nuns became rare. ^ 
is well known that when Queen Miirie Antoinette 
was about to take her little daughter to the coDf* 
vent of St. Denis, there to ^-isit nun Loui». 
(whom Pope Clement XIV. had blest), her Majes^ 
had a doll dressed as a Carmelite, that the diil^ 
might be accustomed beforehand to the garb i 
which her aunt would receive her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Landing of the French at Jersey — Belleislo's Bureau — M. 
le Baron de Rullecourt and the Lieut. Governor of 
Jersey — Elizabeth Castle — French troops attacked — 
Death of De Rullecourt — Gibraltar — France in India-— 
Hyder Ali — Fears of the Dutch — Joli de Fleuri — 
Calonne— Antecedents of Calonne — ^The Abbe de Ver- 
mond — ^Death of the Queen Empress, Maria Theresa — 
The King in the Queen^s Cabinet — Marie Antoinette's 
reverence for her mother — Count de Kaunitz — Original 
Contemporary sketch of a Viennese Diplomatist of the 
eighteenth century — Portrait of Maria TTieresa — Cha- 
racter of Maria Theresa — ^M. le Due de Lauzun — ^York- 
town — ^Lord Comwallis circumvented — Secret letter from 
Paris to America intercepted by the English — ^'llie siege 
of York-town described by one who was present — The 
day of capitulation — Lord Comwallis and President 
Laurens — ^Lord North's despair — ^Marie Antoinette's joy. 

In 1778 tho Due de Lauzun had reported to the 
Cabinet of Versailles that, with three thousand men 
and great secrecy, an expedition against the islands 
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of Jersey and Guernsey would be successful. By 
advice of Marshal Broglie the scheme was postponed^ 
but on the night of the 6th of January, 178If 
1200 French soldiers, of the legion of Luxemboui;^ 
commanded hy the Baron de Rullfcoiirt, traverse^, 
in flat-bottomed boats, the space which separatas 
Jersey from the Continent. (Tliis plan wa»' 
suggested to the Cabinet of France more than 
twenty years before, by the late Marshal Belleisle^ 
and was one of the " projects deferred" in " Belles. 
isle's Bureau.")* 

One thousand only of these French soldion 
effected a landing. A privateer and four trans* 
ports were wrecked on the rocks, and two hundred 
men perished. De liuliecourt and his remainii^ 
followers obtained a safe footing in the island btf- 
fore the enemy suspected their vicinity. To thei 
astonishment of the little town of St. Heliers, tJboii 
capital of Jersey, the French commander and his 
troops appeared in the market-place, where thef 
drew up in military array, before anybody kne« 
by what means they had arrived in the island 
From the market-place de RuUecourt sent a deff 

• Secret Hietory of tho Court of Franco undor Lonin ST, 
Td. il., p. S2 ; voL ii, p. 267. 
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tachment of his troops to the house of the Lieu- 
tenant-G-ovemor of the island (Major Oorbett), 
who was secured, but not before he had found 
means to convey information of the landing of the 
French to three regiments, which were stationed in 
different parts of the island. De Rullecourt, not 
knowing that Major Oorbett had done so, now pro- 
posed to him to sign articles of capitulation. He 
threatened, in case of Corbett's refusal, to bum 
the town, and to put the inhabitants to the sword ; 
further, to vanquish resistance, deRullecourt falsely 
declared that he had landed 5,000 men on the 
island, and that all idea of its defence was there- 
fore vain. Major Oorbett, believing de Rulle- 
court's statement, and anxious to save the island 
from fire, massacre, and the worst horrors of war, 
was reluctantly compelled to comply, and the 
capitulation was signed. 

All who have been to Jersey will remember 
Elizabeth Oastle, built out in the sea, from 
which it rises like a dark frowning rock. This 
castle is approachable on foot, from the island, at 
low tide, but at high tide it is surrounded by the 
waves. Oaptain Aylward was then in command of 
Elizabeth Oastle. When calleii upon to surrender 
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by the Frencli troops, he peremptorily refused, and, 
firing down upon the French, compelled tbem lb- 
retire. Meanwhile, the British troops, under coi^ 
mand of Major Pierson, with the island mili^ 
contrived some secret means of communication wHli 
the (iommanJer of Elizabeth Castle, from thb. 
heights which skirt the island looking towards that 
fortress. Wlien de Rullecourt sent a requisition 
to the troops and militia, that they should confornt 
to the capitulation, the only answer he receivdB 
was : '* If the French do not lay down their azm^j 
and surrender themselves prisoners, in twen^ 
minutes they will be attacked." 

De Rullecourt, thus repulsed at Elizabeth Castl^' 
and threatened within the island, was obliged 
defend himself, as he refused to yield. But tl 
lieutenant-governor of the island stOl being i 
Rullecourt's prisoner, he compelled him to BtsilS 
close to his side during the action, declarinj? tlu 
he should share his fate. ' 

The British troops attacked the French wifl 
vigorous impetuosity. The action was brief and 
sangainaiy. The brave Major Pierson was one ol 
the first to fall. De Rullecourt was mortall 
wounded by a musket ball, which shattered 1 
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jaw-bone. The tongue which uttered such furious 
threats a few hours before, was silent for ever. 
The remnant of the 1,000 Frenchmen sur- 
rendered when their leader fell, and France was 
bitterly disappointed when news reached her of the 
fate of this expedition against Jersey, which she 
had thought to take bj^ a coup de main. 

Towards the end of June, the fleet of France 
(eighteen ships of the line), under command of the 
Count de Ouichen, sailed from Brest, and effected 
a junction with the Spaniards at Cadiz. The 
united squadrons amounted to fifty ships of the 
line, and after detaching two large ships, with 
several frigates, to escort a considerable body of 
land forces to Minorca, they again entered the 
English Channel, when, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, the elements once more warred in favour of 
the EngUsh. France complains that Spain, about 
this time, uselessly, consumed too many land and 
sea forces in the siege of Gibraltar. To regain 
possession of that impregnable fortress was Spain's 
first object, which object, France declares, would 
have been more probably attained by sustained and 
consistent attacks on the coasts of England, and 
by weakening the power of England on the seas. 
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In India, France rather hoped than expected ; 
re-establish her ancient power and infiaence. 
the beginning of the last reign India waa regards 
by France aa the land of gold, of wonders, and i 
triumph. Nanies,deartothememoryofFienchinii 
were illustrious in the annals of Indian warfar 
Dupleix, de la Bom'dounaye and Bussy. Each ( 
these, though subject in his torn to censure fro 
the Gtovemment at home, was immortalized in tl 
hearts and annals of France, for deeds which I 
given great power and glory to his country i 
India. 

The Mercurede France, and other newspapers, can 
temporary with the period before the Seven 5 
War, abound with paragraphs exalting these 
and with dazzling accounts of the land where th^ 
ruled. "Duplebi marched against the English 4 
the head of 200,000 men, and of 8,000 elephant* 
in the midst of the latter his regal palaut^uiu vn 
carried, gleaming with silk and gold." The Sere 
Years' War had been fatal to the colonial t 
eastern possessions of France. She had k 
since ceased to look for glory from India; i 
dared not, with the memory before her of i 
terrible reverses which she had suffered, i 
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now to recover the Eastern Empire, which she 
had lost. But hope, at least, a Frenchman seldom 
loses; and that hope may well have been en* 
conraged by events — as important as they were un- 
expected, — ^which threatened seriously the mainte- 
nance of his rival's dominion. 

Suddenly, in that land of wonders, Hyder Ali, 
bursting through the unguarded passes of the 
coast of Coromandel, deluged the settlements of 
the English with his troops. Hyder Ali was ori- 
ginally a soldier of fortune, he was daring and 
ambitious, and was now regent of the kingdom of 
Mysore. He had established such a military force 
in India as had never been beheld there before. 
His cavalry, by their rapid evolutions, derided all 
pursuit. Hyder^s horsemen were proverbially fatal 
to an enemy. 

The English had now excited Hyder's enmity 
by the reduction of Malie, a French settlement 
within his dominions. Before the government of 
Madras could be aware of the hostile intentions of 
this mighty Eastern chieftain, he had penetrated 
the Ghauts,* and spread his troops over the Car- 
natic. 

* The Eastern Ghauts formed the boundary between Hyder 
VOL. II. P 
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General Monro was compelled to retreat with 
his Anglo-Indian troops, before Hyder Ali's terrible 
cavalry ; and England was in danger of losing 
Madras, until reinforcements arrived from Bengal 
under General Coote, On the first of July, 1781, 
Coote defeated Hyder Ali, although the cavalry of 
the latter was still spread over the Camatic, and 
liis name struck terror into the hearts of the in- 
habitants. 

The alliance of Holland with France and Spain 
had just been declared. Having cause to dread 
that the Dutch settlements would league with 
Hyder Ali, England instantly attacked those 
settlements. 

Holland trembled for Sumatra, Java, and the 
Moluccas. The arms of France were not therefore 
in the ascendant, when the old Marquis de Segur 
was appointed War Minister, and when de Castries 
was appointed Minister of Marine, at Versailles. 

The resignation of Necker made the aspect of 
French affairs more threatening at home and 
abroad. 

All's dominions and the English territory. To the Eastern 
chieftain's familiarity with the passes in these mountains may 
bo ascribed much of his success in war, as ho was thereby 
enabled to take the onemy by surprise. 
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For a brief period the finance of France was 
committed to the direction of Joli de Fleuri, coun- 
sellor of State, who was succeeded in that office by 
Calonne.* Calonne was recommended to the 
King by M. de Vergennes, at the instigation of the 
Count d'Artois, and of the Duchesse de Polignac. 
The odium of Calonne's appointment fell, in time, 
upon the Queen, although the Princesse de Lam- 
balle declares that her Majesty was averse to 
it. Marie Antoinette complained that, although 
happy in her friendship for the Duchesse de 
Polignac, she was the victim of her friend's 
friends. 

Nevertheless, Calonne was obsequious to tlio 
Queen's will, which Necker had sometimes opposed. 

*■ Charles Alexandre de Calonne (of noble family), bom at 
Douay, 1784. Educated at the University of Paris as an advo- 
cate. Had successfully practised at the bar some time, and was 
made in quick succession Procurator- General to the Parliament 
of Flanders ; Intendant of Metz ; and in 1783 Comptroller of 
Finance in France. Continued in that office till 1787; but then 
incnrring the resentment of the nobles, clergy, and magistracy, 
he was disgraced, and Necker was restored. During his retire- 
ment, he attacked Necker with his pen (as he was suspected of 
having done in 1781). In 1791 he attended the royal 
French princes to Coblentz, and proposed a plan of counter-re vo- 
lation, which plan, however, was not approved by royalists. In 
1802, he obtained leave to return to Paris under the consular 
government, and died there that same year. 

r 2 
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MTieo the Queen desired anytlimg, Calonne wotild 
answer: "Madame, if the thing be possibly it is 
done ; if impossible, it shall be done." But befoi 
Oalonne's installation into office, the Queen's i 
was marked by events which must be noticed hes 
in their order of succession. Births, deaths, i 
marriages are epochs in the life of e' 
' vidual ; but in the life of Marie Antoinette th^ 
were full of significance to the whole world. 

Before the resignation of Necker, at the end o 
the year 1780, Maria Theresa, Queen-Empress o 
Austria, died. The death of her mother was | 
great grief to Mirie Antoinette, Queen of France 
For years past, this royal mother and daught 
had not met ; but when the news reached Vei 
saiUes that Maria Theresa was dead, Louis XVIi. 
knowing that the Queen retained a lively affection 
for her mother, had not courage himself to an- 
nounce the event to her Majesty. The King de/t 
puted the Abb6 de Vermond to break the intelli* 
gence to tlie Queen. This was a great conc( 
on the pai't of the King towards de Vermoi 
which, perhaps, nothing but a wish to assuage t 
grief of his consort conld have gained from 1 
Louis Xyi. had never overcome the aversion tm 
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the Abbe de Vennond, which had been instilled 
into him, in the earliest years of his marriage, by 
his tutor, the Due de la Vauguyon, and by his 
aonts. The Due de la Vauguyon was now dead,* 
but he had left some few indelible impressions 
on the mind of the King, his former pupil ; of 
"which abhorrence of the Abb6 de Vermond, the 
Queen's former tutor, was one. But the Abbe 
had been ori^ally placed in charge of Marie 
Antoinette by her mother. It was the Abb6 who 
had helped to keep alive the Queen's love and 
reverence for her mother ; by anecdotes in favour 
of that great Empress, and by openly expressed 
veneration for the mighty benefactress who had 
raised him from obscurity. Whatever, therefore, 
may have been the Abb6 de Vermond's errors 
of judgment in the early education of Marie 
Aatoinette, it was now with unfeigned grief and 
deep emotion that he entered the Queen's cabinet 
and informed her of the loss she had sustained. 

* One of the Queen's ladles of the bed-chamber, who had 
originally been placed about her person by the King's aunts, 
Tentnred to extol to her the Due de la Vauguyon's edifying 
piety in hie last moments. Among other things this lady 
said, " And, your majesty, he even begged all his people to for- 
give him his offences towards them." " Which offences," said 
the Queen, " were places and sinecures." 
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The Queen was overwlielmed by sorrow when t 
news ivas gradually broken to ber, tbat her motl; 
was dead. She was alone when de Vermoi 
entered; for it was still early in the momin 
before the hour of her grand toilette ; and wha 
only the King and her child, with a few pnvileged'l 
favourites, nsuaUy gained access to her. The Kincfl 
had dictated the hour of the Abbe's moarnfal 
visit the night befoire, when be liad received ( 
spatches from Vienna, ao that the Queen's gria 
should have no unaympathizing witnesses, and till 
she should be the better prepare<l to endure it by'd 
night's rest. In such forethought for others, th( 
excellent nature of Louts XVI, — the man- 
shown. Though he was somewhat hea\-y in t 
ner, and methodical in his daily habits of life, I 
had long ago learned to appreciate tlie warm, i 
pulaive naturo of the Queen, and he tendt 
guarded the heart wliich clung to him. 

After tlie Abbe de Veniiond had been closetflid 
with the Queen about a quarter of an hour, t 
King himself ventured to enter; her Majee 
tears were flowing silently; but, though evidend 
in deep grief, she was more calm and compose 
than the King, who knew her dispositioti, 
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dared to expect. The Ahh& de Vermond had 
evidently fulfilled his mission with gentleness and 
discretion ; and the King, grateful for this to tlu^ 
man he had hitherto distrusted, felt a pang of 
compunction, which made his Majesty unusually 
courteous. The King made way for the Abbe, 
who was about leaving the cabinet, and said to 
him on the threshold: ^^I thank you. Monsieur 
FAbb^, for the service that you have just rendered 
to me." And this was the first time the King, 
since his accession to the throne, had spoken to tlie 
Abb^ de Vermond. The Abbe bowed ; the King, 
his enemy, had consoled him for the loss of the* 
Queen-Empress, his friend. 

When the Queen went forth from her Cabinet 
that same day, she wore mourning; not allowing 
an hour to pass, unnecessarily, before she exliibited 
to the court of France tokens of her grief and 
respect for her mother, who, though unpopular at 
Versailles, had been adored at Vienn^i. 

Maria Theresa was not only unpopular at the 
Court, but in the capital of France. Institutions 
and customs which were fast being swept awa}' 
in France, were rigidly upheld and maintained by 
the late Queen-Empress of Austria; and, not- 
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withstanding the assurance given to us by the 
Abbe Millot, in a previous chapter of this narra- 
tive, of the integrity of the relations subsisting 
between Versailles and Vienna, the people of 
Paris (instigated by the Orleans party in their 
distrust of Versailles) still suspected that French 
money had been sent into Austria, 

Those at the Court of Versailles who were best 
convinced that this belief, although popular, was 
an absurd error, had other reasons for dislike of 
Maria Theresa. The Princesse de Lamballe, for 
example, who knew the share the Queen-Empress 
had had in the machinations of Cardinal de Rohan, 
against the happiness of Marie Antoinette when 
Dauphiness, declares that " State policy overruled 
all other considerations in the soul of ]Maria 
Theresa." * 

Reverence for her mother had been instilled 
into the soul of Marie Antoinette from her cradle, 
and had been fostered by the tuition of de 
Vermond. " Ah !" her Majesty was wont to say, 
" had State affairs permitted my mother time for 
the education of her oi^ti children, I should have 
been better fitted for my destiny." But when the 

* Mems. Lamballe, p. 36. 
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£mperor Joseph visited Versailles, his conversation, 
as we have seen, did not increase the respect of the 
French Conrt for his august mother. Nevertheless, 
the reign of Maria Theresa stands out conspicu- 
ously in the history of all Europe. It is inextricably 
interwoven with the annals of Italy, and not less so 
with the annals of the North. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century a constellation was formed 
by three sovereigns, ahnost equal in glory, though 
by nature different — ^Frederick, Catherine, and 
Maria Theresa. The Queen-Empress of Germany 
was not, like Catherine of Kussia, a writer of laws, 
or a second " Semiramis." She was not, like King 
Frederick of Prussia, the head of modem policy, 
or the chief of a new military school in Europe ; 
but Maria Theresa had m some things proved her- 
self even more glorious than either of her two 
great contemporaries. She was virtuous, which 
Catherine was not; she was brave, as Frederick 
was. In her early life she was intrepid in danger, 
calm under difficulties, firm in the maintenance of 
her just rights. She replaced the Crown of the 
GsBsars firmly on the head of her own family, and 
raised Austria to high rank among nations. Daring 
a lon£^ widowhood she was pious and resigned; 
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practising erery civil and religious duty ; a bri^ 
examplu to her sex at a time when immoral 
abounded; and accessible at al! times to tlie jn 
claims of her subjects. Naturally ambitious, t 
lessons of lier early life had taught her self-reliana 
It wasj therefore, difficult for her to resign thij 
sceptre to her son during her hfetime ; neither yri 
the character of " Joseph the Amiable" a guaranU 
ti) her that it was her duty to her subjects to rela 
her hold upon it as long as — according to tradi 
tional poKcy — she could wield it with advanta^ I 
tlieir interests. 

The partition of Poland was a foregone conci 
sion of Peter the Great, in his '^Plan de Dormttl 
lion" elsewhere quoted. With such neighbours i 
Frederick and Catherine, it would have been uc 
for Austria to refuse to lendherself tosuchaschui 
By this plan of Peter the Great the policy < 
Catherine was marked out ready for her ; and ev( 
during the reign of her aunt and predccesa 
Elizabeth Petrowna, Catherine had secretly i 
trigued, pohtically, with Frederick of Prussia, whj 
notwithstanding his scorn for women, had alrea^ 

* Gopio du Plan de Damlnation Europdeano, laisaj par Fion 
le Oruid a ses Bacceaseurs au Trone, deposf duia lea Arcliivm i 
PaUia de P^tarholT, Pris St. Peterabonrg. 
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thought it worth his while to flatter the Arch- 
duchess Catherine, by writing her a letter with his 
own hand, declaring that her ^^ place as a legisla- 
trice was between Solon and Lycurgus, and tliat 
she was greater than Semiramis." * 

Necessity rules monarchs, even in the choice of 
their ministers. The long duration of the power 
of tl\e Prince de Kaunitz at the Coiui; of Vienna 
shows that Maria Theresa was compelled to submit 
to this law. It was de Kaunitz who, upon the 
side of Austria, achieved the political alliance be- 
tween France and Austria in 1756 — thus neutra- 
lizing political precedent in Europe. Originally, 
Maria Theresa disliked de Kaunitz. For many 
years after his installation as her Prime Minister 
at Vienna, the Queen-Empress was in the habit of 
saying that she gave no greater proof of her love 
for her subjects than in her toleration of de 
Kaunitz as a man. De Kaunitz was thirty-four 
years of age when Maria Theresa ascended the 
throne. He had passed all his youth at the 
solenmly licentious Court of her father, Charles 
VL, and had already got the entangled skeins of 

♦ MS. Mu8. Brit. Translated in "Secret Hist, of the Court 
of France under Louis XV." Appendix, vol ii. 
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Aostriaji diplomacy in his hands at the death ot 
that monarch. 

The Court of Vienna in those days — before the 
reign of Maria Theresa — presented a mixtnre of 
pride and puerility, of etiquette and harharism, at 
magnificence and quaint Teutonic customs. Ait 
and literature were comparatively uidmown tfaeros 
Solemnity reigned before the curtain, and licen- 
tiousness peeped out from behind it. De Kannitx 
was, as a. man of itlustrions family, an upholder of 
ancient rights ; and, as a man who believed himJ' 
self to be a universal genius, a modern innovatoiS; 
He was grave and frivolous — haughty with 
equals, and affable with his haiiMlresser. Theitf' 
was no public toilette in Austria, as in Francfi'f ' 
and, as the adornment of his handsome perso0' 
occupied a great part of his time, the exclusive it] 
Kaunitz was closeted many hours each day vnM 
his coiffev/r; for the outside of that heail whicb 
dictated the policy of Europe was the object of 
the great diplonmtist's ejitreme attention, to the 
latest time of bis life. 

IjOnis XIV. would never be seen without hi»i 
wig, nor Frederick the Great without his boot^j 
(even wearing rougB on field-days, if he thoogl 
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liis cheeks too pale for his soldiers to look at) ; so 
why should not de Kaunitz (one of whose maxims 
it was to tliink nothing too small for consideration, 
nor too difficult for achievement) frizzle his hair ? 
Kaunitz, with his thousand curls, was a pro* 
yerbial fact, as also a metaphor of twisted and 
elaborate diplomacy. 

When Charles VI. died, and the succession of 
Maria Theresa was disputed, de Kaunitz held 
himself aloof for a time from the daughter of his 
late Imperial master. (Another of this diploma- 
tist's maxims was — "Await opportunities, to 
know how to seize them when offered.") He re- 
tired to his estate for a while, and thence watched 
the progress of the "great game," as Voltaire called 
it, " in which kings and princes were the players, 
at a time when Europe was a huge gambhng 
booth." But, when Fortune smiled on Maria The* 
resa, de Kaunitz came bowing low to the foot of 
her throne. " All your Majesty's subjects," said 
he, " are eager to offer their services to you, and I 
have let the crowd pass by before presenting my- 
self, because I desired to be honoured by the espe- 
cial observation of my sovereign. Madame, my 
fathers have served your fathers. I have some 
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few talents to offer. I possess wealth, whidl 
(public finance being embarrassed at this inoiiient)f 
1 shonld feel proud to consecrate to the use of thfr^ 
State ; at least it may fit me for costly offices. H.. 
your Majesty doubt either my ability or my 
I will return to my retreat, where the tranqaillity 
that I love awaits me, and which I would only 
sacrifice in consideration of my duty as a subject.'*, 
Maria Tlieresa did not like the wily supplicant. 
She looked at his frizzled head, and remembered 
that he was neither a good churchman nor a good 
citizen (his faith had been discredited by hi* 
works); but part of the Qneen-Em press's creed, W' 
those days, was to submit herself to her husbani 
although in after-years she domineered over h( 
son. The Emperor Francis approved of de Kai 
nitz — politically. De Kaunitz was rich 
State was poor. Dc Kaunitz was already initii 
into cabinet mysteries. His power of mem 
Avas notorious. De Kaunitz, therefore, becj 
Chief Minister of Maria Theresa, who, with fei 
nine tact, henceforth excused herself for the C( 
dence by wliich she honoured him by decl 
that " she owed a choice bo happy for her peo] 
to the sagacity of her husband, who knew how 
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discover and to reward real merit, even when con- 
cealed beneath a mass of absurdities." 

These absurdities grew in proportion to royal 
and imperial favour. De Kaunitz was the wonder 
and the laughing-stock of his contemporaries. 
His wisdom was only equalled by his vanity. 
"There is only one politician in a century; what 
will become of Austria when I die ?" he asked. 

Frederick the Great ruled Europe by the sword, 
and de Kaunitz ruled Europe by diplomacy. It 
was de Kaunitz who dictated to Maria Theresa 
the marriages of her children ; and if there be 
truth in the following story, which was believed in 
by France, to the detriment of Maria Theresa, de 
Kaunitz, as " the marriage maker," must have had 
a share in it. 

Charles III. of Spain asked the Arcliduchess 
Josepha, daughter of Maria Theresa, in marriage 
for his son, the King of Naples. The Queen- 
Empress consented. The marriage, by proxy, was 
performed at Vienna. The bride was on the eve 
of her departure for Naples. One of the principal 
objects of Maria Theresa's policy was to aggrandize 
her power, and to confirm her influence in Italy. 
She desired to assure herself of the political co- 
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operation of her daughter, who was about to start 
for Naples. She therefore catechized her how far 
she would be inclined to aid and to abet the Imperial 
policy. In ^answer to her mother's questions the 
bride said : " Holy Writ declares that a wife ought 
to belong to her husband's country ; that his people 
ought to be her people ; that she ought to leave all, 
and cleave unto him only." This answer was 
heresy — ^heresy to the Church, in self-interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and heresy to the Court, in 
admitting a doubt of its political infallibility. 
" But what does the State decree ?" asked Maria 
Theresa. "Is the State above Religion?" de- 
manded the Princess. 

The bride's departure was deferred, upon various 
pretexts. At length, the time for it being again 
fixed, custom required that the young Archduchess 
should descend into the vaults of her ancestors^ to 
do homage to them before leaving her country. 
The wife of the Emperor Joseph II. had died, a 
few days before, of the small-pox, and had just 
been buried in these vaults. The bride was in 
terror of infection, and, when she bade farewell to 
her mother, declared that they would never meet 
again. She died of the small-pox before she 
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reached her adopted conntay, and was carried back 
in her coffin, to lie in the vault by the side of her 
forefathers. Her sister, the Archduchess Caroline 
(of whom the Emperor Joseph has already told 
ua), replaced her on the throne of Naples. 

The Frincesse de Lamballe, and Madame Cam- 
pan, both corroborate this dark story against Maria 
Theresa, aldiough neither of them alludes to de 
Kaunitz as having a share in it. 

De Kaunitz, however, not only made the mar- 
riages of Maria Theresa's children, but it was his 
boast that he had isolated himself from all human 
sympathies ; whereas Maria Theresa was an incon- 
solable widow, and professed to love her children. 

When the son of de Kaunitz was ill, he never 
went to see him, aiid only knew that he was still 
alive by meeting him, accidentally, in the palace. 
When the sister of de Kaunitz was ill, he never 
went to see her, and onlv knew that she was dead 
by meeting some of his other relatives in mourning. 
It was the pride of de Kaunitz to be able to say, 
truly, " I have no friend." He declared of him- 
self, that he was "only a Statesman, without 
passion, without sympathy, without love for aught 
but the public weal." 

VOL. II. Q 
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It is possible that Maria Theresa, if sanctioi 
her daughter's descent IdIo the infected vaults, ll 
lieved that no hami could touch her when p 
ing a time-honoured ceremony. The Qut 
press was unflinching in her idea of duty. SJm~ 
chastised herself. She is said to have worked het 
own grave-clothes. But de Kaunitz was as free 
from fanaticism as he was free from human sym- 
pathies. Maria Theresa even exempted him from 
the observance of Church discipline, which she ex- 
pected all the rest of her Court to obey. His ia- 
fringements on Court etiquette were also excused 
by her. The Queeu-Empress condescended so far 
as to apologise to foreign ambassadors, whose 
respect she desired, for the eccentricities of her 
favourite Minister, and spoke of him to them as " ■ 
tried and faithful subject, for whose peculiarities 
she craved indulgence in favour of his merits." 

Courtiers at Vicuna, taking the cue from the 
Queen-Empress, vied with each other in demon* 
strations of respect for de Kaunitz. Geuoraily, 
these demonstrations were as servile as they were 
insincere. De Kaunitz, naturally vain, and tbiu 
flattered, was inflated with self-importnnco. Hu 
isolated himself from tlie general society of thv 
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Court. He only condescended to speak on any 
subject at the moment chosen by himself. Even 
when he did speak, his words were shrouded in 
noystery. He was concise in the manner, but me- 
taphorical in the matter of his speech. He was an 
ofacle, in whose every word there was a double 
meaning, or a hidden prophecy. The awe with 
which he was regarded was increased by this veil 
of obscurity. De Kaunitz the diplomatist, and 
Frederick the King, both knew how to arm them- 
seives against possibilities. The King hoped all 
from fortune, and the diplomatisthopedall from skill. 
The King combined great designs; he prepared 
them beforehand, and awaited the success of his 
intrigues. Keenly alive to the faults of his ene- 
mies, he was always observant how to get the start 
of their movements. The diplomatist also com- 
bined great designs, and was prepared to execute 
them. He undermined all obstacles ; he ventilated 
his plans by subtle insinuations ; by studied equi- 
vocations he excelled in what has been declared 
the most rare and difficult art in modem politics — 
that of seeming to do nothing. 

The Ejng, sure of his strength, accelerated the 
moment of testing it; thus, in the face of the whole 
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world, dominating over his adversaries, and and- 
(lenly making himself master of the situation. 
The diplomatist never did for himself what 
lie done for him by others. This/ar niente pol 
was a snare to his contemporaries. De Katutils 
not oidy seemed iudolent, but weak to those who 
saw him. Strangers at Vienna were astonished to 
find that this " great negotiator of Europe," this 
celebrated minister of the Queen-Empress Maria 
Theresa, passed whole mornings at his toilette; 
that he wasted hours in deciding on the design of 
an embroidery for his vest, or on the colour of s 
lining for his coat ; that, although an old man when 
behad arrived at the height of bis fameandpower, he 
seemed to interest liimself in nothing so much as in 
the quarrels of players and dancers, in the form of 
his snuff-box, in the shape of his wig, or in 
netting of his diamonds. To artists and acol] 
he would say i " I was bom for great success of aB 
kinds, but I have left the pencil and the chisel to 
you, reserving to myself the genius whereby 
judge of your merits." Professedly dead to 
human emotions, de Kaunitz had outhved his . 
votion to Maria Theresa, or she had outlived 
reverence for her. During the widowhoo<l of 
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Qaeen-Empress, when her son, though nominally 
sovereign, was kept in subjection by her, de Kaunitz, 
secure of the present, spinning a web for the future, 
and believing, according to his maxim, ^^ all things 
pcosible," even the death of the mighty Empress 
(who was called " immortal,") transferred his alle- 
giance from her to her son, and became the instru- 
ment of all the young Emperoi^s passions.* 

Of the means originally adopted by Maria 
Theresa, at the instigation of de Kaunitz, to achieve 
the end of a politicid alliance with France, Marie 
Antoinette (whose feminine instincts, as before said, 
were stronger than her political ones) disapproved, 
as the following anecdote may show : 

When the Marquis de Marigny, brother of the 
late Madame de Pompadour, died, there was a sale 
of his effects. Amongst these effects was a very 
large miniature portrait of Maria Theresa. At the 
back of this portrait, the Marquis de Marigny had 
written: "The Queen-Empress presented this 
likeness of herself to my sister ; it was surrounded 
by superb Brazilian diamonds.** A lady of the 
Court^ thinking to give pleasure to the Queen, or 
covertly to annoy her Majesty, bought this por- 

* Lea Oonseils du Trune. Tome L, pp. 262 — ^288, pasatn. 
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trait and presented it to her. As soon as the lady 
had withdrawn from her presence Marie Antoinette 
ordered the portrait to be removed from her sight, 
saying : " Perhaps I partly owe to it the hononr of 
being Queen of France ; but, truly, sovereigns are 
sometimes constrained to too many condescen- 
sions." 

Although Marie Antmnette'a marriage was the 
result of the alliance between France and Austria, 
during the time of Madame de Pompadour, and 
although the present alliance between France oxtA 
Spain was the consequence of "The Family Com- 
pact," wliich was also acliieved under the auspices 
of Madame de Pompadour, it was not likely thal^ 
the Queen of France should be well affected 
wards the memory of the late King's 
Marie Antoinette, although impatient of th< 
straints of etiquette, as we have seen, was Bcni| 
lous in her conduct as a wife. The DucduLauzuS 
was banished from her Majesty's presence for 
having presumed on her affability towardB 
him. 

The Due de Lauzun, in his ifcmoircs, exi 
his disgrace at Court by attempting to thi 
blame upon the Queen ; but the Princesse de L( 
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•balle declares it to have been the consequence of 
JUs yanity in mistaking the Queen's admiration of 
H heron^s plume which he wore, for admiration 
(rf himself. It was in the apartments of the 
Princesse de Gu^men^e, the gouvemante of the 
Queen's daughter, that the Queen beheld de Lau- 
zun arrayed in this plume. She expressed her ad- 
miration of it to Madame de Gu6men6e, whereupon 
de Lauzun took it out of his helmet, and presented 
ky through the Princess, to her Majesty. The 
Queen was much embarrassed, not knowing whe* 
ther to refuse or to accept of the plume; but 
her ^^ bontS incorrigibley^ forbade her to hurt the 
feelings of de Lauzun, and she accepted his offering. 
Afterwards, she told those about her that she could 
not lie under an obligation to one of her subjects ; 
and) as giving a present in return to the Due de 
Lauzun would be considered too great a conde- 
scension on her part, she had determined to wear 
the plume once, in token of acknowledgement. The 
Queen did so ; and de Lauzun's head was turned 
by the compliment. He solicited an audience, 
which the Queen granted. The audience took 
^aoe in the Queen's Cabinet, at Versailles, and 
lasted one moment. The door of the cabinet 
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quickly re-opened ; the Queen was heard to utteC 
two words, in an accent of unusual indignat 
" Sortez, monsieitr ! " and de Lauzun was 
ished from Court,* 

The Due de Laiizun tried to regain the Quea^^l 
favour by presenting himself at the mir6e» of th 
Duchesse de Polignac ; but, at her Majesty"* coat. 
mand, he was interdicted from appearing whan 
she was present. From that moment he alli^c 
himself with the Orleans party against the Coial 
of VersaiUes. 

By accepting de Lnuzun's gift, the Queen hM 
hoped to conciliate a noble whose disaffection % 
the crown was ab^ady suspected. (In after yeflB 
de Lauzun inherited the title of de Biron, 
was one of the Queen's most implacable enenUfl 
at the time of the Revolution,) 

In America, de Lauzun fought for Liberty. Qi 
was brave in action, brilliant in conversation 
noble in appearance, and licentious in mora 
The Princesse de Laraballe asserts that t 
Queen had never liked de Lauzun, becaa| 
her Majesty loved the Duchesse do ChartM 
and believed that his intimacy with the Due 01 
• Mems, Campan, p. 1+0. 
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Gharfcres was baneful to the domestic happiness of 
Ae Palais Royal. 

' ' De Lanznn married the grand-daughter of the 
Mar^chale de Luxembourg, who was, as we have 
teen, the friend of Voltaire, the friend of Frank-^ 
Hn, and Grand-Mistress of the Freemason Lodge 
0f the " Nine Sisters " in Paris. In the salons of 
Madame de Luxembourg, philosophy was welcome, 
and liberty was advocated. 

As a soldier, de Lauzun stands prominently 
forth in the annals of the American rebellion. In 
1781, the Count de Rochambeau and the Due de 
Lauzun, having now arrived with their troops in 
Connecticut, on their way to join the American 
army, Washington prepared for spirited opera- 
ticms. The plans and counter-plans which fol- 
lowed need not be detailed here ; they culminated 
in the siege of Yorktown, in the autimm of that 
same year.* 

* The present moment was one of critical emergency for the 
OMise of Independence. The more so, as England knew of its 
jeopardy from the following letter, addressed by Silas Deane in 
Paris, to Captain Dner, at Philadelphia ; which letter was inter- 
eepted by the English on the seas, and laid before the King in 

London: 

"Paris, June Uth, 1781. 

"... Ton may be sure no loan has been obtained either in 
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Yorktown was situated on a projecting ban)^ | 
on the south side of York river, opposite a pro^l 
montory, called Gloucester Point. The river wttf ^ 
not more than a mile wide, but deep enough tt I 
admit ships of a large size and burthen. Lora I 
Comwallis concentrated his forces in Yorktowiti A 
He had proceeded to fortify the op]Kisite point^ J 
calculating on having the works finished by the b»*' I 
ginning of October, at which time Sir HeniyJ 

Spain or HoUand ; that thore la not the leant probability of aajfjl 
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. tbat Dr. 



Franklin is now nnder aceeptiuioa forneu'l; three mtlilotlKif 
litros more than he haa funda to answer for . . . The docUtrmi^ 
possibly obtain frash gnmtB — I doubt [t — I know be has beMI J 
refused, and, I am told, in rather harsh torms. Congress dre4 1 
bills on Mr. President I^aurons, fta being in Hollnnd I 
moniha bt^furo lie aailed from America ; they draw on Mr. J^ 
long bufore his arrival in Spain, Those billa have I<een h 
onred, and you in America taught to beliera that it wi 
money reeeiTad in Spain Oind Holland. No sucU thing t 
billa have been uniformly sent to Dr. Fnmkhn lor payraentf V 
even the sulaiioH of Mr. Jay and Mr. AdamB(the oomniiiwiali 
have been drawn for on Dr. Franklin, who baa paid them ei 
the monies receivod hers. . . . CoQgreae, tbough repeatedly ad* 
vised by Dr. Franklin not to draw on him, have drawn on UBL 

without bounds, and genorally n-jthout advire Tbe agent* 

of private BiBtos sent over here on one mad Quiiolioul aoham* 
or other, have been fumiehcd fur their expenaei ont of tba ainB 
granted for the support of our army ) oar ambosaadan and 
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pimton intended to recommence operations on the 
Gtiesi^)eake. Believing that he had no present 
^lemj but Lafayette to guard against, Comwallis 
felt so secure in his position, that he wrote to Sir 
Henxy on the 22nd of August, oflPering to detach 
a thousand or twelve hundred men to strengthen 
Nefw York against the apprehended attack of the 
coinfained armies. 

While Comwallis, undervaluing his youthful 
adversary, felt thus secure, Lafayette, in confor- 
mity to the instructions of Washington, was tak- 
ing measures to cut off any retreat by land which 

agents haye for some time past cost ns at least X20,000 sterling 
per annimi; the relief of prisoners and other contingencies, 
loare than as much more. All this has heen taken from the 
ttoney afforded us by France for our army. . . . The Ministers 
Iwre see no end to this proceeding, if allowed to run on. . . . It is 
fMBGnable, therefore, to expect that France, under actual cir- 
ounstances, will hold her hand, and that you will soon find the 
UQs ol Congress protested for non-acceptance, or non-payment ; 
nothing prevents it at this moment, but the fear of a violent 
rtivolation. ... I know and confess the difficult situation of 
OoogresB. And I know, also (what I am sure they will not 
wmfeas), that they have brought themselves into it by their 
eabals, their ignorance, and their mismanagement. ... I have 
\ut some time since had the fate, though I shall never have the 
Itme, of Cassandra. ... I have predicted misfortunes and disap- 
pointments. . . , I could BtiU prophecy, but the cold hand of de- 
■pair is' upon me. . . . (Signed) Silas Deane." 

r— Parliamentary Journal, 1782. 
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his lordship might attempt on the arrival of tUf 
Qrasse. As to himself, Lafayette was prepared, I 
as BOOH as he should hear of the arriTal of ds I 
Grasse, to form a junction with the troopA I 
which were to be landed from the fleet. Thus, a net 
was quietly drawn round Corawallis by " the boy," 
who he had declared should not escape him. On J 
the 5th of September, Washington left Philadel'* 
phia, and was met by an express bearing tidings t^ V 
the arrival of the Count de Grasse in the ChesMi 
peake with twenty-eight ships of the line. Waslit' 1 
ington and Rochambeau that day met, rejoice^ S 
and dined together. 

When the news that the Count de Grasse hadl 
arrived reached Fiiiladelphia, the French minist^p I 
(the Chevaher de la Luzerne) was entertaining i 
party of officers, after a review of the Frendi j 
troops, at which the President of Congress, and J 
all "the fashion" of Philadelphia, had been pi^l 
sent. When the despatches came, aunuuncingil 
the arrival of de Grasse, and the landing of 3,000'fl 
troops, under the Martjuis St. Simon, the newtfl 
was not only welcome to the officers seated at i 
French miuistcr's banquet, but, soon spreadln^^ I 
caused crowds of people to assemble without ; auL 
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the air was rent with loud huzzas, and cries of 
" Long live Louis XVI." Loyalty to the King of 
France, though languishing in Paris, was loud in 
Philadelphia. 

The appearance of the French fleet, under Count 
de Grasse, in the Delaware, roused Lord Comwallis 
to a sense of his danger. Three French ships of 
|he line and a frigate anchored at the mouth of 
York river; the forces of the Marquis de St. 
Simon joined those of Lafayette. More French 
forces, under M. de Ohoisy, with siege, artillery, 
and military stores, were conveyed by a squadron 
under de Barras.* Lord Comwallis found him- 
self closed in on every side. Retreat was impos- 
sible. All he could do was to strengthen his 
works, and to send off expresses to Sir Henry 
Clinton to apprise him of his danger.f 

The Abb6 Robin, chaplain of the Count de Ro- 
chambeau's troops, who has already told us of his 
first impressions of Boston, thus describes the 
siege of Yorktown.J 

• The Count de Barras, a French veteran about sixty years of 
age, who had commanded d'Estaing's vanguard when he forced 
the entrance of Newport Harbour. 

t Life of Washington, 1321, 1827, passim. 

X " Campagne de I'Arm^e de M, le Comte de Rochambeau," 
par M. TAbb^ Robin. Lettro imprimee pour S. M. la Reino, et 
pour Madame la Gomtcsse d'Artois. 
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"York Camp, 6th of Norember, 1781. '^1 
" On the 28th Septemher, the combined armj' j 
started from Willi amshurgh to invest York ; it aA^ I 
vanced the same day to within three quarters ot I 
a mile from the enemy. Ordinarily these ap^ 
proaches are made with great circnmspection ; en- 
campments multiply as they draw near to the 
enemy; but the impatience of the troops upon t 
occasion excited more enterprise, and, in sight o0S 
the enemy, a march of twelve miles was daredll 
across a dangerous road, npon a loose, saodj^l 
ground, and through excessive heats. One yonn^ I 
French colonel was so eager and impatient that h» I 
did all he could to persuade General Washiagtoa' J 
to attack two of the enemy's redoubfci instaiitly>.l 
General Washington confided the direction of tlw I 
siege to M. le Gomte de Kochambeau, who wiseljrl 
recommended rest for the troops, and time to i*J I 
connoitre. The Americans, preceded by M. ktl 
iilftrquis de Lafayette, formed the right column^>l 
and the French, preceded by their Grenadiers and 
Chasseurs, formed the left column. The army of 
M. le Comte de Ilochambcau, composed of the 
Bourbonnais regiments. Royal DeuxPonts, So»-J 
:, &c. occupied the centre. The army i 
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M. le Marquis de St. Simon extended itself to the 
left, towards York river. The Americans occu- 
pied the right. On the night of the 6th the trench 
w«s. opened. The Bourbonnais and Soissonnois 
regiments, commanded by M. le Baron de Vio- 
m^snil, and 1500 Americans, commanded by M. de 
Lafayette, posted themselves all night in a deep 
Irvine, to protect the 1500 trench labourers. At 
the same time the regiment of Tourraine opened 
the . trench at the left, and established a battery 
against a redoubt. The activity of the labourers 
and the softness of the earth rendered the parallel 
in a condition to receive the troops next day. The 
troops entered, drums beating. The opening of 
the trench, which is generally the most murderous 
epoch of the siege, was in this case effected with- 
out shedding of blood; a circumstance the more 
fortunate, because the wounded would not have 
had straw to lie down upon, nor linen with which 
to dress their wounds. Batteries were constructed 
during the 8th and 9th. Those of the Americans 
and of M. de St. Simon opened fire at five o'clock. 
The batteries of the army of M. de Rochambeau 
played on the 10th, at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. It was easy to distinguish between the 
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sounds of the fires : that of the enemy was slo* 1 
and irregular ; ours was quick and sustained. Our I 
engineers knew how to choose tlie most advan- 1 
tageous positions, and our artillerymen rendered i 
the effect complete by their exactuesB and quicl^ J 



When two or tbrce batteries were ready to fire J 
upon the town, Qeneral Washington put thoM 
match to the first gun. A furious discharge of ■ 
cannon and mortars immediately followed, and! 
Lord Comwallis received his first salutation. Go*fl 
vemor Nelson, who had pledged his own property ' 
to raise funds for the War of Independence, was 
present at this siege of the town where he had 
lately dwelt in much honour. He was askoc 
which part of the town could be most effectively! 
cannonaded, and he pointed to rising ground wher 
stood a large handsome house, which had I) 
own, and was now supposed to be the lieadquarterti 
of the enemy. An uncle of Governor NelHQ% 
who for thirty years had been secretary under thi 
Hoyal Colonial Government, was still in the towi 
He was very old and infirm. As a servant of tbt| 
Crown, he had remained with the Enghsb, insidi 
the town, although his two sons were amongst thw 
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besiegers; they were soldiers in Washington's 
army. 

These two young men were now alarmed for 
their father^s safety. In their terrible anxiety one 
of the worst horrors of civil war was visible ; 
but in this case natural affection was stronger 
than a youthful ardour for glory, and General 
Washington, even at this supreme moment of his 
career, was mindful of individual suffering. Pity- 
ing the young men's anxiety, he sent in a flag to 
Yarktown, with a request to Lord Cornwallis that 
the old man, their father, should be permitted to 
leave the place. "I was witness of the painful soli- 
citude of those young men — one of them kept his 
eyes fixed upon the gate of the town to which the 
flag would come out, as though awaiting his own 
sentence of life or death, in the reply that was 
to be received. Lord ComwalHs humanely granted 
this request, and the old man was led forth from 
the town. His grey hairs, his stately person, and 
noble countenance commanded respect and vene- 
ration among the besiegers. He was conveyed to 
Washington's head-quarters.* 

* Life of Washington. Mems. de Ghastellux, vol. ii. 

VOL. n. R 
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" Lord Coniwallis," continues the Abb6 Bobin, 
"had not prepared his ti'oops for their siege. He 
had aimounced to them that we were unprovided 
with siege artillery-, — that our tix)ops were scarceljr 
cured of their wounds, and tliat thoSe of M. de St, 
Simon, formed in our islands by undisciplined var 
gabonds, aud enervated by a burning climate, 
would soon be conquered even by the first frosbt of 
America ; that, for the American troops, English 
soldiers knew how to estimate themj and that, 
moreover, powerful succour would soon render 
them — the besieged— besiegers, 

*' Thus, the event, being unexpected, struck them 
mth consternation. When the terrific noise of oor 
batteries was heard, we beheld tliem flying frcm 
their redoubts, and their batteries were soon ailrat. 
I ran along the lines ... I found a large ditch) 
about four feet deep, wide enough to drive carriages 
in . . . , the batteries were placed upon platforms 
in the inner side of the ditch, raised and bordered 
by pahssades. The enemy's side was surrounded 
by a large parapet, in which cannon-holes had been 
drilled. (All these works, as also those of the 
enemy, were simply made of earth.) I saw those 
infernal machines — the cannons — play. I saw the 
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swift bullet cleave tlie air, strike, and rebound 
against the enemy's redoubts, causing the boards 
which formed their embrasures to fly upwards in 
splinters. My eye followed the slow and murderous 
bomb in its parabolical course, sometimes burying 
itself in the roofs of houses, sometimes raising 
whirlwinds of dust by its explosion — dust which 
was the wreck of human habitations ... I saw 
human creatures flung upwards by it to a height of 
more than twenty feet, and fall dead or shattered 
in the distance. This terrible spectacle excites in 
the beholder anxiety, admiration, and horror, all at 
the same moment. It fascinates ; it fixes, and en- 
chains attention. Deserters who came over to us 
told us that the besieged, waking from sleep, as it 
were, to a horrible death, knew not wliither to fly ; 
that the General, disquieted by the discontent of 
the Hessians, could no longer confide his advanced 
guards but to the English ... I went to the 
depdt for the wounded. This was placed quite 
close to the trench to which the enemy's fire was 
principally directed. The cabin where the sick and 
dying lay was made of bimdles of wood. While 
I was in attendance there, bullets fell upon it. In 
the night of the 11th, a second parallel was opened, 
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about 140 fathoms from this place ... It 
sieges that real courage manifests itself . Dming. 
battle, the fear of shame, tumult, and example, ii 
toxicate, revive, and animate the most timid ; 
for an instant, a man, excited, surpassee himself'J 
but in the midst of the Jang fatigues of a siej 
where dangers are incessantly renewed, where, 
the silence and soEtude of night, a man contei 
plates the cold blood of liis dead comrades ; ci 
pares the reality of loss of life with the uncertainty 
of hopes of glory ; then it is that the constant 
courage of a soldier can only be tlie effect of a 
purified love of glory, and of an invincible attach- 
ment to hia duties. Our French soldiers were 
rivals amongst themselves ; each officer uuvied 
fate of the other who was exposed to the great 
danger ; obscure soldiers even disputed the honour 
with tbeir illustrious chiefs. Our artillery corps, 
distinguished by the intelligence and intrepidity of 
its officers, is not less so by the address, the 
courage, and the spirit of its soldiers . . . GeneTa]_ 
Washington beheld the cffL'cts of this 
astonishment. A bomb or n bullet, well aimi 
excited in them the lively emotion of a passioni 
sportsman who eagerly watches for the fleet si 
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or the swift bird. A gunner had his foot carried 
off by a bullet ... I tried to console him in his 
first moments of agony ... ^ Ah !' said he, ' I am 
less afflicted at the loss of my foot, than for its not 
having allowed me time to fire.' He is dead of 
this wound, lamenting, to the last, his couj) manque,* 
" Four hundred of the besieged, calling them- 
selves Americans, surprised a battery, spiked seven 
pieces of cannon, killed and made some men pri- 
soners, and woimded thirty. A child fifteen years 
old, an officer^s servant, asleep in the environs by 
chance, received twelve or fourteen bayonet wounds. 
• . • Some of the enemy's soldiers, wounded, were 
brought into our hospitals, and received the same 
care there as that bestowed on our own men. 
From the 16th to the 17th our batteries began to 
play. They broke some palissades, and made a 
breach. Lord ComwaUis, seeing hunself hemmed 

* '* Washington was an intensely excited spectator of those 
assanlts, on the result of which so much depended. Ho had dis- 
mounted, given his horse to a servant, and taken his stand in 
the grand battery with Generals Knox, Lincoln, and thoir Staffs. 
The risk he ran of a chance shot, while watcliing the attack 
through an embrasure, made those about him uneasy. One of 
his aido8-do-camp ventured to observe that the situation was very 
much exposed. * If you think so,' replied ho, gravely, ' you are 
at liberty to step back.' " — Life of Washington, vol. iv., p. 1344. 
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in on all sicLs, decided to pass the night at Glouces- 
ter. . . . The bad weather prevented him. At ten 
o'clock A.M., on the 17th, he sent a parlemenimH 
to demand a suspension of arms for twenty-fonr 
hours. Savannah was remembered,* and the re- 
quest of Lord OornwaJlis was refused. Anotha 
parlementaire then came. . . . Two hours 
were granted. Afterwards the armistice was 
prolonged. Lord Comwallis then demanded 
what capitulation would be granted to him. 
' That of Charles town,' answered Washington. 
M. le Vicomte dc Noiulles, and Colonel Lau- 
rens, an American officer (the son of the Picsident 
of Congress, who ^v■as a prisoner in the Tower of 
London), acted as Commissioners.! One of the 

• See chapter iii., toI. Ji., of thia narmliTO. 

I By the cnpitnlatioD oF Torktonu, Lord ComoBlliH mu ta.- 
nhiuiged (or PrBBident Lanrena. On Monday, Dbo. 17th, 1781. 
Borko roprsBoiitod to tho Houbo oI Oommona that the 
raooiTBd by President Lanrena in the Tower of LooBon w«fl m- 
ITOTthy of an enemy so great and enlightened aa En^and; that 
ths Freaideat's health had suffered ; that he bad hud to pt,J «» 
orhitant fees; and tlmt, having been refoBod an opporttuiilj'j^ 
supplying liimsolf nith monoy, and boittg atill preHsed by the 
officer of the Tower for £90, for fees dne, Mr. LiiDreas, instOMl 
af oipressing indignation at the groBGiiesa of the insolt, isiLdD it 
« mWler of pleasantry; he only said, " Roatly, friani, if yen 
make each demands upon me, 1 cannot afford to slay bere; I 
miut quit my lodgings, and go to lome lass expenuvs plaoa oI 
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first tilings asked of them by the English was the 
names of our chiefs of Engmeers and of Artillery. 
The English magnanimonsly confessed that it was 
impossible to show more science and genius than 
these had shown. Upon the 18 th at noon the capi- 
tolafcion was signed. Lord Comwallis and his 
army rendered themselves prisoners of war.* 
Upon the 19th, at four o'clock in the afternoon, the 

Teeidence.** " What justice and reason oonld not effect/' said 
Bnrke, ^* had suddenly been bronght about by a star which had 
risen in the West. . . . This was the newB that Lord Comwallis 
yna in the custody of Mr. Laurens's son, a brave, worthy, and 
polished officer in the American service ; and that his treatment 
of his lordship was directly the reverse of that experienced by 
his father in the prison of which Lord Comwallis was governor. 
... In reply, Lord Q«orge Gtermaine read a letter from the liou- 
tenant-govemor of the Tower, dated November, 1780, which 
stated: — **Dr. Franklin wrote over to inquire whether Mr. 
Laurens was well or ill-treated. I, myself, therefore, waited on 
Mr. Laurens in his apartments to ask if he had any cause of 
complaint ; he told me that he was treated with every degree 
of dyility and kindness which ho could possibly hope for from 
his situation ; and he particularly expressed his gratitude for the 
indulgence granted him to walk about a part of the Tower for 
exercise, a circumstance to which he attributed an obvious im- 
prorement of his health and strength." — Military Journal. 

* The Abb^ Robin, in his account of the siege of Yorktown, 
aboTe translated, gives all the articles of capitulation. The 
document (referring principally to matters of tomporaiy and 
immediate interest) is too long for insertion here. A fair trans- 
lation of it may be found in the London Political Magaziney 
17S2. 
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English and Hessians filed, banners folded, : 
drums slowly beating, between the French . 
.Ajiicrican armies : General Washington being at thii 
headofone,andt!ieCountdeRochainl)eauatthehea 
I if the other. The garrison of Gloucester filed bef op 
the troops of M. de Choisi, (Loi-d Comwallis v 
ill. General O'Hara, bare-headed, apologised fl 
his lordship's non-appearance to General Waa 
iugton, who courteously replied, but designatd 
Major-General Lincoln as the officer who was t 
receive the submission of the garrison,)* Tb) 
Abb^ continues ; 

" The two columns of the armies of Fraoce a 
America extended more than a mile, Tho . 
ricans were upon the right ; their disproportion t 
age, shape, dress, some tattered and ilirty, ■ 
trasted with the appearance of the French soldiers, 
— trained troops, disciplined, and all in uniform fts 
thoughfora field-day. The Englishsoldieremarcli^iA 
through these two columns, banners folded, a 
reversed, drums mufBed, and apparently in a 

* In a FreDcb notice of the Ooont do Rochitmbeaa (Noa 
Biograplue, Paris, 188+), It is ttalod, that Qoiuiral O'Hu-K p 
aentod hia sword to tho Count ; whereupon Itochombcau p 
out Washington to O'Hira, Baying, " I, air, am bnt an 
illa:7 of the Amariciui unny." 
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order as were the French soldiers. The eyes of 
these brave Englishmen were cast down ; each man 
advanced in succession to an open place agreed 
upon, and there silently laid down his arms.* The 
English officers, returning, saluted the French 
officers, which salute was courteously acknowledged. 
Americans, who remained in Yorktown, unused to 
the strict discipline and rigid etiquette which re- 
strained the French at such a time, so affronted 
the English, that several English persons came to 
claim the protection of the French, which protec- 
tion was readily accorded: amongst these there was 
an English lady, who implored that a French guard 
should be appointed over her house, that she and her 
children might be protected from American vio- 
lence." 

* Many of the soldiers threw down thoir muskets with a 
violence sufficient to break them. This irregularity was 
checked by General Lincoln ; yet It was excusable in brave 
men in their unfortunate predicament. — Thacker, p. 346. The 
number of prisoners made by the above capitulation amounted 
to 7,073, of whom 5,950 were rank and file. Six commissioned 
officers, and twenty-eight non-commissioned officers, had previ- 
ously been captured in the two redoubts. The loss of the com- 
bined army in killed was about 300. The loss sustained by the 
garrison during the siege in killed, wounded, and missing, 
amounted to 652. The combined army to which Lord Com- 
wallis surrendered was estimated at 16,000, of whom 7000 were 
French, 5,500 continentals, and 3500 militia. — ^Holmes' Annals, 
voL ii., p. 833. — (Quoted by Washington Irving). 
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Bat the French Abb5, who relates this fact, 
acknowledges that the humanity of General 
Washington was e^jual to that of Count Ko- 
chambean. 

These two great chiefs, French and American, 
returned thanks — each according to his creed- 
God who had gotten them the victory. Congress J 
issued a proclamation appointing a day of general 
thanksgiving, and it was decreed that a- column 
commemorative of the alliance of France and Arae- . 
rica, and of the victoiy just achieved, should be I 
erected at YorktowTi. (To this day — 1862 — the 
" Day of CapitiJation " is solemnly observed in 
America.) 

When Lord George Germaine announced tl 
capitulation to Lord North in Downing Street, ti 
" ostensible minister" flung up his arms and cried:'| 
" Oh God 1 it is all over !" Wlien intelligence < 
the event reached France, tlie Court and the peopW 
there were for once united by a common joy. 

Aa the Princesse de Lamhalle is now about t 
show us, the gathering cloud of the Queen's i 
destiny was then for a moment streaked vrith 6 
shine. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A J)aaphin bom — Joy of the Princesse Elizabeth and of 
the Princesse de Lamballe — Chagrin of M. le Comte 
d^Artois — ^The King's Te Deum at Notre Dame — Con- 
temporary comments on the public thanksgiving for 
the Dauphin's birth and for the capitulation at York- 
town — Last public appearance of M. lo Comte de Mau- 
repas — ^Pans Trades' Deputations at Versailles and their 
offerings— Evil omen on the terrace of Versailles — ^Death 
of the King's Prime Minister — Re-appearance of Dr. 
Mesmer in Paris — Original Memorials to Dr. Mes- 
mer — Cardinal de Bemis — ^Visit of the Duchesse de 
Chartres to Cardinal de Bemis — Conversation between 
Cardinal de Bemis and Madame de Grenlis — Repub- 
lican French heroes at Versailles — ^The Count de 
Lanraguais — Contemporary chronicles of the Queen's 
visit to the Hotel de Ville in Paris — "Contemporary 
sogar-candy course of history" — The people's ball at 
Versailles — ^The Poissardes — M. le Due de Crillon at 
Minorca — ^Departure of the Count d'Artois and the Due 
de Bourbon for Gibraltar — ^Recruits for Count de Rocham- 
beau'B army — ^Departure of M. le Due de Lauzun and of 
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JJ, le Comte de S6gur for America— Visit of young 
French nobles to a ConTent at Terceira— Original ac- 
count of their adveotores there — Heraldic devicee of 
French hcroeB in America — The American miiitia-num'a 
" Cap of Liberty " — Polly Lecton, tlio American Qna- 
keresa— Lally and Tippoo Saib — French chivalry ia 
India — Mutual appreciation of French and English com- 
mandera at Gibraltar— Horace Walpole's triumph over 
"the Rev. Mr. Cole" — Reception of Lafayette at the 
Opera of Faria — Contemporary chroniclea of Lafayette^ 
seditious BayingB — Visit of the Grand-Duke and Grand- 
Duchess of Russia to France — Antipathy of Marie An- 
toinette to Catherine of Russia — Re-appearance of Car- 
dinal de Rohan in France— Contemporary ohroniclea of 
the sayings and doings of the Grand-Duke and Graud- 
Ducheffi of Russia — The last days of Diilerat — Orig^al 
Decrees of Versaillea in favour of Frot«EtAnts in F^ranee 
— Marie Antoinette and Madame de Genlis — Noble con- 
duct of Admiral Rodney towards M. le Comte de Gresse 
— Generoua reception of the vanquished French com- 
mander in London — I'innt de Grace in Paris — ReceptioB 
of Lord Comwallia in England — liafayette and d'Eataiiq|| 
at Cadiz — The treaty of peace — The later yeara of d'Es- 
t*ing — Dr. Franklin's vow fulfilled — Oripnal aat^igrnph-i 
letter from Dr. Franklin to his son — Dr. Franklin's last< 
^ys, last bequest, and epitsph^Return of the Count dft 
Rocharabeau to France — His reception at VersailleB— Hi* I 
reception in Lontion — Brief jiopularity of I-ouis XVL 
and of Marie Antoinette — The Princease de Lmnballe'a «0 . 
count of herself and Gluck, the musician — The death ei\ 
MetMtaaio— Figaro ! — Original reflections of the Ahl 
Robiu on French Philosophy in the eighteenth centufy- 
Summory — Lafayette and Napoleon I. 
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A Dauphin was bom on the 22nd of October, 
1781. "To prevent a recurrence of the disasters 
which had signalized the Queen's first accouche- 
ment," says the Princess de Lamballe, " the num- 
ber of persons who were permitted to enter her 
Majesty's chamber on this occasion was limited. 
The silence observed by all present at the moment 
that the babe entered the world, left the Queen in 
imcertainty as to its sex, until the King (after the 
keeper of the seals had verified that an heir to the 
throne was bom) said to her Majesty, with tears of 
joy in his eyes : ^ Madame, you have fulfilled the 
hopes of the nation and myself ; you are mother of 
a Dauphin.' 

'^ The Princesse Elizabeth and I were so over- 
joyed by this news, that we embraced everybody 
who was in the room." 

^^The joy of the King," says Madame 0am- 
pan, '^was extreme; tears flowed from his eyes; 
he presented his hand to everybody without dis- 
tinction, and his happiness entirely overcame his 
usually sombre manner. Gay, affable, he inces- 
santly renewed occasions of uttering the words, 
' my son,' or ' the Dauj)hin.' " 

Madame de Guemende (the first gouvemante of 
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r the infant Princess) brought the Dauphin in her 
IS for the Queen to look at. 

The Queen commended her new-bom babe to 
the care of Madame de Gu^men^e, and the 
Dauphin was fortliwitli installed in his State 
apartment, where, the privileged were admitted to 
look at him in hia cradle. 

The Count d'Artois waa the only one who did 
not participate in the universal joy with which tlie 
Dauphin's birth was greeted.* His own son, the 
little Due d'AngoiUeme, had hitlierto been hei> 
presuonptive to the throne. The Due d'Angou- 
leme met his father in tho Dauphin's apartment, 
where visits of court custom and ceremony were 
being made, and where homage was already 
rendered to the unconscious infant. " Oh ! mon. 
Dieu, papa !" cried his son, to the Count d'Artoi^ 
running up to him, "how small my cousin isl" 

* ThiR the first-bori] son of LoniB XVI. and Mnrie Antoinetl* 
died at Varsiullea in 1789, after the birtli of his brotKer, tka 
Dub de NormaDdie, whose nubseijuent (ate was atUl mora nnldi- 
tnnate. Tbe short lifo of the Daaphtn, whose hirtb canead incb- 
imirersal joy in 17S1, wua one of uontinnal entering. DelicAts to 
health, lutd daformod in body, he was jealous of tui jroi 
brother. Tho mutemul chrtraoter of Marie Antoinette wu 
ctally admirable in tlie gentleneaa and lore she displayed ttnnudl 
the elder Daspbiii. 
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" There will come a day when you will find him 
too great," said the Count. There were people 
present who caught his words, and understood 
their signification better than his chUd did. But 
the Count d'Artois was obliged, outwardly, to re- 
turn thanks for the Dauphin's birth. 

On the 27th October, 1781, the journals of 
Paris announce : — 

" The King went in state, yesterday, to Notre 
Dame, there to assist at the Te Deumj sung in 
thanksgiving for the happy event which fills the 
nation with joy. In his Majesty's carriage. Mon- 
sieur was seated on the King's left hand ; M. le 
Comte d'Artois, and M. le Due d' Orleans on the 
seat facing ; and M. le Due de Chartres and M. 
le Prince de Conde at the sides. Money was dis- 
tributed by the way. The procession went round 
by the longer way of the Quai des Theatins, to 
give the people more opportunity of seeing and 
of applauding the King. His Majesty entered the 
cathedral of Notre Dame about five o'clock. He 
was placed in the midst of the choir, under a dais 
of the same height as that of the Archbishop. The 
Princes of the blood and of the Royal house sur- 
rounded the King .... In the sanctuary, at the 
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right of the altar, were the bishops ; and at th« 
opposite side were the foreign ministers, &c. 
King, wlieii leaving the cathedral, went to offer vjt 
& prayer in the chapel of the Vir^n. His Majes 
was reconducted to the gates of the church hv thi 
chapter ; the Archbishop, who had the lionour < 
reading an address to liis Majesty on his arriva^.J 
walking at the right hand of the King." 
On the 2nd December, 1781, it is b 
that upon the preceding Tuesday a Te Deum wH 
song, in thanksgiving to God for the victory of th( 
Count de Rochambeau. Upon this occasion t 
canons of the cathedral were clothed in thej 
black capuchin robes and cassocks, which it is thei 
custom to wear throughout the winter from j 
Saints' Day. The King was surprised at tbel 
wearing this sombre accoutrement upon the t 
sion of his tlianksgi\'ing for the Dauphin's bin 
and asked if they were cynics. The youngf 
amongst the canons felt this reproach, and mootedl 
a suggestion of changing their black gaimra 
upon the day when the Queen was to 
thanks, so that her Majesty's still susceptibl 
nerves should not be shocked by their gloom]! 
appearance. The elder canons, attached to andei 
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costom, refused to depart from it until, fortu- 
nately, a precedent was found for their wearing 
violet robes and cassocks upon days of thanksgiving; 
which precedent was adopted on Tuesday last, at 
the Te Deum for Count de Rochambeau's victory 
in America." 

De Maurepas was on his death-bed at Versailles 
when 'the Dauphin was bom there. The Bang 
was the first to inform his aged minister of 
that event. The apartments of de Maurepas 
were over those occupied by his Majesty, and 
the King, when he left the Queen, hastened 
to accept the congratulations of his oldest servant. 
The heart of Louis XVI. was overflowing at that 
moment with joy, gratitude, and a desire for sym- 
pathy. If anything could have softened the soul 
of de Maurepas, who had delighted in mischief and 
intrigue, and whose philosophy it had been to 
laugh at everything, it would have been the sight 
of the young monarch, now earnestly happy, 
piously thankful, full of hope for the future of his 
people ai\d of his family. But de Maurepas was a 
type of the things that were about to pass away. 
He laughed to the last. A letter from Versailles, 
dated Nov.l3, 1781, says: "He has very little fever; 
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he has had moments of gaiety, and has eaten some 
rice-cream. The King came to see him at ds 
o'clock this evening, and insisted that Madame de 
Maurepas, who was in the room, should remaiti 
seated while he was present. His Majesty re- 
mained with M. de Maurepas about a quarter of 
an hour, and then withdrew, fearing to fatigue the 
invalid too much." Until September in that year 
de Maurepas had been stiU blithe, and seen by the 
people. The Court chronicles mention his having 
in that month dined with the Count d'Estaiug at 
the "Redouts ChiTwise," andallude to his having gone 
afterwards with that hero to the " Varieti» Ami*- 
santes," where they saw the '^ Fou RaisonnabW 
acted. De Maurepas courted popularity to die 
last, and, shining in the sight of the people of Paris 
by the borrowed light of d'Eataing's glory, he WM 
hailed by them, "Vive d'Estaing!" "Vive de Mau- 
repas!" The prime minister of the King of France, 
the last time he appeared in public, was thiw 
indebted for applause to the champion of Americiu 
liberty. 

But Louis XVI. and Marie Antoim 
were never so beloved by their people as at 
time of their lives. The tradespeople of Paris, 
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elated by American victory, vied Tvith each other 
in rendering homage to the Dauphin. Each 
of the trades companies brought an offering to 
Versailles for the infant. Bootmakers presented 
the most wonderful pair of smallest boots. Tailors, 
a miniature uniform ; even butchers, bakers, and 
masons of Paris brought a gift to Versailles for the 
Dauphin. Again the King stood in the balcony 
of Versailles, where he had stood six years before, 
when the people (excited by the priests and the 
parliament against his Finance Comptroller, Tur- 
got) had pressed up to the gates of the chateau, 
clamouring for bread; and where, five years before 
that insurrection, his grandfather had stood, look- 
ing at the popular fetes in the grounds below upon 
the occasion of his marriage. It pleased Louis 
XVI. to see the trades deputations arrive 
on the terrace below the balcony. Each 
deputation carried a banner emblematic of the 
trade it represented ; but, suddenly, amongst these 
banners of gay and various colours appeared a 
black one, displaying the hideous device of a skull 
and crossed bones. At the same moment that this 
black banner appeared, the King's aunt, the Prin- 
cesse Sophie, presented herself before his Majesty 
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in a state of anger and trepidation at 1 
diggers of Paris having presumed to join the p 
L-ession formed by the different corporations. Th^ 
as on the occasion of his marriage fetes, the n 
of Louis XVT. was again depressed by a, bad omeQ> 
The soldiers on guard quickly separated the grave- 
diggers from the other companies, but not beforg 
their inopportune appearance had overshadow 
the joy of the King. 

A month after the Dauphin's birth, de Maoj 
died. He was in his eighty-first year when h 
pired in his apartments at Versailles, having 1: 
various oflSces in tlie cabinet at various times since 
his eighteenth year. The King was deeply affected 
at the loss of his prime minister, whom he had re- 
called from exile to be his adviser on his accessioD 
to the throne: " AlasT' said the King, "ne\-«r 
again shall I hear my dear old friend's footstep in 
the room above my head!" 

Even Mesmer, who had just re-appeared i 
Paris, could not save de Maurepas, who had h 
such faith in liim," and had presented his ] 
rnorial to the King three yeai-s before — although tl 
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Journal ^un Observateur had just indignantly de- 
clared : ^^ Degraded though M. le Docteur Mesmer 
be by a jealous Facully — ^insulted though he be by 
lampooners who depict him as a charlatan, an im- 
poBtor, and a wanton knave — ^he receives addresses 
which testify to his skill; he is presented with me- 
morials to his honour; he is declared to be the 
benefactor of humanity."* 

The portfolio of de Maurepas was temporarily 
confided to de Yergenqes* The Church party 
hoped that Cardinal de Bemis (the predecessor of 
de Ghoiseul in o£Bce during the Seven Years' 
War) would succeed de Maurepas. During the 
twenty-two years which had elapsed since his re- 
aigiiation of office in the Cabinet of Versailles, de 
Bemis had lived at Bome, as ^^ Protector of the 

* A memerial was published in Paris, 1781, concerning an ez- 
traoxdinaiy cure that Mesmer had worked on a yonng lady of 
Besavais, to which memorial the following inscription was pre- 
fixed:— 

"MEflMKBO LiBERATOBI. 

Ob Sanitatem incredibili modo restitntam, 
Hob yersns posuit grati animi paella ; 
Qiue linga&, pedibns, et ocnlis din capta, 
NuDam ab arte spem aut viam sanitatis expectat. 
' Inf ans csBca, trahens gressnm, te, Mosmere, posco 
Verba, pedes, oculos ; ambnlo, cemo, loquor/ " 
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French Ohurcli." He was in favour at the C 
of Spain, and it was now the policy of Ver 
to conciliate Madrid. Aa a member of the French 
Academy, it was also hoped that the Cardinal would 
have devised some infallible means of cliecking the 
rapid spread of Voltairianism in France. Every 
new popular publication now breathed the spirit of 
Voltaire. There had bean a time when de Bemis 
himaelf had been in French fashion as an author, 
Men and women still lived "ho had been convi 
from sin to sanctity by his sermons, and 
gloom to gaiety by hia poems. Versatile was i 
Bemis ; a type of the eighteenth century, whiti 
had now grown old, was this churchman who h 
been the protege of the Pompadour, and was i 
the pet of the Pope ; who had power equally to e 
cits the tears of a congregation in the cathedi 
and the laughter of the company at Court ; vrfao) 
ttdrile abondapce had been derided by Frederick i 
Prussia, at the very moment that his schemes I 
outwitted that monarch. Madame Adelaidfi, 
King's godmother, represented to his Majesty ti 
advantages to be derived to and from the Chui 
by the Cardinal's recall to the Cabinet. An C 
Jit went the round of such of the public joomil 
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were sanctioned by Royalty, that even before the 
death of de Maurepas the King had written with 
his own hand to de Bemis at Rome. This on dit 
18 immediately followed in the same journals by 
paragraphs annoimcing how the "progress of 
philosophy" was evinced by the way in which the 
nation's joy had shown itself on the occasion of the 
birth of M. le Dauphin ; that instead of public 
money being expended, as upon former occasions, 
in frivilous fStes and in costly diversions, " it has 
been appUed, through the agency of parochial offi- 
cers and sisters of charity, to the relief of the poor. 
At Rennes, by parUamentary decree, 6,000 li\Tes 
have been so applied. In Dauphin^, Monseigneur 
the archbishop, and even the civil authorities, have 
dowered virtuous young maidens in marriage, and 
distributed alms .... And even a private indivi- 
dual, at Villeneuve-le-Roy, instead of illuminating 
his house, has paid, with the money such illumina- 
tions would cost, taxes that were due by the poor 
of his parish." 

Although Government assumes the credit of 
these reforms to itself, yet philosophy boasts that, 
by sanctioning them. Government was driven by 
necessity to follow in its footsteps. The economy 
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which had beeD anonymously mooted at the t 
of the marriage of Louis XVI. was now, a 
birth of his sou, no longer whispered as 
singular idea of a good citizen," hut was openl 
advocated ; and a good citizen, who refused to iUn- 
mine his house upon the birth of the heir-apparent 
to the throne, was isveu thus eulogised by GoTem- 
ment organs. m 

These signs of the times rendered the rapidly^^ 
increasing party, which still clung to old creeds and 
to old customs, anxious for the return of Cardinal de 
Bemis, who was nominal '' Protector of the Frent^ g 
Church." But the tide of popular opinion was ti 
strong against this party; that tide which 
already breaking down old barriers, aud effnc 
old land-marks, could not be turned back. iie\ 
theless, until the revolution came, and swept doi 
all before it, the probability that de Bemis i 
return to ministerial power in France dictated i 
policy of the Falala Koyal, as also that of VaEsaiUl 
towards him. 

When thti Duchesse de Chartrea was travel 
In Italy, Madame de Genlis was of her suite. 
Illustrious travellers made tlio pulaee of Car 
de Bemis their home at Rome. 
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Madame de Genlis says : — " I never saw greater 
magnificence than that displayed by his Eminence, 
» • • even our attendants were superbly entertained 
—the table of our maids and valets was served as 
his own. He allotted a very fine suite of apart- 
ments to me ; and every morning after my break- 
fast an immense salver was brought into my room 
laden with ices, . . . which were renewed three or 
four times a day. The Cardinal sat every day at 
table between the Duchesse de Chartres and my- 
self. ... At these dinners everything was of the 
best, like the company; all distinguished foreigners 
then in Bome were invited to them. ... As a host 
the Cardinal was inimitable. At Rome I bathed 
frequently ; and always in the evening ; the Car- 
dinal was informed as soon as I was in the bath, 
when he came with his nephew (the Chevalier de 
Bemis), and chatted with me three quarters of an 
hour. . . . His innumerable anecdotes charmed me; 
he told me that at forty-three years of age he had 
no ecclesiastical dignity, no fortune, and many 
debts ; and that at forty-five years of age his for- 
tune was made. * He told me that when he was 

* See Secret Histozy of the Court of France. Vol. i., 
p. 176. 
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disgraced, he said to his friends, ' Do not advo- 1 
cate my wit or my talents, you would only thereby J 
incur suspicion, and you would not serve me ; but J 
you have the right to take the part of my charso>l 
ter, and of my heart ; — defend them.' ... I spoke 
to him of the morals of Rome ; he told me that 
Roman morals were not good among the great ; 
' but to say the least,' added he, ' there is no athe* I 
ism in that class in Rome, . . . and, when passions J 
are pasBees, it returns sincerely to religion, , 
Amongst the people, morals are generally ver 
pure in Rome, and adultery is the i-arest thing ai'm 
tho world here ; but tlie men are violent in the e 
treme, which I atti'ibnte to the heat of the climaW;^ 
for murders are especially frequent in the month I 
of August. Assassinations are committed, not* 
from premeditated revenge, or for the purpose cf I 
robbery, but in fits of anger.' He further adds 
that it was remarkable that neither thefts nor,] 
murders were committed in Rome during t 
nights of summer, when the streets were 
lighted. I asked him the reason of this, and l 
laughingly answered, that I was now asking | 
secret, but that he would tell it to me. ... It i< 
generally tliouglit that disguised cardinals j 
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bnlated the streets at night; and that as the 
people were persuaded, with reason, that the 
murder of a priest was the greatest of crimes, they 
attacked nobody, in the fear of killing a cardinal 
by mistake.' Cardinal de Bemis was at this 
time sixty-six years of age, in good health, and of 
a yery fresh complexion ; he had in him a mixture 
of good-nature and tact, of nobility and simplicity, 
which rendered him the most amiable man I ever 
knew. • • . He gave me a fine chaplet of lapis 
lazulij which I since presented to my pupil 
(now Due d'0rl<5ans). Cardinal de Bemis held 
some magnificent conversamenti (assemblies of two 
or three thousand people), in honour of Madame 
la Duchesse de Chartres. He was called the king 
of Bome — ^which he was, by his magnificence, 
and by the consideration which he enjoyed 
there." 

From this picture of his life at Rome, Cardinal 
de Bemis would have made an exchange for the 
worse, had he returned to Versailles, now that the 
Eing of France was kept in subjection by philoso- 
phical economists, and now that Protestants had 
ruled the Kang^s exchequer, and had dictated his 
foreign policy. 
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In the Court where he had once been the Kingfs 
prime minister, and the " Favourite's favtrarite," 
de Beniis would have felt hunself a stranger. 
In this world it is seldom that either a man or a 
minister can retrace his steps. 

Heroes, returning on leave of absence from 
America, were at this time in vogue at Versailles, 
because they had fought successfully in the cause 
of Republicanism. These heroes hi-onght back 
with tbem not only the principles but the appeal^ 
ance of democracy. Courtiera of VerstulleSj who, 
a few years since, were clad in velvet and lace^ 
now appeared in black coats, and in a costome 
assimilated to that of Quakers. 

The glory of liberty In the New World had 
thrown the moat brilliant court of the Old World 
into the shade. Even nobles who had grown old 
in the customs and costumes of the Court of Ver- 
sailles were carried away by a love of novelty, and 
now rushed, for the sake of fashion, from one ex- 
treme to the other. For example : the Count de 
Lauraguais, the brother-in-law of Madame de 
Ch^teauroux, who, after the deatli of that unfortu- 
nate favourite, was still held in such estimation by 
Louis XV. that he was deputed to escort the first 
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wife of the present King's father (the daughter of 
Elisabeth Famese), from Spain to Versailles ; the 
Goont de Lauraguais^ the Admirable Crichton of 
the ancient regime at Versailles, even he was 
foremost in the adoption of modem and demo- 
cratic innovations. Of all things in his life de 
Lanragnais prided himself most on having been 
the friend and associate of Voltaire ; he had long 
professed to be an esprit fort, and to smile at time- 
worn traditions of Church and State ; although he 
not only believed in mesmerism and magic, but 
even tried experiments, which, if they had suc- 
ceeded, might have made him Cagliostro's rival. 

De Lauraguais dedicated himself equally to 
worldly pleasures and to occult mysteries ; and 
for the success of some of his chemical experi- 
ments, he was admitted a member of the French 
Academy of Sciences.* " It is impossible to compute 
how much money he spent upon diamonds, one-half 
of which he wasted on ungrateful courtisanes^ and 
the other half he dissolved in chemical experiments." 
De Lauiraguais prided himself, also, on his breed 
of horses. Gambling and horse-racing were 

* The Count de LauraguaiB was the first to introduce Nature 
upon the stage by abolishmg the powder and buckram which 
had there, hitherto, been worn even by gods and goddjemes. 
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much in favour at Versailles at this time of "thoB 
Anglomanie* Old families were ruined by the J 
pa£sioD for now excitementa. The Priace Sa\ 
Ghi^men^e, husband of the Dauphin's 
■was a bankrupt soon after his wife's 
to that new honour. 

Madame de Guemenfe was compelled by tlmil 
misfortune to resign her office, into which thofl 
Queen speedily installed the Duchesse de Po-I 
lignac. This appointment conferred on "Ma-I 
dame Jules" was distastefnl to the people, tel 
whom, as we have seen, the Queen's favourite 
was an oh j act of irrational aversion. The 
Princosse de LamhaEe, although deeply lamenting 
the consequences of it, allows that nothing could 
be more natural than this ajtpointment, inasmuch 
as it was justified by the Qneen's maternal sympor-J 
thica, Madame de Polignac was a wise and tender! 
mother to her own children ; the Queen had 
sought and benefited by her advice in the education 

* One of SiktB Deane's letters from Paris to Amerioa (inter- 
cepted by England in Jane, 1781) Bays :—" Tho hotter M 
people here, both at aDnrt- ild'\ 'm the city, nre noir bei^ame m«d, I 
I may Bay, after everything that is Engliah ; and even t 
ribbons worn by tba Udies aie for the most pnrt from Engliiii 
looms. There is not a street in Fbt)b bnt openly displays Elng- 
lish ([OodB for sate," 
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of her first child, the little Princess, now three 
years of age. A similarity of age, of disposition, 
of domestic interests, formed many links between 
her Majesty and Madame do Polignac. The 
people, murmuring at this appointment, forgot that 
their Queen — ^the foredoomed victim of anarchy — 
was a woman whom they would have deprived of 
such solace ajs was enjoyed by the meanest of 
her subjects — ^the double solace of friendship and 
of maternity. 

But upon the 21st of January, 1782, the people 
of Paris, exhilarated by good news from America, 
forgot all their grievances against Government at 
home, when they beheld their Queen at a fSte 
(given in honour of the Dauphin's birth) at the 
Hdtel de Ville. The morning of that day had 
been cloudy, but at noon the sun burst forth, and 
Marie Antoinette appeared in Paris, radiant with 
happiness and beauty. The Queen was not on this 
occasion attended by a numerous guard. She ap- 
pealed to the love of her people as her best protec- 
tion. In the same carriage with her Majesty were 
the King's sister, Madame Elizabeth; and the 
King^s aunt, Madame Adelaide ; also, Madame la 
Duchesse de Bourbon; Mademoiselle de Conde; 
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Madame k Princesse de Conti, and Madame li 
Princesse de Lamballa. The Queen Bret drove it 
the churches of Notre Dame and St, Genevi^ve^^ 
and, after performing her devotions and r 
thanka for the birth of her son, she repaired to tha^ 
Hottl de Ville, wliich was newly decorated for her 
reception, and wliere her Majesty became I 
guest of the civic authorities of Paris. There she J 
was joined by the King, the Princes of the blood, J 
and the Dukes and Peers. 

A grand banquet followed. In the arrangement J 
of this banquet there had been some di£Bculty,_ 
owing to the jealousy of one part of the royal jl 
family against the other. M. le Due d'Orl^ans^f 
had begged the King, in the name of the other J 
jirinces of the blood, to excuse htm and them from i| 
appearing at the Hdtel de Ville on tins occaaiuv i 
as etiquette forbade their being seated in public at 4 
the same table as his Mtijesty. On the other band, 
the haute noblesse had declared that if, on this occif J 
sion, any difference was to be made in the reccp 
tion of the Dukes and themselves, they, on th«ii| 
part, must decline to appear. Foreseeing, boi*^ 
ever, that those who were not present at this f 
would be unpopular in Paris, the Dukes and ti 
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were all in their appointed places at the 
Hdtel d© Ville when, the time came, without having 
openly scandalised France by the exhibition of dis- 
union in the royal family. The King's two bro- 
thers were the only men permitted to sit at his 
Majesty's table^ although seventy-eight dishes were 
served npon it. The Dukes and Peers were also 
sumptuously served at their table, but they com- 
plained that, through the King hastily rising from 
his jplace before they had dined (etiquette forbid- 
ding them to remain seated after his Majesty had 
left table), they ^^'had eaten nothing but butter 
and radishes." Nevertheless, it was announced, in 
the journals which .record this fete, that, " for 
butcher's meat only, 102,000 francs were ex- 
pended upon it." The illuminations in Paris were 
a failure upon this occasion ; but for this disap- 
pointment the people were compensated by the 
exhibition of ^'^ A Sugar-candy Course of History,' 
—-devised and executed by the Sieur Duval, con- 
fectioner to the King, in the Rue des Lombards, 
where may be seen the French Fleet blocking the 
Bay of Chesapeake ; the investiture of Yorktown 
and Gloucester by the French and American 
armies ; the reduction of Lord Cornwallis ; and 
VOL. IT. T 
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the Englisli troops filing and laying dowa U 
ai-ms. Here, also, may be tasted lionbotu 
General H'aehinffton, and il Lafayette" 

At Versailles the Gardes du Corps obta 
leave of tlie King to give a grand popnlai' ball to 
the Queen, in honour of the Dauphin's birth, i 
the Opera Hall (where the Court had supj>ed ojL 
the occasion of the moi-riage of their present I 
jesties),* At tliia ball the Queen danced a min 
with a common guardsman selected by the corps, 
the King having previously granted forma] per- 
mission that so great an honour ahould be c 
ferred on so humble a subject. 

The people were in the ascendant. The; 
"tniles were not likely to be left behind. These 
ladies of the Paris fish-market assembled iu great 
force at Versailles ; and, as though to avei 
themselves for having, at the hour uf the daapl 
birth, been excluded from the interior of 1 
I'alaee, to which custom had hitherto accot 
them the privilege of entrance ufH)!! audi 
sious, they had composed an oration, which one of 
them spoke in presence of the Queen, and others 
sang songs at a fote wliieh Wiis given to them at 
Versaillus, 

* See \ppENBli A. 
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Whilst the King and Queen were thus endeav- 
odring to conciliate the people, and whilst French 
nobles affected the garb of Puritanism, it is an- 
nounced: "Dr. Franklin adopts civilization. 
He shows himself in even gallant societies; by 
which his good understanding with our govern- 
ment is manifested, as also his satisfaction at the 
happy news received from his own country. 
Lately the Doctor was at a ball given by Madame 
de Floissac, a banker^s wife. Many young and 
pretty ladies were present, and each of them 
successively did homage to him, and embraced 
him, notwithstanding the spectacles which he 
always wears on his nose. For the rest the people 
are a little scandalised at the luxury which he tole- 
rates in his grandsons : they have hoisted them- 
selves up on red heeh — 2l frivolous decoration, good 
at the Court of Versailles, but unworthy of the 
descendants of one of the chiefs of the Congress of 
Philadelphia." 

To these young Americans the red heel of the 
aristocrat had the chann of novelty, as the Puritan's 
coat had for French nobles. In France, these 
superficial imitations were but the outer signs 
of serious changes — cripples on the surface of a deep 
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torrent, whicli would soon burst its bounds, and 
ratlilessly sweep all things away by its irresistible 
force. 

Fortune favoured the arms of France. In tl 
campaign of 1782, tlie garrison of Slini 
General Murray, surrendered to the Doc de 
Crillon and Baron de Falkenliayen. The Cabiut;! 
of France now projected further conquests in 
America and the West Indies. Nine more ships of 
the line were fitted out at Brest, under the com- 
mand of tlie Marquis de Vandreuil ; these were ao- 
corapanieJ by a nuraerous fleet of transporU, 
destmed for the ser\-ice of the French settlements 
in the East and West Indies, Ten sliips of tlw 
luie, escorted by the Count de Guichen, set out at 
the same time to join the Spanish fleet, then at 
Cadiz ; but these ships were dispersed on tlieir 
way by an English fleet, under Admiral Kempen- 
feldt, whose mancBuvres were seconded by the 
Count de Guichen continued his course to Ci 
although one thousand and sixty-two soldiers, 
five hundred and forty-eight sjulors, under 
md, were taken by an inferior force by 
De Vandrouil detached part of his sqnadron 
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to the Cape of Good Hope, and with the rest 
joined de Grasse at Martinique. 

The Spaniards were still incessantly engaged in 
the si^e of Gibraltar. The capitulation of Lord 
GomwalHs at Yorktown, and the reduction of 
Minorca, renewed French enthusiasm for war ; 
tlthough American Independence was now 
achieved, and the American war, therefore, vir- 
tually at an end. 

The Count d'Artois and the Due de Bourbon, 
whom, in 1778, we saw fighting a duel in the Bois 
de Boulogne, both joined the Spanish camp in 
' 1782, that they might have a share in the glory for 
whidi there was a universal passion. Now that 
a Dauphin was bom, the importance of the Count 
d'Artois, as father to an heir-presumptive to the 
throne, was diminished in France ; it was, there- 
fc»:e, expedient for him at this time, when all men 
were seeking the " bubble reputation," to adopt the 
fashionable method of establishing a claim to popu- 
lar favour. It was at this time that th^ young 
Count de Segur, whose impatience to fight in 
America had long been restrained, at length set 
sail for the New World, His friend, the Vicomte 
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de Noailles, to wliotn he and Lafayette had coi 
Med their secret sympathy for the cai 
at a time when to speak of the American re- 
beUion at Versailles was almost equivalent to High 
treason, was now rewarded by his sovereign for his 
share in the siege of Yorktown, by being appointed 
to the command of a regiment at home. De S6gur 
was, therefore, to take the place of de Noailles in 
America, as second colonel of the Soissonn^ regi- 
ment. Recruits were about being sent ont to 
force Rocbambeau's army, and de S^gur 
placed over two battalions of them at Brest, 
length, in April, 1782, he embarked on board "The 
Grlory," accompanied by the Due de LauzuQ (wl 
had been in Franco on a short leave of 
from America), by the Prince de Broglie (i 
the Marshal), by the Baron de Munteequieu 
(grandson of the author, whoso Esprit den Loiic bad 
long been deeply studied in America), by 
Count de Lomenie (afterwards a victii^ of 
French Revolution), by the Chevalier A IftYum 
de Lameth (afterwards justly celebrated and pro- 
scribed), by young de Fleury, &c. Adverse wind^ 
and a variety of other obstacles, kept " The Glory" 
beating for some time about the coasts and seas of 
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Southern Europe, much to the discomfiture of the 
young French nobles, who were unpatient to cross 
Ae Atlantic. At last they were obliged to put in 
at the Azores, which islands bade fair to become a 
modem Capua to these champions of the American 
Hepoblic. 

**In the midst of an immense sea," says de 
S^gur, " lies this isolated Archipelago. From out 
of the ocean rise to the heavens verdant a-nd tran- 
quil amphitheatres, adorned by perpetual spring, 
though threatened by hurricanes, by submarine 
volcanoes, and by earthquakes. 

^ The flowers of Europe, the fruits of America, 
Africa, and Asia, are here. Jasmine, orange- 
blossom, laurel, acacias, aiid roses embalm the air 
with their perfumes ; and that air is so pure that 
no vermin-can live in it . . • Where the fury of the 
sea subsides, the city of Angra is to be seen, rear- 
ing itself majestically . . . When we first saw the 
We of Terceira from afar, it seemed but a huge 
black mountain ; but as we approached Angra, an 
agreeable scene opened before us .... A magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre, covered with odoriferous woods, 
varied in their forms as in their colours. The Go- 
vernment residence of this Archipelago is the city 
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of Aiigra .... I repaired to the Freacli conmlflt 
but wlien I had returned to my frigate, fat 
by my journey, I did not feel inclined to go on a 
again at Terceira . . . Tlie Due de X>aozuii c 
me change my mind. 

" ' I see,' aaid he, ' that thou hast not '■ 
amused, bat it is thine own fault. . . . The 
Consul is a good and simple bourgems . 
offers his guest only water too fresh from his w 
.... I have found better means of dnving a 
eunui . . . Come with me . . . Thou shalt soon 1< 
that at Tei'ceira there ia good cheer, a hearty v 
come, a gay host . . . lively and pretty ■ 
complaisant nuns, coquettish and tender eom 
boarders, and a bishop who dances the Fandm 
. . . . ' And who,' said I, ' is this rare man i 
has suddenly shown such active and ohligi 
friendship for thee V ' It is the Consul of i 
land,' said he. 'Ah!' exclaimed I ... 'Hoi 
Hast thou forgotten that we ai-e at war with ti 
English V ' Listen,' aaid he ; ' be not rash in 6 
condemnation. My host ia in truth Consul'^ 
England — our enemy — but he is a pluralist, i 
he is at the same time Cunsiil of Spain — our a 
and, to complete the aingularity of the case, . 
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Hither Englishman nor Spaniard, but a French 
Frov^i9al." . . • ^Ah!' said I, ^then I have 
goo further objection to make . . . Let us go to the 
Jboose of this man who wears so many coats, and 
plays so many parts . . . Thrice happy be the pa- 
cific isle of Terceira, which, in the midst of the 
fearful storms of war in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
ttnd America, hears but the murmur of waves, 
the soimd of guitars, the songs of birds, and 
gathers into its breast two belligerent powers ; not 
(mly living on good terms with each other, but 
embodied in one and the same person, who probably 
does the business of both with advantage.' We 
started, then — ^Lauzun, de Broglie, de Fleury, 
and myself . . . and were introduced to the Eng- 
lish Consul, who kept all his promises ; for he gave 
us excellent tea, very good porter, exquisite suppers, 
a very amiable female society and as we were 
curious to see the Fandango (that dance celebrated 
for its grave indecency and melancholy volup- 
tuousne-ss), a young Portuguese, coadjutor of the 
Bishop of Angra, had the complaisance, without 
much persuasion, to dance it. This was not all ; 
the obliging Consul conducted us the next morning 
to a convent, where we found indulgent nuns and 
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very pretty boarders . , . the sight of them conscJed 
UB for the two formidable gnites which separated 
the parlour where we were from the interior of thB 
convent. The Mother Abbess, followed by her yonng 
flock, gravely arrived behind the grate ; she \ 
living representation, in costume, face, and figuraj 
of the portraitB of Abbesses, of the thirteenth cen* 
tury J there was Dotbing wanting to complete thii 
resemblance, not even the crosier, which she carried 
majestically in her hand. The young flock » 
dark-eyed, dark-haired; beautiful, though some^ 
what swarthy. After the first compliments, and 
when the ladies were seated, our encouraging Con- 
sul told US that, according to Portugncse custom (and 
a strange custom it was), we might, by thefavoortrf 
the grates, show ourselves as gallant as we chose t< 
the young flock, notwithstanding the presencC: 
of Madame the Abbess, with her crosier ; becansti} 
from all time, devotion and gallantry reigned bar* 
raoniously together in tbe cloisters of chivabiA 
Portugal . . . Each of us then chose the object wM 
had most attracted his observation . . . and i 
we promptly spoke of love, but veiy innocently ai 
platonically — thanks to the intervention of the t 
grates, and the presence of Madame the Abbess . . 
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Oar mistresses being ignorant of the French lan- 
guge, and we not knowing a word of the Portu«> 
gnete tongae, it must seem strange that we could 
reciprocallj understand each other, but nothing 
was impossible to our officious Consul ; he under- 
took the part of interpreter, and thus smoothed the 
difficulties of a first interview . . . Soon we tried a 
little Portuguese from the little Italian that we 
knew. This attempt succeeded . . . Handkerchiefs 
and flowers flew rapidly from one side of the grate 
to the other ; kisses were wafted (not without fear 
of appearing too rash to Madame the Abbess). 
But nothing disturbed her gravity, nor scared her 
indulgence ... At length this good Abbess joined 
IB the conversation ; and perceiving that our plea* 
rare at this was mingled with some little surprise, 
she told us (by the interposition of the Consul), 
that *pure love is agreeable to heaven.' . . . On 
the other hand, she continued, ^gallantry, hon- 
oured in old times, cannot but be extremely useful 
to young warriors. It inspires them with the 
spirit of chivalry ; it excites them to deserve, by 
brave deeds, those whom they love. . . . Thus, re- 
animated by such counsels, my ardour was re- 
doubled for this gallant game . . • But variety is the 
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soul of pleasure ; ... so we now hazarded MUeit 
dour. These were initiated by the comptuaant 
Consul. The good Abbesa, having read then^ 
without letting go isither her crosier or her di^iit^ 
smilingly permitted the free circulation of these 
tender epistles, and of the answers they drev 
forth. 

"... I ventured upon a song, and the Prinoe 
de Eroglie followed my example. . . . The day d* 
clined ; Madame the Abbess gave the signal fo 
retreat. A second rendezvous was agreed npon 
for the next day. . . Touching adieux were made. 
Arriving at the convent nest day, we found tho 
grate decked by flowers of every sort, aiut 
our ladies a thousand times more amiable thm 
they were the evening before. They entertained 
Its with music. The mistresses of the Prince di 
Broghe and the Due de Lauzun sang extremely 
tender duets, accompanying themselves npon 
guitar. During this time the Vicomte de Fleury^ 
mistress and mine danced with us. Upon either s 
of the miserable grate we figured; but, perhaps, 
most amusing part of this performance was to 
Madame the Abbess beating time with her cros 
... In love as in ambition, it is difKcult to stcf 
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one's self. We asked for some love-gifts ; and we 
received, not only more tender notes, but locks of 
kair and scapularies, which we wore upon our 
hearts. In our turn we sent rings, hair; and 
Lauzun and de Fleury gave their own portraits, 
which (by I do not know what accident) had been 
returned to them at the moment of their departure 
from France. . . . Our Platonic loves of the par- 
lour created, it is said, some disquietude in the city; 
— brothers, uncles, and gallants alarmed themselves. 
. . • The signal of our departure was given ; a 
cannon fired off three times recalled us on board 
oar ship, and we had only time to say adieu to our 
belles, who were inconsolable. . . . The parlour 
grates were saddened by * flowers of regret.' . . . 
The good Abbess had a tear in ^her eye ; I think 
even that for the first time she let fall her crosier." 
This adventure did not increase the reverence of 
these young Frenchmen — disciples of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot — for church government. 
^*If nature," observes de Segur, "has made 
of Terceira a terrestrial paradise, . . . the monks 
— an ignorant administration and arbitrary power 
—have perverted it into a poor, sad, and wearisome 
abode. . . . There are six or seven hundred monks 
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and niins to ten or twelve thousand inhabitants. . . , 
Devotion 13 mingled witli libertinism, in g way as 
indecent as ridiculous, . . . There are iuquiBitors 
in this colony; but I waa assured that they bum 
nobody, but content themselves by imprisoning J 
sinners, and confiscating their goods 1 " 

Speakinf^ of the Inquisition and ignorant admin* 1 
istration, de S^gur predicted that Spain would?] 
not live long on good terms with Iier coloniea.<| 
In Spanisli America he found the works of Rom 
seau concealed, as his greatest treasure, under t 
beam of a physician's house. 

Philosophy, under a Quaker's garb, met French- 
men in Philadelphia. A Quaker there said to the . 
brave and accomplished Chevaher de Chastelltts 
" Friend, I know that thou art a man of lette 
and a member of the French Academy. Men n 
letters have written many goo<l things ; they hav* 
attacked errors, prejudices, and, above all, intolei 
ance ; but why do they not labour to disgust ma 
with war, and to make men live aa friends ta\S 
brothers 1" 

De S^gur joined his regiment, after presenting 
himself to the Comte de Kochambeau, who 1 
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edved him as a son^ and introduced him to General 
Washington. De S6gur was tenderly regarded 
1>y de Bochambeau, the latter having been com- 
paoion in arms under Marshal Saxe, with the 
ycHing Count's father, in the Flanders campaign 
against the house of Austria, in the middle of the 
century. It was in commanding the same regi- 
ment to which the young Count was now appointed 
in America, that his father (at Eocoux) was shot 
by a ball in his breast, and that (at LaiGFeldt) his 
arm was fractured. It was at Laffeldt, when, 
maimed and wounded, the elder de Segur still led 
on his troops to victory, that Louis XV., who was 
present, declared himself to be the king of heroes ; 
and that Voltaire, echoing the King's words, had 
affirmed that "heroes who are thus willing to die for 
God and the King, deserve to be immortal." This 
regiment, now called "de Soissonnais," was then 
calkd the regiment "de S^gur." 

Old names, like old customs, were changed 
at this epoch ; and ancient mottoes, inherited by 
French heroes of the American rebellion, were 
9trangely perverted in such a cause : " Nous de- 
fcendons des RoisJ^ " Dim ayde au premier haron 
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ChreBtie^i." ''Aide Dieit au Chrestien Levis" 
Rege et Deo." * 

These were some of the devices which hat 
hitherto been the war-criea of Franca, whih 
shining on the shields of those who had diud rftthof 
tlian be conquered in the cause of their God, th^ 
King, and their country. 

When some of the descendants of those whi 
had conquered or died for God and the King firi 
turived in the New World, to become leaders a 
rebeUion, they were placed in command of nutii 
troops and undisciplined niilitia-inen, whose o 
militarj' accoutrement was a cap upon which ' 
written "Liberty."t French heroes in Americtf 
now dropped their ancient heraldic badges ; and 
writing to their friends at Versailles, sealed th^ 
letters with the badge of the cap of liberty, enciK^ 
cled by the thirteen stars of America. When tbM 
device appeared at Versailles, the Queen of Fmne* 
first murmiu-ed the words which she often i 
wards had occasion bitterly to repeat — '* /*<i no 
bleMe nous perdra." 

When Marie Antoinette said those words, i 

• H&aldiqus. Bib. Imp. Losdoiiaea Anoionnes. 
t Mema. iIb Seijiir.totDo i., p. 3Bt. 
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was a triumph to the Eang^s aunts, who had warned 

• 

her in vain, during the first years of her marriage, 
aj^ainst her own infringements on the etiquette and 
customs of the Court over which she was called to 
role. When Marie Antoinette uttered those words, 
it was a grief to the Princesse de Lamballe, who, 
from far different and higher motives to those 
which actuated the King's aunts, had advised the 
Queen as thej did upon this point, although her 
Majesty had not heeded her predictions. The 
Austrian Queen of France had — ^by adopting — 
sanctioned the simplicity of costume and customs 
advocated by Rousseau, the Genevese republican. 
Elsewhere, in this narrative, we have seen French 
heroes fighting each other because a French co- 
quette had stuck on her black beauty-spots so as to 
excite their jealousy when admitted to her toilette. 
De S^gur, imbued with the new taste for Puri- 
tanism before he left Versailles, was now in Ame- 
rica enchanted by a Quakeress. His picture of 
this goddess of the New World is a contrast to 
that of the Old World divinity,* already contem- 
plated. 

♦ Chapter iii., vol. i., of this narrative. "Toilette of a French 
Belle of the eighteenth century." 

VOL. II. U 
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"A being who seemed more nymph thi 

woman I Never were so many graces, so mm 
elegance, so much decency, united. It was Pol 
Leiton, the daughter of my grave Tren^le, 
Her robe was white as she was; the muslin i 
her ample npckcrchief, the envious cambric 
which scarcely allowed me to perceive her f*ir,_ 
hair — in short, the simple attire of a pious v 
vainly strove to veil from us the most extjoi 
form, and to conceal from us the moat seduct 
charms. Her eyes seemed to reflect, like 1 
miiTors, the gentleness of a pure and tender a 
She received us with a ntwuei^ whifh del 
and the '(7io«' and 'thee,' which her t 
scribes, gave to our new acquaintance an air of old 
friendship. I doubt whether any cltef-ePceuvre of 
art could eclipse this 'cfief iTisuvre of nature'- 
is the name which the Prince de Broglie gave fl 
her. In our conversation she astonished me I 
the original candour of her questions. 

" ' Thou hast not then, in Europe,' said i 
'either wife or children, since thou quittest t 
country to follow this ugly trade of warV 

" ' But it is for your interests,' said I, ' ths^ 
leave all that is dear to me ; and it is to defeS 
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your liberty that I come to fight against the Eng- 

^^ ' The English/ said she, ^ have done thee no 
harm; and our Uberty, what is that to thee? 
Thou art wrong to interfere in the affairs of others, 
unless it be to heal differences, and to prevent the 
shedding of blood,' 

" ' But,' repUed I, ' my King has ordered me to 
carry his arms hither against your enemies and 
his.' 

" ^ Then,' said she, ^ thy King hath commanded 
thee to do an imjust and an inhuman thing, con- 
trary to that which thy God hath commanded. 
Thou oughtest to obey thy God, and to disobey 
thy King ; for he is King that he may save, and 
not that he may destroy. I am very sure that thy 
wife, if she have a good heart, is of the same 
opinion as I am.' 

"And what could I answer to this angel?" 
asks De S6gur " In truth I was tempted to be- 
lieve that she was one. Certain it is, that had I 
not been married and happy, I should, by coming 
to defend the Uberty of the Americans, have lost 
mine at the feet of Polly Leiton." 

Liberty was already achieved when, de Segur 

U2 
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reached America ; bnt war was still maintained in 
the East with ardour, and the coasts of Coromandel 
were stained with the blood of the contending 
powers. Suffrein, the French commander, had 
had hopes of crashing the war in tlie East by one 
decisive blow; but the English, who penetrated hil 
design of disembarking his land forces to support 
Hyder Ali, opposed it ; and naval combats eih- 
siied between the French and English fleets; IQ 
which combats fortune, partially, and the wind once 
entirely, favoured the French. 

The war on land raged furiously. A small 
band of Frenchmen, under the command of Lally, 
gave vigour to the operations of Hyder Ali. 
Tippoo Saib {the son of Hyder), who inherited hiq 
daring spirit, joined his troops to those of Lallyj 
and attacked a British detachment under Colonel 
Braithwaite (encamped for the protection of Tan- 
jore and the neighbouring provinces), consisting of 
2,000 infantry, thirteen field-pieces, and 25Q 
cavalry. The Eastern cavaliy amounted to 20,000 ; 
but notwithstaiicUng this overwhehning numbo^f' 
and the traditional terror of " Hyder's horsemen," 
the Engbsh repulsed them for two successive dayi^ 
On the third day the French — to the number of 
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400 — ^led on by Lally himself, charged the Eng- 
lish troops« But Lally was brave as he was 
humane. He refused to pursue a victory over 
those who had exhibited such undaunted courage 
under circumstances that had seemed hopeless. 
He issued orders to his troops to put a stop to the 
carnage; and himself incurred great personal 
danger in restraining the native cavalry from fur- 
ther pursuing their advantage. Lally, not con- 
tented with this, prevailed on Tippoo Saib to com- 
mit the prisoners to his care, and endeavoured to 
soothe their misfortunes by every mark of tender- 
ness and respect. Indeed, it cannot escape obser- 
vation that, during the whole course of this war^ 
the French and English did not less vie with each 
other in acts of generous compassion than in deeds 
of daring valour. It began to be desired that the 
time should arrive when the spirit of emulation 
among kingdoms should have only virtue for its 
object.* 

At Gibraltar, French and Spanish blood and 
treasure were wasted. The winds there again 
protected the English. An attempt to starve out 
the garrison failed. The last hope of the besiegers 

• Gifford*s History of France, voL v., p. 76. 
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was in "floating batteriesj" devised by the Chevalier 
d'Arcon. But these batteries were burnt to the 
water's edge by a scorching torrent of hot balls and 
shells poured down wpon them by the garrison. 
In a few hours all the floating batteries were in 
flames. It was impossible for man to live in tiie 
awful conflagration. Frenchmen and Spaniards, to 
save themselves from the certam death of fire, flung 
themselves into the sea, where the hot balls still 
reached them. Some men were drowned, som^ J 
were saved by British seamen, who thus risked 
their own lives to save the lives of their e 
At Gibraltar there was again a noble rivalry be- 
tween the French and English in deeds of merqr 
as in deedn of valour. The Gazette de Front 
records : — " General Eliott, the Governor of Gih 
raltar, having sent a flag of parley to settle the e 
change of prisoners in his hands, mentioned 1 
our general, ' that he would take particular care of * 
the womidyd, aud that he had visited the hospital 
himself, for the purpose of seeing his orders pro- 
perly executed.' The Due de Crillon (who is n 
torious for his merciful treatment of the En^al 
whom he made prisoners at Minorca) answei 
' The success of ai'ma is very uncertain ; 1 had n 
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chines allotted to me for making my attack against 
you, which were not' at all agreeable to me : they 
ought to have been much better to oppose a Gene- 
ral of your abilities, but I was forced to obey, I 
return you, in the name of the two courts by whose 
command I am honoured, a thousand thanks for 
the care you have taken of our officers. I leave 
our sick and wounded soldiers to your generosity, 
and you may be assured of our kind treatment of 
yours.' The English Gazette records, that when 
General Eliott saw the floating batteries anchor 
close beneath the fire of the enemy, he said to the 
officers of the garrison, " See, my friends, to what 
danger obedience exposes itself ; the valour and 
intrepidity of our enemies will be of no service to 
them ; perhaps they are conscious of this them- 
selves ; yet, though they may be convinced of the 
massacre that awaits them, they do not advance 
the more slowly. Let their obedience animate 
yours, and I will pledge myself that your endeav- 
ours will be successful, and that the victory will be 
ours.*' 

Success also eventually attended the English 
arms in the East Indies. Sir Eyre Coote restored 
the Company's ascendancy, and defeated Hyder 
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Aii. This was 
losses in Amerii 
KodnL'T gained 



some ccirapensation for Britidi 
a. lu the West Indies Admiral j 
a victory over Count de Grasse, 



that helped to cripple the French Navy, the growA 
and strength of which had, four years before, 
taken England hy surprise, when it sailed into 
tho EugHsh Channel. The ministry of England 
was still resolved to carry oij the contest, to 
persevere in what was now called " a war itf 
posts." But the proposal was untenahle ; r 
lion in America had helped (in 1780) to excite 'ut* 
siurection in London. We have seen how tha 
Eeverend Mr. Cole, of Carahridge, the gossip 
political opponent of Horace Walpole, bad com 
gi'atulated the King, the Church, the Stat«, an 
himself, on tbe adlierence of Boman CathoUi 
in England to the cause of the Crown. Everyho^jT' 
knows the story of the Gordon riots ; bow an ins* 
mense multitude assembled in St. George's Fieldl^ 
to petition for a repeal of tbe laws that had 
passed in favour of tbe Boman Catholics ; and hem 
that multitude proceeded to tbe entrances of the 
House of Conunons j how Lord George Gqbm 
don came forth, and, in a violent haranffM^ 
informed tbe people that tbeir petition 
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been rejected ; and how the mob, in consequence, 
proceeded at once to destroy Eoman Catholic 
places of worship, to bum the prisons of New- 
gate, the Fleet, and the King's Bench, and even 
to threaten the Bank. After the week during 
which the rioters were absolute masters of the me- 
tropolis, and when hundreds of the people had been 
killed or mortally wounded by the soldiers who 
were called out to quell the riots, Horace Wal- 
pole chuckled, because he had been a truer pro- 
phet than his Tory friend, ^' the Eeverend Mr. 
Cole." On the motion of Horace Walpole's other 
friend, General Conway, the House of Commons 
voted (1782), " that whoever advised his Majesty 
to the continuation of the American war should 
be considered as a public enemy." Upon this 
Lord North resigned. A new ministry was formed, 
under the auspices of Mr. Fox and the Marquis of 
Bockingham, and negotiations for peace were 
immediately commenced with the belligerent 
powers. 

In the meanwhile, Lafayette had once more re- 
turned to France. Again did Versailles and Paris 
vie with each other in doing homage to him. 

In 1782, at the Opera of Paris, a scene occurred 
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in honour of Lafayette — the first among French^* 
men to fight for liberty — which scene faintly n 
fleeted that we have already witnessed tliere in 
honour of Voltaire, the first among philosophers to 
stimulate a love for liberty. Iphighiie en AuUdt 
was represented the night that Lafayette first ap* 
peared at the Opera of Paris, after the capitulations 
of Lord Comwallia. Lafayette was seated far. 
back in his box, but it was known that he was pre* 
sent. When the chorus sang " Achilles is crowoedi 
by the hands of Victory," the whole audience P 
to applaud Lafayette. The principal actress that 
night (Mndemolselle Torlay), encouraged by t 
applause, seized a crown of laurel, and presented' 
it to Lafayette ; whereupon the clapping of handt 
was redoubled, and "Vive Lafayette!" wa4 
heard. " Vive la Liberty 1" Lafayette bowed in 
acknowledgment : he had just been made Marshd 
hy the King, who, a few years before, had pro- 
scribed him for his flight to America. Hoit- 
ours showered down upon Lafayette in Court and 
Oapital ; these honours were jealously regarded 
by such of his contemporaries as had been com^ 
pelled to remain inert at Versailles, while he had 
been fighting in America, " We coidd have done 
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as Lafayette has done," said they; "had we had the 
same opportunities." Soon afterwards there ap- 
peared in all the French newspapers (except the 
Gazette de France) seditious words which Lafa- 
yette had uttered in presence of Congress, before 
leaving America, and treasonable words, which, 
since his arrival in France, he had written to his 
fiiends in America: "May this revolution serve 
as a lesson to oppressors, and as an example to the 
oppressed I I have always thought a King useless, 
to say the least ; — ^here, he makes but a very poor 
figure." 

In the summer of 1782, the son of the Empress 
Catherine of Eussia, and his wife, visited France ; 
travelling under the title of "M. le Comte and 
Madame la Comtesse du Nord." 

The Princesse de Lamballe declares that Queen 
Marie Antoinette had an antipathy to Catherine 
of Russia. Indeed, it was scarcely possible for two 
women to be more opposed by nature than were 
these contemporaries.* Marie Antoinette had had 
a vague dread of receiving the Russian Grand- 
Duke and Grand-Duchess at Versailles; but her 
dread quickly changed into sympathy for them, 

* Mems. de Lamballe, tome i., p. 279. 
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when the Grand-Doke declared that he only 
travelled to save his life, which was menaced kt 
his own country by his own mother. The Querai 
of France had begun to tremble at the growing 
signs of democracy in her own kingdom, bat shs 
shuddered at the tales of absolutu Government 
told to her by these illustrious fugitives. Tha 
Grand-Duchess was a handsome and accomplished 
woman, remarkable for her sound coramon-eense. 
Her father, the Duke of Wiirtemberg, had takes 
especial care, says the Princesse de Lamballe, W 
bring up his children in indifference as to aB 
forms of divine worship, believing that any ex- 
clusive religious prejudices would be a hindrance 
to them in this workl, as princ^ who mi^ht hsvtf 
to rule over other countries tlian their oi 

Rumours of the heterodoxy of the Grsni 
Duchess had increased the reluctance of Maiie 
toinette to receiving her at Versailles; but 
Majesty soon learned to esteem both her Ri 
guests. However stem and capricious may ha^ 
been the character of Cathtaine'a unfortunate 
" Mad Paul," as Emperor of Russia in aft*;r year^,] 
he professed great pliilanthropy, and a desire fttt] 
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V 

the ameKoration of human suffering, during his 
visit to France in 1782. He personally visited 
the public hospitals, in which, during the last few 
years^ great reforms had been effected ; the united 
results of the King^s benevolence, of Necker^s 
wealth, and of Franklin's theories. 

" Ah I" cried the Grand-Duke Paul, on one of 
these visits, " the further the great are removed by 
fate from human miseries, the nearer they ought 
to approach them by free-will, that they may 
learn for themselves what it is they are called 
upon to succour in others." 

And the Grand-Duke Paul, while thus moraliz- 
ing, had wit enough to rebuke flattery, and to re- 
fuse to shine by a borrowed light. He visited the 
Sorbonne, where a learned doctor pointed out to 
him the tomb of Cardinal de Hichelieu, reminding 
him at the same moment of these words of his an- 
cestor, "the Great Czar," concerning that minis- 
ter: "Oh! great man! Why art thou not still 
alive? I would give thee half my kingdom if thou 
couldst but teach me how to govern the other half !" 

" Ah, sir !" said Prince Paul to the Doctor, 
" and having got all he could out of the Cardinal, 
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'tlie Great Czai-' wouM soon have reclaimuJ liia 

gift." 

The Queen initiated the Grand-Duchess into 
the conrtesies of Versailles. Her Majesty having 
heard that the Grajid-Duchesa was short-sighted, 
presented her with a fan, set with diamonds, in 
which fan an eye-glasa was inserted. " Madame, 
stud the Queen, " I am told that we share the sam 
inconvenience ; will you try" — placing the fan in 
lier hand—" if this will remedy it V The Grand* 
Dochess fanned herself ; looked through the ^e-, 
glass, and declared that she liad never seen so well 
in her life. " I heg you to keep tlic fan," said the 
Queen. "Ay, willingly," answered the Grand- 
Duchess, " because it enables lue to behold your 
Majesty." 

And at this time, the sight uf tlie Queen wai 
pleasant even to the people of Paris, Tho issue of 
the American war had insured to Lunis XVI. and 
to Marie Antoinette a brief popularity ; and thit 
popularity was ratlier increased than decreased 
when hor Majesty appeared in public with ^MtJ 
Grand-Duke and Grand-Duchess of Russia, alh^j 
they were the representatives of absolute power, fbrj 
it was notorious in Paris that the Empress Catli6-j 
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rine had purchased Voltaire's library. Other 
honours, before mentioned, which were known in 
Paris to have been rendered by the Autocrate to 
Voltaire, caused her son to be welcome there, even 
at a time when " Liberty" was the popular cry, 
and when the popular fetes, at which the Queen 
appeared with the Grand-Duke and Grand-Duchess 
of Kussia, were those in celebration of the success 
of French arms in the cause of liberty. At 
these fetes, French soldiers, who had fought for 
liberty, were embraced and applauded by their 
countrymen. 

The interdict against the sale of Voltaire's works 
had lately fallen into neglect in Paris. Voltaire's 
plays were beginning again to be acted at the 
theatres of Paris. It was unsafe for the Govern- 
ment of France any longer to oppose the people 
in aught that concerned publications which were 
the sources of popular opinion. Not long since, 
Diderot's work on' Seneca had been condemned by 
Church and State authority ; whereupon Diderot 
had taken his revenge, and was now importing, 
from the press of Amsterdam, "Essays on the 
Reigns of Claudius and Nero, and upon the 
Morals and Writings of Seneca, which may serve 
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as an introduction to tJia reading of PhiloBophy* 
These essays were distillations of the work 
which the interdict gave peculiar and popular 
interest. The Confessions of Eonsseau were ntn 
also in course of publication.* 

The Empress of Russia had recently bought 
Diderot's library, as she had bought Voltaire'fc, 
Diderot himself was welcome at St. Petersburgh. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the son 
of this northern potentate, who lavished fabalontt 
sums on French books of philosopliy — which tha 
French Government had pi-ohibited — who allured 
French philosophers to her court when they y 

* Upon the I2tli of Mn;, 17)42, a dearee vas issued (which 
tlio 14tb vm rogistered by Fsrluunent), b; iihicli the King eD' 
joinad all cnnttes and vioom Bimpiy to receii 
the declaratiooB of those vibo ehonld present ohildren for bap- 
tism, without any clauses of their own innertion whateter; 
and without interrogntton conooming such declarationa. Thff' 
object of this dflcreo wbb to restrain the fnQatiiMj teal of tilt, 
clergy, wbu threw doubts on the legitimacy of the children 
Protestants, und who placed those suspected oa such and 
reatrictiona, and in on equivocal position. Another doo»o 9f 
govenuoent, without exactly legalising tlie condition of Prat 
Cants in France, had alreod; recognised the validity of Prol 
taut marriagea. — (The importonco and significancs <^ th 
decrees can be only estimated by comparison with tha Isarlol 
liabilities to which, until the reign uf Lonia XVL, Pri 
were Bubjeot in France.) — ArrtU de Versailles, 1782. 
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cast out from Versailles, should be welcome to the 
French people, who were now delighted in proving 
that the philosophy of liberty was practical.* Upon 
the day when Catherine's son and his wife arrived 
in Paris, a dense crowd of people had assembled 
on the Boulevards to welcome them. As soon as 
they appeared, cries of " Vive M. le Comte du 
Nord! Vive Madame la Comtesse du Nord!" 
were reiterated. Their horses were stopped by 
the people; and thfe Grand-Duke and Grand- 
Dnchess let down the windows of their carriage so 
as to be seen by the crowd, and to acknowledge its 
salutations. Again cries of '^Vive M. le Comte 
et Madame la Comtesse du Nord," broke forth ; 
whereupon Paul replied: "Brave Frenchmen! 
I am deeply touched by the reception that you 
give me, and I shall never forget it." 

The personal appearance of these illustrious tra- 
*vellers was such as favourably to impress the 
French. The Orleans party, ever on the alert for 

* Diderot died July 2nd, 17S4. His name is immortalised 
as one of the fonnders of the Encyclop^die. When Catherine 
of Russia, offended at the destructive tendency of some of 
his works, expelled him from her dominions, Diderot remarked 
that, although the Northern autocrate was an esprit fort^ en- 
slaved Russians were still too barbarous for philosophy. 
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jKjpular favour, made efforts to share that bestowed 
on the Bussian Prince and Princess, M. le Due- 
d'Ori^ana caused a grand supper to be preparuil 
(for strawberries only he expended 850 livrea); 
to whicli he invited the Grand-Duke and Grand- 
Duchess. But M. le Comte du Nord said that he 
was ill, and therefore could not come to the supper 
which M. le Due d'Orl^ans had prepared for him; 
and Madame la Comtesse du Nord set a grand ei- 
ample of Russian domesticity to Paris, by declaring 
that, as her husbaud was ill, she could not possibly 
leave him. M. le Due d'Orl^ans was sorely vexsi >t 
these excuses, and Madame de Montesson (Ilia unac- 
knowledged wife) was wrathful, because it was whis- 
pered that the Russian Prince and Princess thou^t 
it derogatory for thera to sit at the same table with 
her. Politically, the Russian Prince and Princeeg 
wbbed to conciliate Versailles ; politically, there- 
fore, they found it incumbent on them to ice their 
courtesy towards the Palais Royal. 

The feuds that separated the one branch of the 
royal family from the other were notorious. Even 
the gentle Princcsse de Lamballe was intoleiut 
of Madame de Genlis ; the Queen was not mace 
merciful towards the gouvertiante of the Palais 
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Boyal. When the Duchesse de Chartres made her 
"Visit of ceremonious congratulation to the Queen, 
«fter the Dauphin's birth, she begged her Majesty 
to excuse the absence of Madame de GenUs, on the 
plea of illness. 

^* The notoriety of Madame de GenKs," said the 
Queen to the Duchesse, " may caiise her absence 
to be remarked ;. but she is not of sufficient conse- 
quence to need its being excused." 

The brief revulsion of popular enthusiasm for 
the King and Queen of France in 1782, discon- 
certed the adherents of the Palais Eoyal. This en- 
thusiasm rejoiced the Queen, notwithstanding the 
simultaneous re-appearance of her evil genius, de 
Sohan, and it survived the defeat of the Count 
de Grasse by Admiral Rodney, (and the con- 
sequent failure of the united attempt of France 
and Spain, which had been directed against Ja- 
maica). 

In this engagement between de Grasse and 
Rodney, the French sustained a total defeat ; the 
" Ville de Paris," of 110 guns, commanded by the 
Count de Grasse himself, with four other shi])s, 
were compelled to strike their colours to the British 
flag. The Marquis de Vaudreuil collected part of 

V ^) 
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the scattered French fleet, and, with nineteen s 
wf the line, escaped to Martinique ; bnt tlie Coi^ 
de Grasse, who had shown the most intre[d 
courage during this disastrous engagement, 
taken prisoner hy the English, afld conveyed I 
London. 

The French and English officers vied with e 
other at this time in demonstrations of respe 
to a defeated enemy ; by their conduct to eac| 
other during the American war, both France a 
England proved tlicmselves great enough to 1 
worthy friends or foes. 

But the conduct of the people of Londcni 
towards Lord Comwallis, the defeated ehai 
pion of England, was more magnanimotH 
than was the conduct of Paris towards 
Count ile Grasse, the defeated champion i 
France. Generosity to a vanquished stranger ia M 
less rare exhibition of virtue, than is justice done I 
unsuccessful merit by its own country or kindre 
Lord Comwallis, on Ids return to England, afte 
the capitulation of Yorktown, was enthusial 
tically received by the Enghsh people ; deputation! 
and addresses met him on his way to London ; 
at Exeter he was carried to the Mayor's 
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(lence on men's shoulders, whilst vast crowds of 
people loudly cheered him. Immediately on his 
arrival in London, his Lordship, who was related 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, went to Lambeth 
Palace. Numerous visitors of all classes eagerly 
did homage to Lord Comwallis there. A great 
number of the nobility declared they felt honoured 
in dining with him ; and the King's ministers per- 
sonally waited on hun. * 

During the same year, the Count de Grasse 
was honourably received in England, where deep 
respect was paid to his courage and to his misfor- 
tunes ; but the public journals of Paris, in 
1782, abound with quolibets^ cruel jokes upon his 
defeat, and puns upon his name. For example : 
" It is said, that had it not been for the action of 
Grasse (de graces)^ we should have had another 
Te Deum ; and that upon the new ship ' Ville de 
Paris,' which the municipal corporation is about 
to present to the King, a device is to be inscribed, 
viz.: — 'Vainere ou Mourir, point de grace ^ (de 
Graaae)^ 

The device adopted by the new ship (the " City 
of Paris ") was a prophecy fulfilled in the Revolu- 

♦ Politioal Journal, year 1782. 
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tion, when the King of France bitterly repeated,] 
" Point de grace'' 

In 1783, Count d'Estaing (who had also I 
his enemies at home), was appointed to the conb 
rnand of a united French and Spanish squat 
lying ready for embarkation before Cadiz. 
fayette, with eight thousand men, whom he \ 
brought from Brest, was also upon the point e 
embarking with the grand combined expediljou 
the Bourbon forces against FnglLsh possessioni 
when, in September, 1783, news arrived at Cat 
that the American Commissioners at Paris 1 
signed the peace." 

* In the French ReTOlution, d'Estaing and Lufajette i 
■gain aonnuoted liy aspeciul ties in a commaii caiue — ttwt 
o[ saving tho Quean. Though oocBtitntional by prinoiplft, d^a- 
taing ytss devoted to tha King and Queen, Upon the 6tb at 
October, 1789, he waa entrusted with the monicipa! order to 
protect Louis XVI. in hia retreat ; it ia since well known that bg 
tried to provide the King with means of flight. D'Estung COD- 
jursd the Queen to sanction an avowed constitntioiial goveni- 
moDt, aod declared to her that he and Lafayette were bonnd M- 
gother to save her. At tho ffitfl of the Fodoralion, In 17M, 
d'Estaing wore the uniform of the National Guard, and 
the order of the iiainl Exprlt upon hia breaat. Tho King 
asked him why he did not appear aa Vice-AdmiraL " BeeaoM," 
he answered, "tho Maiine desires the people's ErieDdBhip." la 
the proceaa i^ainst the Qneen, d'Estaing presented kimaell H 
me of her Majesty's accusers, that he might gain a lieariof; 
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Upon the 19th of March, 1783, Dr. Franklin 
had anticipated the Peace Treaty by causing a 
medal to be struck in Paris, representing the Inde- 
pendence of the United States. This medal repre- 
sents Hercules, in his cradle, strangling two ser- 
pents (beneath which are inscribed the dates 1777 
and 1781, the epochs of the capitulations of Bur- 
goyne and Comwallis). A leopard is about to 
spring upon the infant Hercules, but is repulsed 
by France, who, tmder the figure of Minerva, con- 
fronts the leopard with her shield, on which are 
three fleur-de-lis. On the other side of the medal 
is Liberty, under the emblem of a beautiful wo- 
man, and around this figure is inscribed — " Libertas 
Americana:' 

The war was ended by the Treaty of Peace 
signed at Versailles, upon the 3rd September, 
1783, by which treaty France enjoyed the sterile 
satisfaction of having revenged herself for the 
loss of Canada, by despoiling Great Britain of her 

having secured whichf he deposed as favourably as possible to 
hfir eanse, and seized the opportunity of dilating upon the lovely 
ehazacter of Marie Antoinette. Traduced in his turn before 
the revolutionary tribunal, d'Estaing said : ** Send my head to 
England, and she will pay you well for it." 
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American colonies ; aad hoped that, by the e 

uf a new and independent power across tho Atlai 

tic, she had secuiv-d for herself a grateful ally. 

Dr. Frdnkliii was one of those who signed I 
Peace Treaty. Upon that occasion he appeared ii 
the suit he had worn when he was arraigned I] 
the Privy Council of England, nearly nine 
before. Dr. Frankh n had kept the vow he had mat 
to Dr. Priestley i]pon the tliresliold of the 1 
Council Chamber, " I will never again pat on the 
clothes I now wear, until 1 have received tatisfttc- 
tion for the injuries I now sustain,* 

• Dr. Franklin still lingered in Franeo after the P»»oe 
Treaty was signud. In an aatograpli laUar, dated Fiu^, Ang. 
loth, 178*, to hia aon, he says :~ 

"I am glad WfindtliatynudesiretareTivathe sITeetiaiiateill 
DDOraa tlmt formerly aiiated botweeti UB. IC vill ba Tery*{ 
able tn me. Indeed, nothing haa ever hurt n. 
aSectcd me with 4Uub sensations, as to Snd myself deeerted II 
i!iy old age by my only aon ; and not only deaorted, t 
liim taking up arms aguinit mu in a eaiue whptaili my good 3 
famo, iortune, and liio were all at atabo. You conGOiYed, yfm 
aay, your duty to your king, and regurd for your ommtry, re- 
quired this. I oa);ht not to blame you For diffaring in leuti- 
menta with me in public affairs. Wo are men ; >U anljiiwt 
to errora. Our opioiona are not in our own power; they are 
formed and governed by oircumstoucea that are of ten as iaax- 
plicRhle as they bi*o irreHiatible . . . liio' there H 
duties which precede politicid ones, and cannot be e> 
by them. This ia a dtsogreeablo aabjeet ; I drop it. 
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Whatever satisfaction Dr. Franklin may have 
derived from his own revenge, the benefits which 
France obtained from her share in the war to which 
he had incited her, were disproportioned to the 
blood, and to the four hundred millions of money 
which it had cost her. 

intend returning this year, but the Congress, instead of giving 
me leave to do so, have sent me another commission, which will 
keep me here at least a year longer ; and perhaps I may then 
be too feeble to bear the voyage. I am here among a people 
that love and respect me ; a most amiable nation to live with, 
and perhaps I may conclude to die among them ; for my friends 
in America are dying off one after another, and I have been so 
long abroad, that I should be almost a stranger in my own 
country. I should be glad to see you when convenient ; but 
would not have you come here at present. ... I send your son 
over to you, to pay his duty to you. You will find him 
much improved. He is greatly esteemed and beloved in this 
country, and will make his way anywhere. . . . And I trust that 
you will prudently avoid introducing him into company that it 
may be improper for him to be seen with. — ^Your affectionate 
father, " B. Fbankun." ♦ 

Upon th6 28th of July, 1785, Dr. Franklin embarked at 
Havre for America, having been conveyed to Havre in one 
of the Queen^s litters, as, being ill of the stone, he could not 
bear the motion of a carriage. Upon the 14th of September 
he reached Philadelphia, where he was received with accla- 
mations, and was twice chosen President of the Assembly of 
Philadelphia. He represented that state at the celebrated 
Convention of 1787, when the Federal constitution was re- 

* MS. Aut. Mus. Brit. 
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But public opinion in France was satisfiud for 
the moment, because it was believed there that 
England was weakened ; that France had regained 
her ascendancy over the seas and in Europe ; that 
she had played a glorious part as the ally of the 
United States, of Holland, of Spain, as the de- 
fender of liberty, and the protector of the rights of 



\iaedi hot bu soon atterwai'da retired from pnblic nffnira — & 
mortTT to the malad; alrand; tuimed. He burn bis aufferlugi 
pBtisntly, nnd waa resigned to die. He died April 17lh, 1T90. 
At tirantj-thrGe years of age he bad written liia unn epitaph : — 

" Here lies 

Nourialimoat for the wormB, 

Tb6 body of Bejijiimin Franklin, Printer ; 

Like (be cover of an old book of wbiob the leuvea are toni oat. 

Of whicb J 

The binding ia worn ; bat the 

Work will not be lost, fur it will re-appear — bo it is beHaToA— 

In a new edition, revised and corrootod 

By the Autlior." 

A general tnuornicg for Dr. Franklin wae ordered through ill 
the Stalea ot the Confodcrntion, and in France the Anemblj- 
deeraed (upon tbe propoeilion of Miraboau), that ita meiabeif 
should wear black tor three months, aa a teatimonial ol re- 
Bpeot for bis memory. In Dr. Franklin's will is the following 

"t leave to General Deorge Washington, my b-iend, uid,j 
the friend of humacity, the Btiuk of a wild apple-tree whiolL. 
I oaod to walk with. Were this walking-stick a soepti 
would be equaly soitabie to liim." 
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' Wlieu M. le Comte de Rocbaiubeau arrived in 

|(fVance, his road to Versailles was one of continual 

mph. The young King gave this veteran 

feneral a distinguished reception, and the Queen 

delighted in showering down honours upon him. 

He was invested with the Cordon hleu — the high- 

. eat toten of royal favour — and with the command 

Kof Pieardy. Louis XVI. also presented him with 

ktrro pictures; one representing the siege of York- 

■40wn, and the other the filing of the English gar- 

ntison between the French and American armies. 

Congress sent two pieces of cannon to Kocham- 

beau, which he had taken from the enemy ; these 

- vere engraved with his arms, and with an inscrip- 

ion in honour of his courage and clemency, 

England nobly did justice to Rochambeau's 

mency. After the peace, he visited England, 

md was cordially received there, particularly by 

Inglish officers, whose fate, when his prisoners in 

rica, he had done all in his power to alleviate.* 

• Lord ComwnJiifl, in an ofHcial deBpotoli, whioh prooedeil hlfl 
iglajid (in eicliaDge for Frosideat Laurons) bears 
9 (oUoKiiig hanaurable testimony to RoahambeiLU and the 
' RMwh officors, who were his flucoesafiU onomies :— " Their doli- 
9 Bengibilitjr o[ our sitnatioii, their gonerous nod proeaing 
ira al maaiej, both public and private, to uny amount, have 
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To celebrate the peace, fStes followed fast in 
France upon each other, aa they had done at thft 
marriage of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
At her mazriage we saw Marie Antoinette, an uiv^ 
formed girl, timid in the midst of strangers.* We 
behold her now the loveliest Queen in Europe, 
happy in the confidence of her people's love. Tha 
confidence was delusive and short-lived, as it had 
been long deferred and long desired. But, whilst 
it lasted, it beautified and beatified the Queen, whft 
was so soon to be enshrouded by her dark destiny. 
Her Majesty's j'oyousness was contagious ; it even 
inspired her pensive friend, the Princesse de Lamr 
balle, who baa told us how her grateful love f« 
Marie Antoinette was the mainspring of her life, 
to which the kindness of the Queen had reconciled 
her. One day, about this time, Christopher Gluck, 
the great composer, met the Princesse de Lamballe^ 
just as he was leaving ilie Queen's presence. " Ah! 
dear Princesse," said he, " had I but two heads as 
lovely as her Majesty's and yours, I should be 
applauded to the seventh heaven.'' 

rasUy gonn beyond what I can poasibly doeoribe. This will, I hdp*^ 
make on impreasioa on tlie buurt of all BritlEli officers, wbea- 
evsr the lortona cJ war mny put tile French intu their power." 
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" Then we will send you our portraits,'* said the 
Princesse, laughing. 

" No," said Gluck, " I mean living heads ; my 
V actresses are ugly, and spoil my music." 

"Nay, then," said the Princesse, "'twere too 
much to expect her Majesty, or even myself, to 
forfeit our heads, though to fame great as that 
of Gluck."* 

The Princesse de Lamballe, when she recorded 

* We have elsewhere observed how fondly Marie Antoinette clnng 
to the friends and instructors of her youth. Gluck was at this 
time more prized by her than ever, as one of the few re- 
maining links of her early life. Metastasio died at Vienna, on 
the 14th of April, 1782. Grief for the loss of his patroness, 
Maria Theresa, is supposed to have hastened his end. He was 
eighty-four years of age. His illness prevented his making a 
pilgrimage, as he had hoped, to see the Pope ; but when his 
Holiness knew that Metastasio was dying, he sent him his 
bleaaing in articulo mortis. Marie Antoinette caused a magnifi- 
cent edition of Metastasio^s works to be published, and the fol- 
lowing epitaph was written upon him by Caraccioli : — 

" Avec I'esprit fdcond du Dante et de Voltaire, 
Dans un si^cle affam^ d'ecrits licencieux ; 
j^tranger aux auteurs qui se faisaient la guerre, 
n honora les mceurs et respecta les cieux.*' 

The, autograph letters of Metastasio are written in a bold but 
elegant caligraphy — and uniformly bespeak a pure, pious spirit, 
and much devotion to his royal patrons of the House of Aus- 
tria. Metastasio had celebrated the birth of Marie Antoinette 
in an ode. 
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this anecdote of the Queen's favoimte mimaan, T 
did not foresee that the heads he admired wonld ] 
be forfeits to the consequences of that liberty die I 
achievement of wliich just then caused them | 
to be applauded wherever they appeared 
public 

But Paris liked Beaumarchaia better than J 
it hked Gluck. It has been told how the 1 
rivahy between these two composers be^an be-l 
fore the accession of Louis XVI. and Maiie 1 
Antoinette to the throne. In 1787, Gluck went | 
back to Germany and died, just as the " Figaro" 
of Beaumarchaia became a revolutionary war-cry. 
Beaumarchais forgot, and the people of Pans 
forgot, that liberty is nut a possession that can be I 
won by wit or by the sword, or that can be b^^ 
stowed by the favour of the most gracious sOTi 
reign. They forgot that " democratic principles ai 
good or evil, in proportion as the demos is capable i 
of administering Its own affairs with wisdom andl 
integrity." They forgot that corruption in thai 
higher classes, and Socialism in the lower clasaeo, 
form but poor and unstable foundations for the 
social and political edificeto rest upon. 
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Our old friend, the Abb6 Robin, when he re- 
tamed from America to France with a detachment 
of Count de Kochambeau's troops, after the siege 
of Yorktown, addressed the following remarks 
to the Queen upon philosophy in France, which 
remarks were equally applicable to contemporary 
political reform in that country : 

" What good result can philosophy attain, if she 
att^npt only to overturn and to destroy all wor- 
ship? Before forming this bold enterprise, philo- 
sophy should present a new code, which would 
cause virtue to be loved and vice to be feared ; 
a code suitable to all conditions, to all men, to all 
minds. Acting otherwise, philosophy is like a 
legislator who, discontented with the laws of a 
people, would abrogate those laws without giving 
others; or it is like a physician, who would forbid 
to the sick man food which he considers unwhole- 
some, without giving him better." * 

We will now leave Louis XVI. and his Queen 
in the momentary enjoyment of popular favour, 
bestowed by a nation whose vanity was flattered, 
and whose thirst for glory and success was satisfied 
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by the results of French intervention in the Ame- 
rican War of Inilependcnce. We have seen how J 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were the vic- 
tims of party and political feuds before they I 
ascended the tlirone of France. We have 
how rebellion began in America at the same time J 
that the reign of Lonis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette began in France, and from what causes the 
sympathies of the people of France were already 
enlisted in behalf of rebellion in America. 

We have seen how the Seven Years' War bad -i 
impoverished the Exchequer of France, and how J 
excessive Court expenditure, combine*! with corrupt i 
miagovemment, had given birth to discontent in -j 
France, before the deatli of Louis XV.- — thus pre-a 
paling the way, already, for political and aociid • 
changes, in a future whose tendency was as yet un- 
discovered, and its necessities unrecognized. 

In following the successive stages of events in I 
America, we have seen French nobles (some of I 
them predestined victims of French Revolution,) J 
fighting abroad, and caressed at home as lieroeaJ 
of the War of Independence; these heroes them-^ 
selves have shown us how, iu fighting for and advo- I 
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eating American rebellion, they unconsciously were 
fostering revolution in France. 

We have seen how even the private virtues of 
Louis XVI., and of Marie Antoinette, were pre- 
judicial to them as King and Queen of France, 
whose antique creeds and social order were shaken 
before they were called to reign over her. 

We have seen how the American Bebellion was 
the touchstone by which disbelief and discontent 
were tested in France ; and how the last days, the 
last words, and the deaths of Voltaire and of 
Rousseau excited fresh antagonism against her 
weak and tottering government. 

We have seen how the American Rebellion 
brought Dr. Franklin to France ; and how he be- 
came personally and politically associated with 
Voltaire in the capital, and helped to introduce the 
Republicanism of Rousseau into the Court of 
France. 

We have seen how Dr. Franklin influenced the 
last days, the last words, and the death of Lord 
Chatham, who had formerly been the greatest poli- 
tical foe of France. 

We have seen how Dr. Franklin gained an as- 
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cendancy over the King, and over the Cabinet of 
France. 

We have seen how superstition and charlatanism 
arose in proportion as religion and loyalty declined 
in France. 

We have seen pictures of the Court and society 
of France during the first twelve years of the mar- 
ried life of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette — 
pictures sketched by contemporary hands of the 
King, of the Queen, of their most celebrated cour- 
tiers and subjects. 

We have seen some remote causes of notorious 
consequences in France ; consequences so awful, 
that the consideration of them has generally over- 
whelmed the recollection of their origin. 

Of more than one of these causes, we may say, 
as Lafayette said, when, after the French Revolu- 
tion, the Emperor Napoleon I. spoke to him of the 
American Rebellion : 

" It was but a skirmish of sentinels, though it 
decided the greatest interests of the universe." 
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A 

(To Narrative, p. 12, vol. i.) 

Description and narration of all that was done and of all 
that took place upon the occasion of the Marriage of 
Louis Auguste, Dauphin of France (Louis XVL), with 
Marie Antoinette Joseph Jeanne^ Archduchess of Aus- 
tria^ by M, de la Ferte (Keeper of his Majesty's Privy 
Purse)^ who was present upon the occasion of the Mar- 
riage, and at the Fetes which followed, at Versailles. 
Translated and abbreviated from the Onginal MS. (un- 
published), with Notes from the most authentic sources. 
Also, Original account of the Tragedy in the Place Louis 
XV, upon the same occasion, by an American Gentleman 
who was present 

"Maria Theresa, Queen-Empress of Austria, hav- 
ing consented to the marriage of her daughter with 
the dauphin of France, Madame the Archduchess 
Marie Antoinette (accompanied by her brother, the 
Emperor, and attended by all the Court of Vienna), 
repaired to the church of the Augustins, in that city, 
upon the 19th of April, 1770, there and then to be 
married by proxy * Arrived within the church, their 

• The Emperor Joseph IT., eldest son of Maria Theresa, had 
succeeded his father, Francis I., in 1764. The Archduchess 
Marie Antoinette >Yas nine years old when her father died ; 
she was bom upon the day of the Lisbon earthquake, Nov. 
2nd, 1755. 

Y 2 
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Imperial and Royal Majesties ascended a platform, 
and stood there under a canopy. 

" The Archduke Ferdinand, and the Archduchess 
Marie Antoinette, occupied the places prepared for 
them, before the high altar, but at some distance from 
it. The Benediction of the Marriage ItingB wai 
solemnized by the Prelate Viacont^, Nunzio of the 
Pope. After this Benediction of the Rings, the Arch* 
duke Ferdinand, and the Archduchess Marie Antoio' 
ette, advanced Dearer to the high altar, when the jire- 
impressively uttered the nuptial prayers i 



" The Te Dmm ivaa then clianted witliin the cburc 
whibl two diseha.rgea of cannon reverberated from tl 
city ramparts, and two volleya were fired off by a b 
talion of musketeers from the fortifications. The Coin 
then returned to the Palace in the same order in ii 
it had come from thence. Immediately the chani 
ceremony was concluded, the Count de Lorries (eon S 
the Marquis de Durfort, ambaasador of Fra 
Vienna), departed to carry tidings of it to his Majesl^l 
Louis XV., King of France. 

" The next day, the Court of Vienna dined ii 
lie . . . and in the ev-ening there was a grand Receplu 
at the palace of the Queen -Empress, Maria Theress. 1^ 

" Upon the 2lBt of April, 1770, at a quartar past 
nine o'clock in the morning, Madame the Dnuphinesa 
took leave of the Queen-Empress her mother, and 
bade fHrewell to all the royal and imperial members trf 
her family. Then Madame the Dauphiness set forth 
on her Journey to France. Her brother, the Emperor. 
aecompimied'her as far as Molck, Medals have been 
struck at Vienna on the occasion of this union of 
France and Austria. One of these medals represents 
the portrait of Mtidame the Dauphincsa on one side, 
and on the other side the Altar of Concord. Araund 
the portrait of the Dauphiness is inscribed : ' M. Ai^ 
toma. Arc. Anntr. Lmiovic. FrtmcitE. Delpkin. Sponea.'* 

* The Altar of ConEOrd on tliis medii n 
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" The public f^tes given at Vienna, in honour of the 
marriage, have been very fine. 

*' At the gates of the city of Strasbourg, Marshal 
Contades awaited the arrival of Madame the Dauphi- 
ness. He was surrounded by the chief military and 
tavic authorities of that place. When Madame the 
Dauphiness arrived at Strasbourg, all those present 
did homage to her. A magnificent triumphal arch was 
erected at the entrance of the city. The streets were 
lined by infantry garrison regiments. Fountains of 
wine were playing in front of the hdtel de Ville. At 
the episcopal palace, which was appointed for her 
residence, the Cardinal de Rohan, and the counts of 
the cathedral, welcomed Madame the Dauphiness, re- 
ceiving her into that abode with all due honours. 

" Tie counts who composed the grand chapter were 
Prince Ferdinand de Rohan (archbishop of Bordeaux) ; 
Grand Provost, the Prince of Lorraine ; the Count de 
Tmchses ; the Bishop of Toumay ; the Counts de 
Salim and de Mandreicheim ; the Prince Louis de 
Rohan (coadjutor) ; the three Princes of Hohenlohe ; 
the two Counts of Koenigseck, &c. Madame the 
Dauphiness kissed Cardinal de Rohan, the Prince of 
Lorraine, and the Princes Ferdinand and Louis de 
Rohan. The various corporations of Strasboiu^g were 

to commemorate the political alliance between France and 
AiiBtria in 1766-66 (before the Seven Years' War against 
allied England and PmsBia), after 300 years of enmity and 
bloodshed. The Dauphin of France (afterwards Louis XVI.) 
was the grandson of Louis XV., whose son, commonly called 
"The Grand Dauphin" (father to the bridegroom of Marie 
Antoinette), had died in 1765. The "Grand Dauphin's" widow 
(daughter of Augustus, King of Poland), had survived him 
only two years. They left three sons : — The Due de Berri (now 
bridegroom dauphin), bom 1754 ; the Count de Provence, born 
1766 ; the Count d'Artois (afterwards Charles X.), bom 1767. — 
Monseigneur the dauphin was, therefore, only sixteen years old 
at this time of his marriage with the Austrian Archduchess, 
who was a year younger than himself. He had been brought 
up very devoutly by his tutor, the Due de la Vauguyon, and by 
his aunts, the daughters of Louis XV. His father and mother 
had both died in "the odour of sanctity." 
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then admitted, and Lad tLe lionour of being pr^entedl 
to her. Tjitlies of the provinuial nobility had the pri^ J 
vilege of being named to her as tliey appcartKl to poifA 
their respects." " 

" Madame the Dauphtneaa dined in public. 
Strasbourg magistrates then had thehonourof presentin 
the wives of the city to her. That ceremony waa ter- ' 
minated by a Bacchanalian fele, the chief autoi'B in 
which were coopers, who, in diintnug, formed curiouB 
and various combinations and figures with tboir cask- 
hoops, which exhibition seemed to amuse IMadame tbt J 
Dauphinesa very much indeed. Afterwards, she w 
to the French cotnedy, cheered on her way by loo 
cries of 'Vive le Roy!' The ^ Sa^fnte " 
tresse' was acted. Dupuis and DesrtHiais played 
Ujion her return from the theatre to the iU'chUshop^ 
palace, Madame the Daiiphiness found all the streets d 
Strasbourg illuminated. She testified her ailmintUol I 
of a scene so novel ajid so brilliant as Slrasboarg tl 
night presented, and then supped in public.t In th* 

* 0'.e:he TTSS a. student at Straabourg when Maiie Antmnatt* 
airirtid there; a pavilion wss oroct^ npH^o an island in ""' ' 
mid9t of tho Rhine, to which sha rspairod with her snjte, i 
fatigued by tha oivic pomp of Straabtmrg. " To thia pAtil' 
wita admitted," Bays Glaelhe, in hia M^moirea. "Eiitednbl^ 
waa aatoniahed at the subject M the tapestry nfiicli lined ut ■ 
principal tout. Thcra I behold Jnson, Crcnsa,' Medea! That u 
to say, tlie imag^ cF the moat tragic and fatal niarri^e on rcCoiA 
In the midat ia a throne, on tha latt of which a wife (aurroaiidad 
by friends nud eervBnta in deapoir), struffgles against a fri^tlpl 
death. JaaoD recoils in horror at tbe sight of his ohildren v"" — 
their throats cut. — Mem. Leben, Ootta, Tubingen. 

t It was the dull; ouatom of tho royal fondly of Franca at tl 
time to dress, to dine, and Sametimea to sup inpubhc. 1' ' 
Campan tells na that "tho dooi^-keepers at VerEailleBK 
all people who were well dressed," and "that th 
the joy of provlni:ii>la.'' Horaee 'Wolpola doclaraa, in his lettera 
from France, " "Tia vary coaTenient to gobble up a whole Royal 
Family in an honr% time." In Tarious hiatories of the tima U 
ia asserted that, upon reanbing tbe frontiers of France, thA^_ 
Dauphinesa was formally attired as a Princess of Franoe. Tl''^ 
ceremony (performod by the Countasa de Noailles, who wai M 
from Franco aa chiof lody-in-woiting to the Daaphinem) M 
atated In removing, one by ona, tho whole of her Aiutriaii gi 
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meanwhile a chorus resounded of *Vive le Roy!' at 
which the Dauphiness looked pleased. At midnight 
she went to the * hall of the theatre,* where Marshal 
Contades gave a large ball. Not only were all the chief 
personages of Strasbourg present at this ball, but also 
distinguished foreigners, officers of the garrison, and a 
certain number of male and female citizens, dressed 
a la Strasbourgeoisie, and bedecked with ribbons of 
colours 'dlaDauphine,^ Madame the Dauphiness stayed 
a considerable time at this ball^ witnessing the dan- 
cing, and then retired. The personages of consideration 
who had been presented to Madame the Dauphiness, 
were this day admitted to pay their court to her. She 
also received deputations from the Cantons, and from 
the Lutheran and Catholic Universities, the chief mem- 
bers of which did homage to her. Afterwards, she set 
forth on her way to the cathedral, at the door of which 
she was received by Prince Louis de Rohan, coadjutor, 
arrayed in his pontifical robes, and accompanied by the 
counts of the cathedral, and by all the clergy who 
eame to welcome her, and to do honour to her. The 
following is the address of Prince Louis de Rohan to 
Madame the Dauphiness : 

" * Madame, two nations are united in this temple. 
Both of these nations are eager to render eternal 
thanks to the God of Empires. By holy and ardently 
desired ties, He is about to place the seal on the com- 
mon happiness of France and Austria, and to cement 
an alliance the end of which is to protect religion, and 
to cause peace to reign upon earth. You behold Alsace 
animated by joy. France awaits you to consummate 
her desires. In the happiness manifested on every 
side around you, Madame, recognize the same senti- 
ment which has caused tears to be shed at Vienna. 
The love which is a cabse of joy to us, is a cause of grief 
to those from whom you have lately parted. The 

ments, even to her shoes and stockings, from the person of Mario 
Antoinette, and replacing them by clothing of French fashion 
and fabric. 
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ArchdiMi!iBSs Marie Anhnnette b already know^ 
w)iei« die haa not yet been seea. Such reputadt 
oftai due to l»rth. You. Madame^ owe it to naloial 
itnd benoficent gifts^, which the cares of a mother, 
nei cr to be forgotten, have perfected in you. Ton will 
be to France «s the hving inuige of that cherished 
motfaer and mighty Empress. The BdmiBistrarion 
of Europe las long been us the soul of Maria llieresa, 
«nd that soul is now abonE to be united, for all pos- 
terity, to the illustriooB race of Bourbon. From such 
«n union a new golden age ought to be bom] Om 
ftucceesore, under th« dominion of Marie Antoinel 
and of Louis AugustnA will see happiness perpeti 
such as we enjoy in ihis generation, under the reign 
Lotus the Well-belored.' 

" Mass followed thi? address, in the cathedral f^ 
Strasbourg, and this mass was chanted to music. Ma- 
dame the Danphiness returned from the cathedral la 
dine in public, at the Episcopal Palace, from wl 
at four o'clock in the afWnoon. she departed 
Sareme, followed by all her court, as also by M: 
Conlades and his staff, &e. 

" At Saverae, Cardinsil de Rohan presented 
woman to Madame the danphiness. This old 
was one huudred anci live years of age, and had 
been ill in her life ; she sfud to the Dauphinesa in 
German : ' Princess, I have made vows to heaven 
yon may live as long as I have lived, and as free tram 
all inflrroities.' In the same language Madame the 
Dauphiness replied : ' I desire to do so, if it be for " 
happiness of France." She then preeenled her hi 
for the old woman to ki^, and ordered a sum of mi 
to be given to her. 

"The King (Louaa XV.) had been regularly 
formed of the progress of Madame the Dauphini 
Wlicn intelligence was brought to his Majesty that 
had reached Soisaons, he set out, about noon, 
])anicd by Monscigneur the Dauphin, for Com[dJ 
there to await her arrival. 

" The next day bia Majesty, Monseigneur the 
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phin, and Meadamee the PrinceBacs, attended by the 
principal officers of tlie royal houaehold, went aa far 
as the bridge of Berne to meet Madame the Dauphi- 
JieBs. Detachments of the King's household troops 
preceded and foUowed the royal caiTiagea : and the 
{Cabinet miniators, also, formed part of the procession, 
which was arranged according to the precedence of 
, The bridge of Berne ia situated in the forest 
•of Compi^gne. When Madame the Dauphineaa per- 
■o^ved the King, she alightod from her carriage, at a 
i^ort distance from the spot where his Majesty stood 
-ready to welcome her. Madiune the Dauphiness 
"Walked towards the King. The Count de Tess^ her 
first equerry, gave hia hand to her. She was also 
attended by her Chevalier d'Honneur, the Count of 
Saulxtavannea, and by the Countess de NoailleB, her 
lady of honour, by the Duchesse de Pecquigny, the 
-Uarquis de Duraa, and by aU the French nobility, 
■whom the King had apytointed to re^.^eive her on the 
frontier. When the Dauphiness reached the King, 
:A& threw herself at his feet. His Majesty raised her, 
embraced her with much tenderness, and presented 
her to Monseigneur the Dauphin, who also embraced 
Then the King's daughters (Madame Adelaide, 
ddesdanies Victoire and Sophie) were presented to the 
L£)aupbineBS. They, too, erahrnced her. The King 

)w remounted hia carriage to return to Compiegne ; 

3 placed the Dauphiness on the seat next to himaelf, 
rSfonseigneur the Dauphin and the Countess de 
JJoaillea were in the same carriage, opposite to them.* 

Ab {□ ibia drivo to tho ChUtcau of Oompiegiie the bride- 
_ a> liad tlia firat opportnnity of oontemplating Mb brido, we 
Jnay as well deaorilie her here in the words of one who knew 
:ilar ; — " MBdsuie la Dauphine is tal! :for her age ; thin, but not 
4wti ; her figure is that of a yoong peraoD not yet dereloped. 
ia well mode; her baJr is blood, protniBiDg eome day to be 
3int. Her forehead is very flne j raajeaty ia airoady on- 
lironed there. The form of her ttuie Ib oval, bat rather lung, 
3er eyebrows are BS well marked ns tlioas of a fair peraoD oan 
Pbe. Her eyes are blue, hul not inaipid — for they sporkle with 
[VirODity Slid. wit. Her nose ii uiniliiU) ; her mouth is smaU, 



Upon her arrival at the Chilteau de Compiegne, 
Madame the Uauphineas was cunducted to hor apart- 
ments by the King and Monseigneur the Dauphin, 
who eaiih held one of her Lands, Within her apartsj 
ment^. the Due d'Orleans, the Due and Ducheastfl 
de Cbartres, the Due and Duchesse de Bourifl 
hon, the Count and Countess de la Marche, tbtf ' 
Due de Fenthievre, and the Princesse de Lamhallcs 
were presented to the Dauphineas by his Majesty. All 
who were privileged by their blood to kias the Dau- 
phinesa had that honour. The King then retirettf^ 
and the nobility, who had aecompanied him to Cob 
pi^gne, were each in turn introduced to het 
evening the King supped in public with the Daaphi]^>| 
the DauphinesB. and the Princes and Princesses of the 
blood who were at Compiegne. Afterwards, th» 
Grand Master of the ceremonJea caused a marriage- 
ring to be tried on tlie third finger of the left band C<E , 
Madame the Dauphinese. Monsdgneur the Daapl: 
lay that night, as on the night preceding, at th« h6» 
of the Count de St. FloronUD, Minister and SecreUU 
of State. 

"The next day, the King, accompanied by the Dad 
pbin, the Dauphiness, and the Princesses, set fori' 
from Compiepic, for the Ch&teau de ta Maette (in ill 
Bois de Boulogne), and there his Majes^, haviq| 
ordered a nmgnificent set of dianionds to be pre 
for Madame the Dauphiness, caused tbem to be p 
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althongli bar lips are thJEk^-eapecially tha midur one — (!ti Ih^ 
AutneltieTme)^ The brillifljiQa of her BoiriiplaxTOTi ia daEUing', ^ 
tliat it miglit woU dispenee Titb ronge. Her bearing is tiiM H| 
an Arcbdaobeas ; but her dignity of deportment is bo tt ■■ ■—' 
b; gentlonoaa, that this ^ouag PrincoBS equally ins|uTBii 
and tendemeBu." — Nontellog li la Main, ITTO. — The bridegr 
Dauphin wait at thia timo declared, by Madame dn Bari^, to t| 
" a big labborly boy." Madame la Comteaae do Nooillea, ■< '"'' 
in tho lame oarriogo with the Danphin and Dauphinesa, i 
rigid dlaclptinarian in old Frenoli Court cnatoma and uonv antiM 
' '" ' protonely nicknamed by thi 

e had aubmittod, ia 
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her. (A Decklace of pearls whs iibo destined 
for her, the amaliest of which was the size of a lilbert. 
This neeilaee, originally brought into France hy Anno 
of Austria, in 1615, was always the property*of the 
Dauphiness for the time being.) TliS'brolhers of the 
Dauphin (Monseigneur the Count de Provence, and 
Monseigneur the Count d'Artois), and the Daupliin'a 
Madame Adelaide, went, in the afternoon, to 
^«ntert»in Madamethe Danphineaa at la Muette, The 
_ went there again at seven o'clock in the evening, 
flttd, aft«r having supped, his Majesty returned to Ver- 
'flaiUes with the Dauphin, the Count de Provence, the 
Count d'Artois, and Meadamcs the Princesses. 

"The nest day (the HJth of May), about ten o'clock 
the morning, Madame the Dauphiness arrived at 
Versailles. Immediately upon her arrival the K'"g 
scent to her, and reniained with her a very long time 
apartments. There, Madame Elizabeth, 
4[ie Dauphin's sister, was presented to the Dauphiness, 
i#nd also the Count de Clermont, and the Princess de 
■Con^. Towards one o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day, Biadame the Dauphiness was conducted to the 
King's apartments, and from thunce the marriage pro- 
eession started for the chapel in the following order : 
The Grand Master, the Master, and As.'iistant of 
ceremonies led the way for Monseignenr the Dau- 
)hin, who gave his hand to Madame tlie Dauphiness. 
Monseigneur the Dauphin was dressed in a doublet of 
gold, trimmed with a network of gold and diamonds.) 
^hen followed the King, attended by Monseigneur the 
!ount de Provence, Monseigneur the Count d'Artois, 
nd the Princes of the blood. Afterwards came the 
Ling's daughters and the Princesses of the blood. 
%en the lords and ladies of the Court, and the princi- 
bI officers of his Majesty's household, all dressed 
sperhly, in the greatest magnificence. Having entered 
le chapel, the King knelt before his praying-desk, 
lonseigneiir the Count de Provence, Monseigneur the 
lount d'Artois, Madiune Adelaide, Mesdames the 
'rincesses, and the Princes of the blood, took their 
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accuBtomed placra. accordiDg to their rank. 
neur the DHUpbin anil Mmlame the Dtiuphi) 
vanced together to the foot of the altar, and kneftj 
down together on the steps of the sanctuary, 1 
Archbishop of Rherma, Gnind Almoner, who 1 
issued from the sacristy at die same moment that 
King entered the chapel, now advanced and presented 
the holy water to his Majee^, and then mouotcd to 
the altar, which the King approached, as also did the 
Count de Provence, the Coimt d'Artois, Madame 
Adelaide, Madame Elizabetli, the Princes of the blood, 
and Mesdames the PrincesBes. The Prelate, after ad- 
dressing a homily on holy matrimony to Monseigneur 
the Dauphin, and to Madame the Daupliineas, b^un 
the ceremony by the benediction of a ring, and of thi;^ 
teen pieces of gold. (These gold pii 
medals of the largest sJEe, struck for the occasioi 
The Prelate then presented the ring to MonseigDi 
the Dauphin, who placed it on the third finger of tlw 
left hand of Madame the Qauphineas, The btid^rocHn 
also endowed the bride vrith the thirteen pieces of goU 
which had just been blessed. The nnptial benedicdm 
was then pronounced over Monseigneur the Dan] 
and Madame the DauphinesB. The King then 
turned to hiti Prie-Dicu, and the grand almoner b^w' 
mass. During mass, the King's musicians execatad as 
anthem (the composition of the Abbe de Ganzargue^ 
music-maat«r of the Chapel Royal). During the offer- 
toiy a canopy of silver brocade waa erected over the 
heads of Monseigneur the Dauphin and Madame the 
Dauphiness. The Bishop of Senlis, the King's first 
almoner, held this canopy on the side of the Dauphin; 
and the Bishop of Chartrea, first almoner of the Dau- 
phiness, sustained it upon the side of llie Princeea. 
The canopy was not removed until the Archbishop of 
Rheims, grand almoner, had uttered all the accutttnntd 
prayers. Mass being concluded, the Archbishop ap- 
proached the King's praying-desk, and presented to hit 
Majesty the marriage-register of the royal pariah, 
which the cure, who had as^sted 
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had brought with him to be signed. The King, Mon- 
seigneur the Dauphin, and Madame the Dauphiness, 
the Boyal Family, the Princes and Princesses of the 
blood, itie lords and the ladies of the Court, returned to 
his Majesty's apartments from the chapel, in the same 
order as had been observed in going thither. In the 
passage through the grand apartments were assembled 
more than five thousand persons to see the Court pass. 
Down the great gallery a balustrade, enclosing a space 
tea feet wide, had been erected, from one end to the 
other. The Due d'Aumont, first gentleman of the 
King's chamber for that year, had caused tickets of 
admission to be distributed, and the doorkeepers had 
orders to let as many people pass as possible. Two 
rows of benches were placed in the gallery against the 
balustrade, and three rows were placed beyond, on the 
looking-glass sides. These places were only filled by 
the best dressed ladies, who formed the most agreeable 
and magnificent coup-cPceil, which was enjoyed by all 
the Court, whilst traversing the centre of the gallery, 
without any inconvenience whatever. Balustrades 
were erected throughout the suite of grand apartments, 
and also raised seats, all of which were filled with 
choice companies. After the King and Court had 
passed, all the apartments were evacuated with the 
most perfect order, so as to give time to prepare for 
that evening's festivities.* 

'* When Madame the Dauphiness had retired to her 
own apartments, the great officers of her household had 
the honour of being presented to her, and of kissing 
her hands, upon taking their oaths of allegiance to her, 

* The gossiping M^xuoires de Bachaumont tell us: — **A11 
those who have been fortunate enough to get admission into the 
apartments of Versailles on the marriage-day, . . . agree that 
were was never such a miraculous sight as they presented. 
These fortunate folks pretend that all description would fall far 
below the reality, and that only fairy-tales can give an idea of 
it. . . . The richness of the courtiers* clothing, the splendour of 
the diamonds, the magnificence of the place, so dazzled the 
spectators, that they have lost the power to detail minutely what 
they saw." 
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in presence of the Count de St. Florentin, KlinisteiV 
and Sec^retiuy of State, he being at the head of Um 
EiDg'a household. When JUudame the DauphineM 
had received the oa.ths of alle^ance, the Due d'Atl- 
mont, first gentieman of the King's chamber, had thi 
honour of presenting her with the key of a niagnificeat' 
casket, which, by the King's order, he had had mada 
and placed in the apartment of Madame the Dan}di> 
ness. This casket was filled with a prodigious number 
of costly jewels, which were presented by his Majes^ 
to the Dauphiness for distribution at Versailles." (The 
enumeration of these wedding-gifts fills between twen- 
ty and thirty imges of the original MS., and, accord- 
ing to that description, the gifts, varying in valut 
according to the rank of those to whom they wer* 
presented, were almost of fabulous magnilicenc«.) m 
" Towards six o'clock in the evening, the Kiufr, ac^'l 
companied by the Royal Family, by the Princes ani 
Princesses of the blood, and by the lords and ladles (rf 
the Court, entered the grand g^ery, where his Majee^ 
played at lansquenet, as also did the Count de Proveno^ 
the Count d'Artois, Madame Adelaide, and several of 
the Princes and Princesses. A great number of 
tables were set for the Court. The gallery was onuU'j 
mented by twenty lustres, decorated with largvl 
garlands of Howers ; likewise by sixteen candelabra 
crystal set upon pedestab of gold and solver, ani 
thirty-two girandoles — all very splendid, which 
wardrobe- keeper had lately had made, and some of 
which the keepexs of the Privy-Purse had borrowed, to 
avoid double expense for the King. (The i)l»y-tBble, 
too, was borrowed. M, le Due d'Aumont having outf 
ordered a large carpet of green velvet, with lace and 
gold fringe, for the King's lansquenet-table to 
upon.) The gallery was illumined at fall of day, 
presented a fine spectticle ; the rest of the apartmeni 
were similarly lighted and decorated. M. le Dufi 
d'Aumont had causeil about six thousand apartment 
tickets to be distribute(L These tickets were stamped 
with his arms, and signed by (ue) ' the Sieur de 1ft 
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Ferte.' The doorkeepers of the royal chamber, having 
the Swiss of the King's apartmenta under their orders, 
protected the entrances. The King's valets de chambre 
placed all persons as they arrived within the balustrades 
and upon the benches and graduated seats whiclv 
akirted every hall and saloon. The Valets- de Chambre 
caused the public company to file from one part of the 
suite to another within the balustrade of the grand 
gallery, so that all the people might see the King at 
play, and, passing out, they could view the Hall of 
Peace, and the late Queen's apartments.* Thus, no 
person could go backward to avoid the crowd, nor pene- 
trate into the enclosure reserved for the Court and the 
royal service. More than six thousand persons enjoyed 
the sight ; but there was, at last, a little more confu* 
sion and crowding than in the morning, notwithstand- 
ing the precautions which had been taken to prevent it. 
A heavy storm had occurred in the afternoon, and a 
second tempest followed just as the King was at play. 
The gardens were, therefore, rendered impassable. The 
fireworks and illuminations, which ought to have taken 
place that evening, were absolutely prevented by the 
weather, and everybody was obliged to seek for shelter 
in the galleries. The barriers were forced by the 
pressure of the crowd, and thus many persons intro- 
duced themselves into the apartments who never would 
have dreamed of finding themselves there, had they 
been occupied and amused out of doors. But all passed 
off without any accident, and the galleries and apart- 
ments were quite clear of the crowd, when the King 
passed through them on his way to supper. As soon 
as his Majesty entered the chapel gallery, which was 
illuminated by a vast number of crystal chandeliers, 
and by gilt branches (from the Privy Purse), the 
bands of the French Guards, and of the Swiss Guards 

* The late Queen, Marie Lesczinaka, daughter of Stanislas, 
ex-king of Poland. This Queen had lived the life of a saint at 
Versailles, having " placed at the foot of the crucifix all her do- 
mestic troubles." She did not long survive her son, the Dauphin, 
father of the present Dauphin and bridegroom. 
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— dresBed in Turkish costume, and raised npon a p 
form at Ihe back of the new hall — c^iecuted vuiom 
pieces of iuu»c, which continued until his Majeaty h 
entered the ' lIoU of the Spectacle,' the inlaid floor « 
^hich was elevated to the height of the theatre.* 

" The Bupper-tfthle Jield twenty-two covers for ti 
Royal Family, the Princes, and the Princt 
blood. Around the table, at a little distnncs from iU 
wasabalustradeof raarbleandgold, which separated tl 
officers who served within from the spectators. 
balconies witich encircled the first tier of boxes ii 
theatre, and all the other boxes, were occupied by i| 
number of people of high rank. The supper hall « 
brilliantly lighted by lustres, which hung from n 
of inlaid gold on the ceiling down to the third t 
boxes. Each box, between colonnades of loaktD 
glass, was draperied by costly curtains of blua t 
silver brocade, with deep borderinga of silver frini^ 
looped back by tassels of gold and silver. From IJ 
centre of each arcade hung chandeliers of gold I 
silver, which were multiplied many thousand times 
the reflections in the mirrors. The front part of ( 
theatre was enclosed by a grand arcjide, thirty-V 
feet in height, by fourteen in width, which served i 
an entrance to a music saloon. Upon each side of tl 
arcade were columns of Italian marble of ths Cwill^ 
thian order, tltir^ feet high ; the bases, the ca^ta 
and the flutings of which were gold. Near {' 



• To royert again to tlio comments of the " onUiden,' . ..^ 
Mdinoiriifl de Bnchaiunont (,venr 1770);— "It there be disoiMl^ 
tent lit the new SqIIb de I'Opera at Puria, the crowd ithft Kfm 
onriooB cnn Sad compuiiHaition ti; Rdmirhig' the mugiulleBBt h 
irhiDh is jnat coniitiiio1«cl at VBrBiuUoB. ludspeitdeotlr of tl 
fine co«p If ail vrliidi this proBonta (ita magoihcBoce u a whoU]^ 
the meehauiem at itfl interior is bo srnuiged, that it 
qnickly uonverted from a Theatre to a RoyiJ Banquothig B 
and a Bull-room. . . . All this part of the work h«laiigs lO'tt 
Amoux, iBto mecluuuBt !«• the Opora. but who, imfortn&tf ~'~ 
being loo much oocupiod with Voraailloa, haa notbconalil 
bestow his atlotition upon FnriB,— where the Opora too n 
■hoirg the result of his abHeaoe." 
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columns were two doors, for the use of the servitors of 
the royal table. These doors, with mantle-trees of 
carved gold, were dniperied with gold nnd silver Btufls. 
eimilar to the curtains which festooned the looking- 
glasses and boxes round the theatre. Above the doors 
were tribunes mid stages, one surmounting another, 
with bulconies of marble and gold. The music saloon, 
seen through the grand urcade, in front of the stage, 
was thirty-one feet in depth, hy twenty-seven feet ia 
width, and tliirty feet high. This saloon was decorated 
hy eight columns of the Ionic order, twenty feet high, 
the bases, capitals, and flutings of which were of gold. 
The entablatures above were of the Ionic order. AH 
(heir ornaments were of gold. Between these Ionic 
columns were arcades of looking-glass, draperied hy 
goT;geous curtains like those round the theatre. The 
main body of the masie-saloon was of bright green 
marble. In each partition between the arcades and 
the columns were mwble tables supporting golden em- 
blems of moeic. Above each arcade, in the midst of 
the archivaults, were genii grouped, bearing the cv- 
pherB of Monseigneur the Dauphin, and of Madan.e 
the DauphinesB, in gold relief. The ceiling of this 
muuc saloon waa so arched a^ to be raised six feet 
from the cornice. Each lu^ade, in the arching 
of the celling, was filled bj lai^e multip1yii:g 
mirrors, so that it seemed as though there were en 
open roof pierced to the skies. These roof mirroia 
and arcades were framed with rich borderings of divers 
coloure, caught up in graceful forms by golden eagles 
bearing garlands of golden oak leavea. In the recesses 
chUdren were represented playing upon various instru- 
ments of music. Four brilliant lustres, each hearing 
thirty-two lights, were suspended from the ceiling hy 
golden ropes ; and below the arched looking-glass roof 
of this music sidoon, above the arcade beneath, wus 
■ K coloured picture representing the itephyrs scattering 
Eighty musicians were placed ujwn the steps 
• At the bo^nning ot the French Revolution, when tho Royal 
VOL. II. Z 



of the amphitheatre (the 'director of tlie King's mude' 
standing in front of them,) and, during supper, 8011U 
of the finest aymphoniee and pieces were perfonned.*i 

"After the festival, the Kiog having condDcBed 
Monseigneur the Dauphia and Madame the Dauphi- 
uesa into their apartment, the Archbishop of BI^nmB 
there pronounced the beneiiietion of the bed. The 
King presented the chemiae to Monseigneur the DkO* 
phtn, and the Duchesse de Chartres presented it to Mk> 
dame the Dauphin ess. 

''The next day, about six o'clock in the evenings 
the King, accompanied by all the Royal Family, 
entered the new theatre, where • Persee ' was performed. 
Madame the Dauphiuess, in the very firet steps trodden 
by her on the ground of France, hns seen and heard 
the sentiments inspired by her presence in the faewla 
i)f all who have Iiail the happine^ and honour of be- 
holding her. All classes and conditions of men are 
eager to do homage to this Princess. The six corpon- 
tions of the merchants of Paris have celebratwl Hit 
marriage of Monseigneur the Dauphin by an act of 
benevolence, in releasing their debtors from prison. 
The following are the addresses of the Mercliants of 
Paris to Monseigneur the Dauphin and to Madame llw 
Dttuphiness : 

" 'Monseignenr, the six corporations hn8t«n to dfr- 
clitre their devotion to you. Faithful subjects, tJMi 
ought to show ihems^ves useful citizens ; and, worlljqn] 
to celehmte un alliance wliieh promises such hf^^nnF. 
for the uatiou, they have endeavoured to imitate Am- 

regietBr q[ palacB expettilitura waa dBmandad. of Iioiiia XVL^bl J 
reluotaiilly compliad, but pliLoed a aeol upon tbu expendlton tC' I 
his Ktitndiitther and predeoesiior, Loaia XV. The aaaamlbi 1 
touched by this delioacy, respected it and its mati*« ttriSt I 
monient.— Thiera's Froach HoTdlution, yoL i., p. 221. I 

* Court gnsBip declares that, during supper, the King trildtt t 
i^heok hia grandeoD, the Dauphin— who sat next to hi* &m«ato>-^ I 
From eating too muoh. " Jaj child," safd the King, ** ym h( I 
lietler uot indul)^ in the pleKsures of the table ta-night.'' " Vflf.f 
not?" asked the Dauphin. " I alwayB sleep moat aonnjly tUK > I 
i^ating a good supper." 
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F'rirtue which has always distinguished the piiDces of 
r blood. Fathers of families languished in chains. 
ly are free ! Monseignour, thuse men are free 
through you ; since the sentiment which delivers them 
is in your heart, and as, by an act of humanity, we art- 
but the interpreters of your benevoleaue." 

" 'To Madwm the DaiipUness. 

"Madame, — The merchants of the capital of France 

■.lay their fealty at your feet. You are about to be- 

\ the ornament and delight of France, France 

■ijRrill owe unto you the happiness of a Prince whom 

|Uie cherishes. Had not destiny formed you for the 

3, you would have been certain of reigning over 

I, by the Empire of th^ Virtues, and by that of the 

ttrraces.' 

" The wty corporations were in robes of ceremony 
when they had the honour of complimenting Monseig- 
aeur the Dauphin, and Madame the Dauphiness, upon 
the occasion of their marriage, and of ofiering to them 
the presents which it is customary to make upon such 
pccasioDS. The hall adjoining the theatre had been 
prepared for a full-drcas ball. On the 19rh of Blay, 
the King, accompanied by all the Royal family, and 
attended by a biilliant Court, entered this hall, in the 
evenibg, Monseigncur the Dauphin, and Madame 
the Dauphine«s opened the Ball. The King, when 
dancing commenced, sat in his fauteuil with his back 
to the orchestra. AH his gen tlemen-in- waiting stood 
behind the King. The dancers, when not diincing, 
were placed upon the first row of raised seats, where 
the King could see tbem. The hall was lighted like 
day. The orchestra was composed of eighty-six mu- 
sidans, in dominoes of rose colour and white. The 
band of the royal musketeers (di'essed in uniform) 
occupied the centre of the orchestra, with their wind- 
inetrumenis. Pliant tabourets and benches were 
urranged in a square for the use of the Itoynl family, 
for the Court, and for ambassadors, M. le l>ui- d'Aii- 
z 2 
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mont, first g^ntlemim of the King's chamber, had, by 
royal command, gircn away a large number of tickets; 
^pectatora filled the galleries and boxes around the 
ball-room, and were aflowed to enter the t-efreshinent- 
room ndjoining, ivhicli, by its superb and coaTenient 
arrangements, excilad universal admiration. M. de 
St. Amoult, who had designed it, waa praised by the 
King, and complimented by the Royal family. Kot- 
withstanding the immense conconrse of people who 
enjoyed this fSte, good order reigned evraywhere. 
After some time the King left the ball-room, and en- 
tered the grand gallery. From thence he saw a signal 
given by (me) the Sieur Dehiferte for the fireworks to 
begin, (These fireworks had been prepared for th« 
marriage-day, but owing to the recent stoi 
postponed until now). The signal waa let off from 
window in the grand gallery called ' The King's Ci 
raent." Below, the whole width of the Terrace ■ 
embraced by a railing one hundred and twenty fath< 
long. The pilasters of this railing were sum 
by vases supported on pedestals, and lumps w 
tooned all along the Terrace from one pilaster 
tber- Planted against the length of this railing were 
' rockets of honour,' painted black, so as to be invisible 
until they were fired. Wlien these rockets had beas 
let ofi", masses of light arose, as though by ma^c, fnai 
the vases, and assumed the form of vast chandelii 
Along the terrace six spheres of light appeared, ai 
six pyramids ; also a quantity of water fire-works," 

(At this point the description becomes too mi 
and lengthy to be transcribed; an entire volume 
filled with it : wild-fire plays from fountain 
terrace, the whole front of the palace of VerHaiDca 
is illuminated.) 

■' At length twenty-four bombs burst into 20,000 
rockets." (The Court and the people are equally tir 
cited by the feu iTarCifice). " Two networks, pf 
between the Basin of Apollo and the end of the c 
concealed two orchestras. The networks ware 
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vered with garlandfl of flowera, and surmoiinted by 
crowns ; the invisible music, inviting people to dance, 
electritied the crowd with fresh life, and helped to give 
addiuonal animation to the splendid scene. Twelve of 
the moBt lovely groves in the park were illuminated, 
■while their fountains, plajinf;, refreshed the eja and 
ear, dazzled and intoxicated by light and music. All 
the paths leading to these groves were made brilliant 
by lustres suspended at equal distances down tlieir 
centre, and at the extrernitiea of the groves. The 
bower of large chestnut trees was lighted by lustres 
hong at equtd distances ; the enclosure thus formed a 
large luminous circle, which was consecrated to the 
dance, many an orchestra being hidden by the foliage of 
the trees. The 'Isle of Love' waa surrounded by 
pyramids of fire. The grand colonnade and the vases 
which crowned it were wreathed by triple ropes of 
tight. Each arcade, in its highest arch above, had a 
lustre of light suspended, the reflections of these 
lustres playing upon the waters of the fountains be- 
neath. Elsewhere, majestic columns and obelisks 
were resplendent with light. The AUee Roiale, com- 
monly called the Tapii Vert, the circular part which 
precedes it, the hedges of elm-treea which encircle the 
descents of the Zone, were ornamented between each 
Katue and vase of white marble, by illuminated yew- 
trees, and by fiery pyramids thirty feet high ; the 
TEkried forms 6f which presented different effects of 
light, which light mingled with that of the fires 
StuToundiog the fountains (which seemed to play with 
every colour of the rainbow), and was shed hie the 
blaze of noonday upon the fragrant flower-gardens in 
front of the chateau. Fire, in every varied form, re- 
vealed by its light a luminous fleet upon the surface of 
the smooth waters. This fleet was composed of forty 
ships and gondolas, hung with lanthoms, which marked 
" tlie sails and riggings with hght. I'his fleet — 
he King re-entered the gallery after supper — 
[ Mt sail in good order (upon the signal of a bomb from 
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ihe caaemenU of Trianon and of another from the M4> 
nagcric), through the centre of the canal, and snstoiDed 
a measured progress to the gDimd of tranBU«nd«at 
luusic, porfonniDg Tiuioos evolutions during die ro- 
mainder of the night. The ball-room (out of doon) 
was fiUed hf a prodi^ous crowd of people eager to 
participate in the pleasures of the dance, for whicb 
that place was prepared. The part above the lunphi^ 
llieatre of treea was adorned by pyramidB, ftnd by 
groups of dolphins covered with lights. . . . VasM, cas- 
cades, all surrounding tie amphitheatre of this ball* 
room, were overflowiog with light, its reflecuoiM 
causing the waters of the fount^ns to sparkle ustlwo^ 
with diamonds. Masses of light, in the form of y«w> 
trees, revealed a theatre . , where plavs, analogous W 
the fel«, were acted, and tight-rope dancers, Ac, ex- 
hibited. 

" Upon the 21st of May, there was a masked ball ■(, 
Versailles. The grand apartments were illuminat 
by 1700 lights. There were three orchestras, com] 
of one hundred and ninety-nine symphonista, di 
in dominoes of blue trimmed with rose-colour i 
orchestra was in the Hull of Hercules, another i 
Hall of Mare, and the third in the Hall of Mot 
Monscigneur the Dauphin, with Madame the Di 
phiness, the Princes (brothers of the Dauphin), 
Mesdames the IMncessea, placed themselvee ii 
Hall of Hercules, where they danced. Madame 
Comtesse de Noailles, chief lady-of-honour t 
the Dauphiness, had caused dominoes to be mad« ftv ' 
that Princess, and for the ladies in waiting upon hen* 

(The original description from this point exiendk 
through another volume ; it is impossible here to ftdlov 
the mazes of the masked ball through the various hnib 
•f Versailles, illumined and bedecked beyond all pre* 
cedent). After twenty-four hours' rest — 

" The Demoiselle Clairon acted the part of AtiaH^ 
before Madame the Dauphiness. and all the Coufl^ 
at the Theatre of Versailles. The Demoiselle ClairoK 
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r had retired from the publit stage j but M, le Duo 
I d'AumoDt, desiring tliat Mudame the Dnuphiness 
^ould B«e thut celebrated actress, induced ber to piny 
the port in which ehe tvas justly famaue. The 
lesser rUleg were sustained by the best actors of the 
Kiag's troops. Upon the 24th of May, it was sup- 
posed that Madame the Dauphiness needed rest. . . . 
r On successive days she witnessed the second represen- 
I tation of 'Persee;' 'Castor and Pollux ' (opera) ; 
'Tftncr^de,' (opera); 'Semiramia.'" Opera and bal- 
lets quickly followed eaxh other, but the favomite 
ballot was 'The Enchanted Tower.'" t 

The Court chronicler, who has thus minutely told us 

all about the fStes at VersaiUes, is silent uoncerning 

the fStes at Paris upon the occasiou of the marriage of 

MoDseigneur the Uauphiu, and of Madame the Dai 

phinesa, Tlie birth of the Dauphiness, Marie A) 

toisette, had been marked by the earthquake of Lis- 

I Ikui ; her marriage waa the cause of a catastrophi 

Lflte Place Louis XV^ in Paris, which was regardec 

' % ainister presage. Madame the Dauphiness herself, al- 

' though onlyagirl fifteen yearsold, was gloomy withdark 

forebodings in the midst of ' The Enchanted Tower,' 

at Versailles. The storms on the marriage-day had 

postponed the fire-works in Paris as at Versailies. 

Upon the nigiit of their display in Paris, the Parisians, 

rendered still more e^er for tlie sight by delay, at 

bled by thousands in the Place Louis XV., which 

place, then as now, was best adapted for such a 

i tacle. The crowd rushed in one dii'ection to reach a 

B'tertnin point of view, when some gutters, which had 

B^en deemed too unimportantforthe attention of the city 

K purveyor, caused some among the foremost of the crowd 

* Voltaire, tlie uathor of ' SomintmiB,' wtm not in FiuiB nt 
I this timo, juet Ivrant; yuan bcforo, Vnltairu huA been bnn- 
I bhed [rom tho Frencli court and uiipitnl [or intriguing wltli 
* ■ ■- .neo. (SoeNarrii- 
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to atumble and to fall. Tliey were preventfld 
vering their feet by the increaaing pressure of 4iie nuA'' 
in the rear, and were trampled to dejith. Their dead 
l)odie8 formed a harrier to the people immediate be- 
hind ; the crowd, being impatient at the stoppftge, and 
ignorant of the cause, still pushed on. The boiTorof 
the event increased with every moment, until il re- 
sulted in the mangled death of hundreds of iaaoceDl 
victims. An eyewitness gave the following 
of the event, which was copied into the Americui' 
newepapera. • 

'• ' Pun's, June Srd, 1 770. — By the Inte disaster in this 
ci^, one hnndred and thir^-three jiersons perished on 
the spot. The number of the wounded is incomporaUjr 
greater. They die in multitudes every day. No age, 
nor sex, nor rank, met with the euiallest distinctioiL 
TIte Due de Richelieu escaped by a miriicle. TheDoc 
de Biron, colonel of the Fren«h Guards, haa given a 
[icTiaion to one of his soldiers for saving his life. Hie 
Prince de Clermont, ignoriiiit of the calamity, desired 
Ilia coachman to drive forward ; but in an instant a 
hundred swords were drawn to prevent him from 
moving a step. Having told them he was the Prinee 
de Clermont, he was answered only by criee of horror, 
which said, ' We know not the Prince de Clermont.* 
A lady of distinction, offering a hundred louis to aigr- 
Itody to save her life, perished without an attempt 
assist her. There are among the dead many knij ' 
of St. Louis; and others of high rank. The 
of women and priests is much greater than that 
others ; these are extremely fond of publi 
tiicles, anil are little able to defend themselves in 
crowd. The scene next day waa truly moamfi 
Many of the dead hodios lay all night on tk 
(others were removed to the churchyard of 
dalene). These the next, day were claimed, undtt' 
inspection of the commissaries, by tlieir relati 

• Dnto — from Monday, September 1(1, to Slonilny, Septeuba 
17. 1770. 
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I have not room to describe some striking incidents on 
this oociiaioii. To give an idea of the real ; A woman 
who missed her husband, came to seek for him in the 
heap of dead ; at length his body w»a unveiled, all in 
blood and deformity ; thrice she attempted to approach 
and claim htm, and thricre hsr stren^h failed her. 
Then all nt once, like one frantic, she rushed forward, 
and, without saying a word, threw herself on the dead 
Iwdy, which, by her bohaviour, she sufficiently disco- 
vered to be that of her husband. The Parliament is 
to inquire into the conduct of the lieutenants of police, 
&e.' 

" The people, Init yesterday enlhusinstic in favour 
of the Dauphin and DauphinesB, to-day regarded them 
as the cause of national woe, and almost univereal 
mourning, 'In short,' Bays Madame dc Genlis (who, 
safe in apartments lent to her for the occasion, would 
have been a witness of thia ill-omened calamity, but 
that, as she declurea, she persisted in shutting her 
eyes)" — 'in short, it is very striking that upon the 
occasion of the marriage of the unfortunate Louis XVl. 
and Marie Antoinette, much blood flowed upon that 
•amaplacewhere this Prince and Princess were doomed 
to be immolated with many other innocent victims.' 

'* Madame Campan, who was at Versailles at the 
time, declares that the bride and hridegi-oom sent their 
whole year's f revenues to solace the unfortunate 
families who had lost their relatives upon that disas- 
trous night of the marriage ffeles ; and that the grief 
of the Danphiness was so profound that it resisted all 
attempts to amuse her. One of her ladies, trying to 
■console the Danphiness, on the plea of retributive jus- 
tice, told her that among the dead bodies a number of 
{nckpockels had been found, whose pockets were 
crammed with jewels, watches, and valuables — filched 
&Dm the crowd in the first moments of panic. ' There- 
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fora,' said this liidy to the Daiiphinese, 'these treatiiros 
deserved to die, Madnnie.' ' Oh I no, no,' cried ihe 
Dauphinesa, ' they are dead by the side of honest 
people. By what law have many innocent persona 
perished with ihein?' 

" The Due de la Vauguyon, the Dauphin's tutor, 
relates that upon the lat of Jane, when the Danphin'a 
pension of 6000 livres was brought to him, he in- 
stantly inclosed it to M. de Sartines, ooo of the 
Cabinet Miniaters, with this letter : 

" ' MossiETiH, — I have- heard of the misfortune 
which has happened in Paris on my account, lam 
inconEiolable at the Hen's. This moment the pension 
has been brouglit to me which the King allows me 
monthly. It is all I have to dispose of. I send it to 
you. Succour the unfortunate with it. You know. 
Monsieur, my esteem for you. Louis AcorsTE.'" 



(To Nareative, p. 16, vol. i.) 
The Princes of the Blood.* 

" Hotel de BouiHon, Quw des TMatins, 

" Paris. May 30, 1771. 

" The heaviness of the day, and the lownees of my 

spirits, determine me to stay at home to amuse myself. 

I shall describe the state of parties here at Courti And 

a la ville ; for with us in this country there is uo taA 

thing as parties among the people, I will flrat men- 

tion the characters of the principal personages. And 

here I inuBt observe, that whatover I say is the mere 

result of my own observations or experience. I may btt 

mistaken, but it is my misfortune, not my fault, if I nmt 

I rain have no motive to determine me one side or thi 

other, as these loose thoughts of mine will most ceih 

* M.S. Mus. Brit. CuupubliBkod), Ex Dono. Coze. 
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1 iiy mortal mao except mjeeiS. 



ttunly never 1 
But to begin : 

" The Lhjc D'ORLiANS is firat Prince of the Blood- 
Boyal of France. Ue is about fifty-one jeon of age. 
Very fat, rather low tlian tall, and of a better com- 
plexion tbaD most of the Bourbons. Ho is a man wlio 
has very little knowledge of nien, of businesa, or of 
books. He ie jKilite, affable, and good-natured. Ke 
doee not want for personal bravery, but he has no re- 
solution ; he is shamefully weak. He became by his 
rank the head of his party (the Parliament party), but 
be baa neither abilities to support it, nor spirit to ani- 
mate it. He has no judgment ; I have Been him some- 
times confound tilings for want of it. He is governed 
by the Marriuiee de Montesson, for whom he has a 
foolish and romantic passion, * and by the Abbe de 
Breteuit (brother of Baron de Breteuil), who is his 
Chancellor. The roost considerable personage in Paris 
is undoubtedly the Due d'Orleans, 

" The DucdeChartres is son of the Due d'Ori^ans, 
and is now twenty-four years old. He is in no re- 
spect superior to his father ; their talents ai'e nearly 
of the same order. The Due de Chartres is married 
\' to the Due de Penthievre's daughter, t and, in conse- 
quence of this marriage, wUI become High-Adiuiral of 
France on the death of his father-in -taw. Tliis makes 
him apply himself with some attention to the study of 
marine affairs, in which, however, I underaland he 
makes no great progress. 

" The Pkince dk Cond^ is about thirty-five years 

* Ihe MarquisQ da MoDtoason mu secretl;f raurried to tha 
Doc d'OrldBDB, in preseDce of two of tlie Duu's ohmnharlaLna. 
The soger of the Duo de Chartres, his Bon, whb extreme vhea 
he discoiured tha fact. — Meioa. da Genlia, loma ii., p. 94- 

t The PiiaceiBe da LunbuUa was tlie widow of tha son of the 
Dno de Panthievro — (aeo Xerratire, p. ]23. vol. i.)— who rolnot- 
•ntl; consented to tbo mBrriuge of bis dau);liter witli the Dna 
da Chartrafl (whose mnritimB ambition wna, ae tbp Narrativa hea 
shown, fniBtrated). From the vonerabla Duo do Ponlhifivrs, the 
prBBBDt OiUitat family derive a goodly inheritanco of virtue. 
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old. . . . He is a man of warm leinper, and ratlier 
lent in his passions. He haa very little kaotrli 
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sallka^ 



and in repartee, 
is quite destitute 

flattercre s 



it personal bravery, 
f militaiy knowledge, aitbougjl his 
I compfire him to the great Gondii. 
a 3uspecl«d bj his par^ (the Parliament) of not 
having the intention to stick bv them. He is married 
to the Prince de Soubise's daughter, * by whom he haa 
a son, the Due de Bourbon, who ia married to a daugh* 
ter of the Due d'Orleans. The Due dc Boorbon doea 
not promise to be more than his fattier. 

"ThePuiscE DJS CoNTiifi about fifty-four years oldf 
and was married ta a lady of the house of Orl^Bi% 
but has been a widower ever since the year 1736. Ha 
is considered by people in general at Paris as a man of 
uncommon parts, and of great acquired knowle^ej 
but, for my part. I cannot think him eniilled to the re- 
putation he has. He is veiy bold (I mean he haa 
bravery and resolution), he has a good deal of wit, and 
is a. professed frcethinier in religion. He haa been ia 
constant opposition to the Court for upwards of twen^ 
years," — (for his pleadings at Court in behalf of the 
parliaments, Louis XV. called him "my cousin the 
lawyer,") — "and this makes him the idol of all those 
who are, in any way, cotmeutcd with the parliaments of 
the kingdom. His fortune is very small, compared 
with that of the other princes ; and, on this account, ha 
keeps his place of Grand Prior of France, which ba 
holda of the Master of Malta, and which ia wortli 
about 600,000 livrea ayear. This place obliges him 
to celibacy, and hence it is that he has remained ao 
long a widower. However, lately he had a notion o£ 

• The Prince de Sonbioo wia tlio taTnuritn gonaml, th* tott 
icate friend, and the executor of [ho Inte Mjidamo de Pompadrali 
IIi> daugbler. now PriDCOBBo de Cond^, n-os tho play-felltnr, W ' 
childhood, of Msd&me de Pompadour's daoghter, wbo died bt ' ~ 
her mother. — Secret Hist, of tJie Court of France ui 
XV., ToL ii., p. 88. 
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marrying Madame Adelaide, the King's daughter. The 
Princesse Dowager, his mother, went some months ago 
to pay a visit to Madame du Barry (the King's mis- 
tress), to negotiate this affair with her, but Madame 
du Barry opposed it. The Marquise de Boufflers 
gOTems him absolutely.* 

** The Count de la Marche is the only son of the 
Prince de Conti. He is now about thirty-seven years 
of age. He alone, of all the Princes of the blood, 
stood by the Court on the late occasion " (of disputes 
with the Parliaments), "for which he is rewarded with 
an annuity of 50,000 livres, and the government of 
Berry, void by the death of the Comte de Clermont. 
He was married twelve years ago to a princess of the 
house of Modena. But he refused to live with her as 
his wife, saying, that he was too poor a prince to have 
Intimate children. It is now the fashion to run him 
down ; and, indeed, it is true he is far from being a 
man of genius. 

*' The Count de Clermont, who died lately, was 
brother to M. le Due, and uncle to the present Prince 
de Conde. The violence of his temper was such as to 
deprive him at times of the use of his reason ; and, in- 
deed, he was little better than a bedlamite at any time. 
But he is now no more. Such seem to me the princes 

* Madame la Gomtesse de Genlis, who was governess to the 
children of the Due de Ohartres, and therefore attached by 
her office to the Orleans and parliamentary party, as opposed to 
the Court at Versailles, says : — " Madame la Gomtesse de Bouffiers, 
the intimate friend of the Prince Gonti, passed for the most 
intellectual woman in society. ... I always found her as ra- 
tional as spirituelle. She was never vulgar — I loved her 
much. — Mems. de Genlis, tome ii., p. 207. Madame la 

Marquise du Deffand (see Narrative, vol. i., p. 231) was 
angry with her friend, David Hume, the English histo- 
rian, for beinff so much in society at the Prince de Gonti*s. 
Madame du Defifand seems to have been jealous of David 
Home's admiration of Madame de Boufflers — " a worshipper," 
she calls him, *' of the Idol set up in that temple." — ^Lettres 
de Madame du Deffand k Horace Walpole, tome iv., p. 306. 
Paris, 1824. 



of die blood, who are all, except the Count de lil 
Miu-c-he, against the Court." 



(To Naeeative p. 17, vol. i.) 

Cardinal Prince de Rohan. 

The heinouanesa of the conduct of Prince Louis 
de Rohaa (afterwards Cardinal de Kohun) as man and 
ambasBudor, wiis not known until long aftFi'wards ; but 
as his actions milibited from the first ugainst the bonow 
and bappineaa of tlie Dauphiness, and alTecled hei 
future life, as Queen, a brief recital of them must find 
a place hero ; especially as such characters as de 
Rohan, in the churcli and state of P'rance, rendered ^1 
classes of people impatient under the old re'^me, n 
restlessly eager for chan;^. 

We have already- (in Appendix A of this woife 
aoen Prince l»uia de Kohan welcoming the Donpl 
nesa, Murie Antoinette, itt the doors of the Cutbed 
at Strasbourg ; he was, therefore, associated with 1 
from the earliest period of her marriage. His beini 
seut aa ambassador to the Court of Vionuu from H ^ 
Court of Versailles, might have given de Bohaa ^ 
chance of assisting to bring about the ''new golden aj 
which had been prophesied in thiit address a 
bourg, would result from the " union of the son] I 
J^Iariu Tliereau with the illustrious race of Bourbon ? 
The following is what Cariiinal Prince de Rohan d 
do.» 

He represented to Maria Theresa that her dau^ 
the Dauphiness, neglected opportunities which the p 
tiality of the King of France for her presented, of a 
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r,Tancing the political interests of her own country ; that 

she waated har time ia frivolous amusements i that she 

1 short, unfitted in character for her political 

miesion at the Court of Franpe, while the fact of her 

being aa yet childless, rendered it extremely improhable 

I that, as the Dauphin's wife, she would ever biTiig forth 

'r to the crown of France, and ao perpetuate the 

I political advantages of an alliance between that coun- 

[ Iry and Austria through future generations. 

Cardinal de Rohan flatttii'ed himself that he should 
k ane day govern the Courts and Cahinets of both 
J.Tienna and Vereailles. His object was, from thjs 
Lj&st, to get Maria Theresa and her daughter, Marie 
^Antoinette, in his power, and to make himself neces- 
sary to each by playing one off against the other. 
JUmia Theresa, in marrying her daugtitur to a French 
prince, thought to profit by the marriage politically. 
With all her boasted love for hen- children, the Queen- 
Empress of Austria was too much inclined to regard 
them as polidcal tools. Marie Antoinette (it has been 
said, by those who knew her best) was least fitted of 
all Maria Theresa's children, for an instrument to ac- 
-complish her mother's designs : young, innoi'ent, and 
■ tgirUsh, she was naturiilly more fond of pleasure than 
lipolitiCB. It was not until long afterwards, in a fierce 
jol of turbulent and revolutionary passions, that 
B Antoinette learned the latter. It was reserved 
r the people of France to teach politics to the daugh- 
rter of the Queen-Empress of Austria. 

Cardinal de Uohan tried to persuade Maria 
[Theresa that, as a safeguard to Austrian inter- 
, she should surround her daughter with spies ; 
these agents being creatures of his own. But Maria 
Theresa was prudent. Her ambition rendered her 
credulous ; yet, before deciding on treating her daugh- 
ter merely as a political puppet, to be moved this way 
or that way by unseen strings, according to her own 
J will, she, unknown to de Rolian, despatched the Baron 
I'^e Neni to Versjvilles, there to inform himself and her 
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aa to the real position of her daugtitfir. the Daiipliini 
at that Court. The report of de Neni was not favtmr»i 
able to de Rohan. It represented him hs plnying ii 
hands of Madame du Bany and the Due d'Aiguillcm. 
Madame du Barry was peraonidly joalotie of the Dau- 
phineas ; and the Due d'Aiguillon was politii^ally op- 
posed to tlie Due de Choiaeiil (the friend of the Dsu- 
phiness is her childhood, when he was ambaaeador at 
Vienna), who originally had achieved the alliance be- 
tween France and Austria. Actinft upon de Neni'a 
information, Mai'ia Theresa forbade Prince Louis Car-.'i 
dinal de Rohan to re-enter her presence. But he wsm 
not defeated. Before news of his disgrace at ViennM 
could reach Tersaillta, he himself appeared t)iere»4 
Btating that the (^ueen-Empress had granted him leave 
of absence. Romance declBres that during that flying 
visit to VersailleB, de Kohan conceived a violent pas- 
sion for the Danphiness, and even political writers have 
not scorned to hint that such was the case ; but, wli«- 
ther love had anything to do with his afler-conduct or 
not, Cardinal de Rohan's plot against Marie Antoiaetta 
now took a new and more infernal form. He obtained 
an interview with her, in which, both as ambaaeador 
and churchman, he gained ber confidence. During 
this interview he told ber that her mother, seeing in her 
so little eagerness to serve the interests of Austria, had 
charged him to negotiate a marriage between her nster, 
the Archduchess Elizabeth, and Louis XV. The Dan- 
phiness was profoundly affected by this news, and, 
able to conceal her emotion, declared her displeai 
at the suggestion of such an alliance. Her sttnali< 
waa the more embarrassing because an idea had 
ready gained ground at Versailles of divorcing hoi 
the maiden wife — from the Dauphin, and of marrying 
her to the King, thus at once making her Queen of 
France. Marie Antoinette had had a natural aversion 
Ui such a monstrous scheme, although Louis XV., not- 
withstanding Madame du Barry's furious displi 
had endeavoured to gain her aft'ectiou, by jtresentii 
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jewels to her of fabuloua viJue. and by kindness and 
iittsntions uikkuliited td rouBehergratitudqin the midet 
of a. Court where ahe was ojwiilj' neglected by her hus- 
band and surrounded by enemies,* Marie Antoinette 
had. not wished to marry her husband's grandfiither, 
but still less did she desire to see herself supplanted on 
the throne of France by her sister Elizabetli. How- 
ever unwelcome and monstrous the one proposal, the 
other seemed more monstrous and unwelcome stilt ; 
especially as the consideration of the one was now 
familiar to Marie Antoinette, and the other was strange 
to her. She was unskilled in the use of diplomatic 
language, and her longuo, instead of concealing 
thought, reveati'd it. Thus Blaric Antoinette armed 
^e Bohan with future power agaiDst her as the wife of 
the husband who had, as yet, utterly neglected her. She 
even wrote to de Rohan her willingness to be guided 
pobtjcally by his counsels in favour of Austria. De 
Rohan had insinuated himself into her cotifidence t)s 
her friend, and Marie Antoinette was just then sorely 
in need of friends. The unblushing position of Ma- 
dame du Barry at Versailles had outraged the young 
Danpbiness from the first period of her arrival at Ver- 
sailles from her mother's Court, where, though political 
intrigues were legion, tbe surface of society was un- 
sullied. Marie Antoinette was now regarded by the 
King's mistress as a rival in the King's favour. She 
wae, in cnnHiderntion of that rivalry, more than ever 
an object of enmity to the Dauphin's aunts, who ought 
to have bnon hor natiti'a! protectors in the midst of a 
corrupt Court. It seemed as though her own mother 
were now leagued against her with her e 



• It wns nt this period that the jp-wellar, Bmhinor, Brat re- 
ceived from LouiH XV. tlio order for the famoiiB "Queen's 
Nocfclano," which that monarch dpatiniid for Mnrie Antoinette, 
ho hoped to aeiit by hia sido cm tbo thronp. " Tlin 
s Neeklm'o" ia ft romiuico of history, napeuiflUy in its 
fBWtlon with Cagliostm, unrionn nnd exciting enongb 1^ 
''« ^epeoscd with tho nOTellst'a interrenticn. 
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land of her adoption. The Court of France, v 
through her own griefs, was not a pleasant pictui 
and it caa ecurciily be wondercil at that, misled by li 
feigned ermpathy, Marie Anloinette depicted it to (M 
Rohan in such colours as to arm liiin with future 
|jower against her as Queen of France. Fortune fa- 
voured de Rohan elsewhere at the same moment. His 
secretary, the Abh6 Georgel, had ohtMned, by craft 
.ind torruplion, copies of letters from Austriaa ministers 
to the Cabinet of St. Petersbourg, in which letters it 
was proposed to prevent France from re-uniting hereof 
with the Ottoman F*frte." Fort^ed by the knowledge 
of this secret correspondence, de liohan broke throng 
the interdict which hod banished him from the pre- 
sence of Maria Theresa, and, once more appearing be- 
fore the Queen -Empress, declared that the letters IuhI 
fallen into his hands by the treachery of her trusted 
agents. Ho employed the secret be had gained ss t, 
threat over the haughty |>otentate who bad recentlj 
dismissed him in displeasure. He declared that if the 
intrigues of Vienna with St. Petersbourg, which be 
had discovered, were communicated to Versailles, iboy 
urould be considered there tantamount to a declaration 
of war ; as France would never consent to the slates 
of the " Grand Seigneur " being cut up by Russia and 
Austria, since thereby the balance of European poww 
would be destroyed, and the Empress Catherine en- 
abled to realize still further her ambitious projects, 
which had been already too succesaf ul.t Then, having 

* A niBxiin of Comit de KKimibt (lang the most favonjed bMbI 
Lussador o! Ifaria Tliaresu at the Court ot VerauIlsB), untlj 
" A politician most believe that ikll things are poBsihta; w^ 
ulerer politician ma; uttompt oveiything; u BQCueaHTnl hi|Mn.S 
ciao most abriiik From nothing,"'- ■^" •'■'■ *'''^* "* »t«i.— j* S 



t Peter the Qrtiat hod left a code r>[ political iaatmctlolH Jl 
hia flnccnuora, ''in the same wu; aa Mwiei had reoonmuui 
lue talilua oi tlio law to the coiiDtiiDt oonaidoratiou of the Ja« 
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pictured to l]ie Queen -Empreas the alarming conat- 
quences of war between France and AiiBtrio, de Rohan 
represented himeelf as the mulunl friend of both thoee 
*ountrie8, and exhibited written proofs that the Dati- 
^biness considered him so, ^id trusted him as such iin- 
"plicitly. "The lively interest which animales me in 
'in favour of your house," said be, to the Queen-Em- 
press, " is my excuse to your Majesty for having 
•already been carried further thau I have been author- 
ized to go ; but, considering the sterility of Madame 
the Dauphiness . . . her coldness for tbe interesta of 
Anstriar the likelihood of tbe sceptre of France re- 
verting to the children of the Count d'Artois (an event 
of which none can foresee the consequences), 1 have 
taken upon me, Madame, without the sanction of your 
Imperial Majesty, to propose to King Louis XV. n 
marriage witb your dnnghter the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth. As Queen of France, your dnu^iter will have 
all means at hor command of favouring your projects. 
LouisXV.,asthefiratproof of his affection for hiayoundi; 
consort, will offer his support to you against the two 
powers (Russia and Prussia) which seek to aggrandize 
themselves. Tou may consider yourself as already re- 
uistalled in all your ancient possessions." * 

Marin Theresa fell into de Rohan's snare. All letters 

pooplo." Two o£ theeo mmimfl c£ Potor the Great were — 
iBt, " To divide Pcdnnd Ijy keeping up ccmtinnal troulila und 
JealonBieB there ; to gain tiie powerfnl at the coat of gold ; to in- 
fluence the diets ; to oomipt them, bo as to control the eloctiona 
of kings." 2Qd, " To m&ke it to the interenC of ths House of 
Auatriii to drivB the Tnrk out of Europe, and to conquer Con- 
in though hj yielding a portion of the conqueGb 
to AuBtrin, of nhich portion Rnssitt can re-poaBaas horaBlf 
-^ — f«rds." — Plan de iJominaliim Ewapeaate hiitipar Piem le 
I, a trs iuceuaacn uu Tr6ne tk iu Jiussie, tt ileposl duns 
Atvbiva da Palau de Piterhoff, prin St. Petersbourg. 

pecially Silesia, which Fre^lerick of PmsBia had anstf hed 
[nrla Thoreea, immediately upon hia ocr.eaaioii to ths 
tfanme. Silesia waa a. conalant hone of discord between AaalTia 
•and Priaaia. Sileaia was to Maria Thereaa what Calaia wna t* 
Jfjoem Uarf of Engknd. 
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to her from her daughter, Marie Antoinette, were inter- 
cepted. The Queen-Empress pardoned de Rolinn for 
his late miacoaduct, and appointed him to be her envtn 
plenipotentiary to Versaa Ilea, where he exhibited a can* 
cature of Maria Theresa, in which she held in one butA 
a handkeruhief to diy her tears, and in the other the 
Bword by wliich she effected tlie partidon of Poland. 
The death of Louis XV. eventually frustrated de 
Rohan's schemes ; but, though exiled from Court, 
such was the fear entertained of him by Marie An- 
toinette, and the power of his family, that he was 
Bubswjnently made Grand Almoner of the kingdom, 
and even aasiBted at the baptism of the £rst dauptun.* 



i 



D 

(To Narrative, p. 18, vol. i.) 
A Count and his Creditors, 



Various promissory notes, endorsed by high 
iiamM of the old French noblesse, have survived the 
storm which closed the laat century in France, to prove 
what cause of complaint Paris had against YersaUUe. 
From a mass of such documents, each on 
own tale of trouble and humiliation, where least sa^ 
pected, the following letter from the Count d'llaute^xt 
to his jeweller, shows that money not leas than nobUai 
oblige, even to the breaking down of class h 
cratic society, where external magnificence was an «■«•'■ 
elusive and hereditary privilege : — 

"A Paris, cell Oct, 1771. 
" The act of arrangement with my creditors ia all 
ready, my dear Coutelle ; and you will do me a favour 
by going to sign it at the house of M. Quatremfere. I 
beg you not to refuse your signature, and hope tbu 
you will ti'ust to my honesty, of whicli I vrill do Dk 
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impossible to give you proofs. When you have signed, 
I shall be very glad to have a chat with you. I shall 
perhaps have the means of doing something that will 
give you pleasure. Come to see me. — ^I am, my dear 
Coutelle, altogether yours, and with all my heart, 

" Le Comte d'Hautefort." 

Envelope addressed — 

" A Monsieur M. Coutelle, 

"Jeweller, a I'Esperance, 
" Near the Pont Neuf, Quay des Morfondus, k Paris."* 



E 

(To Narrative, p. 23, vol. i.) 

The Daughters of Louis XV. and the Archbishop of Pans. 

Madame Royale-Louise-Elisabeth, of France, daugh- 
ter of Louis XV., had died in 1759. She was the 
wife of the Duke of Parma, son of Elizabeth Famese. 
By this marriage the royal families of France and 
Spain, which were already united by blood, were 
drawn more closely together. The Duchess of Par- 
ma, who was much beloved by her father, had just 
arrived from Italy at Versailles, on a visit to her 
family, when she was attacked by smallpox, and died 
in less than a week. Her death was the cause of much 
grief to Louis XV., who, despite his faults, was ten- 
derly attached to his children. The Duchess of Parma 
had favoured the Austrian alliance. Her sisters, Mes- 
dames Adelaide, Victoire, and Sophie, were unable to 
replace to Louis XV. the daughter he had lost, al- 
though they risked their own lives by voluntary attend- 
ance on his deathbed. Madame Adelaide was by far 
the most talented, and the most opposed to the Dau- 
phiness. 

* Aut. Egerton Collection. 
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Ilonice Walpole, in 17G5, was presented to Mea-T 
ilaiaea the FriocesaeB, at Versailles ; and he, not pans- 1 
JTig for nice distinction b, declares thoni all 
" i^Iumsy, plump old wenches, with a had liken 
their father; they stand," he declares, "in a bedcham-, 
ber in a row, n'ith black doaka and knotting bag% J 
looking good-humoured, not knowing what to say and | 
— wri^ling . . . ." 

The youngest daughter of Louis XV., the Princess J 
Louise, had taken the veil. She was known its "ih^'^ 
nun of St. Denis." To the last she was the favourite 
of her father, and the good angel of his life. The 
Princesse Louise was still very young when her mother 
(Mima Lesczinska, daughtBi: of Stanislas, ex-King of 
Poland) died. Her childhood was devoted to stadrj 
and to her father. Her death was ecstatic." 

In opposition to Madame du Barry, and to co' 
act her evil designs, the Princesse Louise had s 
uted herself, politically, with the Archbishop of Paiis, 
wlio was equaUy notorious for charity and bigotiy. 
His opinions were uncompromising, but by his good 
deeds he earned respect even amongst those who, ii 
church and state, were most adverse to them. 

" At the head of the King's party," says a content 
poi'ary of Louis XV., '• is Madame Louise, the NuilT 
of St. Denis, and the Archbishop (Beaumont) of Paris. 
The Archbishop is a man of principle and of undoubted 
integrity, but obstinate, bigoted, and superstitions. He 
was rather roughly treated by the old Farliainenis, 
who hod him exiled two or three times. He is a great I 
friend to the Jcsuib^, and a great enemy to the libertiefl | 
of the Galilean Church." 

But Archbishop Beaumont was so consistent in 1 
intolerance that Frederick of Pnissia declarM that " 
that bigot would visit him at Berlin, he would go haltl 
way on the road to Paris to meet him." 

• The yonngor princesaea — siatera to LoqIb XVI.~wer 
dame Eliitaijath (bob Xarrnth-a, vol.i., p. 120), aud Mudsmo C)o-.| 
tilde, who wus married, in. 1777. tu tlie Prince ol Piedmant. 
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F 

(To Naerative, p. 32, vol. i.) 

Madame du Barry, ^ 

" Madame du Barry's party is much more numerous 
than the King's party. The Due d'Aiguillon is at the 
head of it. The Countesse du Barry is a very fine 
woman, but having had no education, she is ignorant 
of everything that is useful and ornamental in a person 
of her rank at present. Her natural parts are not bad, 
and, if improved, she would have been at least equal 
to Madame de Pompadour. Her good sense appears 
strongly in the deference she has for her sister-in-law's 
advice. This sister-in-law is as ugly as the devil him- 
self, but she has a great deal of wit and some know- 
ledge and taste. This woman governs Madame du 
Barry, and that in a very politic manner. Had it not 
been for her, Choiseul" (Madame de Pompadour's 
political ally) " would at this moment have been minis- 
ter, and d'Aiguillon would have died on a scaffold. 
But this is too delicate, and must not be meddled 
with." * 



G 

(To Narrative, p. 22, vol. i.) 

The Pretender. 

The young Pretender, Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
who, since the defeat of 1745, when France lent 
men, arms, and money to support the Stuart and Ca- 
tholic cause, had been banished from France by a special 

♦ Memoirs of the French Court. Unpublished MSS. Mus. 
Brit. Date— Paris, 1771. 
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clause inserted ill the Peace Treaty of Aut-Ia-Chapellf 
by England. The Pretender had been sent for U 
France by the Due de Choiseul, just before the dis- 
grace of that minister in 1770) with a design to make 
use of him in a project against England ; but, when 
the Pretender presented himself before the Cabinet i4 
Versailles lie was so hopelessly drunk that aU hope waa 
relinquished of making him a tool in any political 
project,* 



H 

(To Nahkati\-e, p. 61, vol. i.) 

Original Letters from Major- General Haldimcmd (BrigO' 
dier-Qeneral of the Southern Districts of Kortk-Ant' 
rica, and afteiieanU Governor of CanudaJ, to ti»' 
Right Honouirabh Earl of Dartmouth (one of Hit 
Majesti/'s principal Secretaries of State}. Dates 1773- 
1774. MSS. unpublished. Mus. Brit. 

Letter from General Haldimand to the JligAt-ffonouniilt 
Earl of Dartmouth, one of His Majesii/'e prvK^aL 
Secretaries of State. 

" New York, Jannary Jith, 1778. 
"Mt Lord,— I cannot find that the behaviour of 
the people of Boston meets with general approbiitJ< 
. , , Forty of the town of Plymouth have even ei 
and published a very spirited protest against 
countrymen, expressing their abhorrence of their ra- 
belliotia proceedings, and testifying tbeir attachmeni 
to the present government and to His Majesty. . > . ] 
have the honour to he, with the greatest respect and 
esteem, my lord, your lordship's most obedient and 
most humble servant, " F. IIaldikaito." 
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Lord Dartmouth was only loo willing to believe in 
America's general disdpprobntion of rehcllious pro- 
ceedings, aa may be inferred from the following — 

"To Major-General Haldimand. 

"WhittihaU, 5tli July, 1773. 

"Sm — The last despatches received from Lieulenant- 
General Gage do not contain anything material ex- 
cept the report that he makes of the burning of His 
Majesty's ship at Crown Point. It is to be hoped that 
this evml was ovnng to accident, but it will be your duty 
to make a very strict inquiry, and to report to me the 
result for his Majesty's information. I am, sir, your 
ost obedient humble Bervant, " Daktmolttu." 

The following year brought news to the British 
Government of an event in America, wluch by no 
self-delusion could be attributed to accident. The fol- 
lowing despatch, although often and variously com- 
mented upon, may not, in its original form, be un- 
interesting to some readers i 

"To the Sight Haiwurahie the Earl of Dartmouth. 

" New York, May 4th, 1774. 
" Mr Lord, — The long-expected tea-ships arrived 
at last on the 18th ult., at Sandy-book, from whence 
the capttuu was not allowed to proceed until notice of 
bis arrival could be sent to New York, which, being 
done, in a short time a committee from the inhabitanta 
went on board of the ship and acquainted the captain 
that he would not be permitted to proceed with her to 
town, but might go with them to the persons to whom 
it waa consigned ; and that no harm should be done to 
him, proi-ided that he did not ofl'er to go near the Cus- 
tom-house. He was tlien brought to New Tork, where 
he atayetl a few days to take a few provisions which 
he wanted, and entered no protest. He was then re- 
conducted on board of a pilot-boat, amidst the accla- 
mations of a numerous mobbing crowd, and sent to his 
ship, with which he soon after proceeded to her desti- 
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nation. The day before hia departnre, one of the 
ahips from London arrived, the master of which hud 
brought ahout twenty cheats of green tea on hia own 
account ; intelhgence of which having been sent from 
Philadelphia to this place, she was boarded by a num- 
ber of persons in the evening, who inaisted on having 
tho tea brought on d«ck. They then tlirew it over- 
board, and returned home. The master of tliat Ahip. 
was obliged ior safety to take refuge on board the tea- 
ship, and is gone away with her. Such is the state at- 
anarchy and confusion at present in these colonies, that' 
though It few of the better kind of people highly dis-i 
approve of the nnwairan table measures ailopt^d by 
their countrymen, yet none dare openly to sp^d: their 
minds, and to oppose the torrent of Ucentiousness which 
now prevails. (Signed) Fkedeeick Haxdimand,"" 



* Totbie original letter from G^eaenilHBldimand to Lord Dart- 
mouth there is a glimpse giten to na of the American In- 
dians (who, in other MSS. of tho uuno collGction, comphiin of 
the OoTemment autboritiea id a sort of " round robin," of the 
oncroachmentB of the Enropeftn Bettlern upon thdr boundary 
marka — theae campla.inii.nt HaTogen »igning thenuclvea, "Aljoag 
String.") " The six nations,- ■nrites General Haldimand hiLord 
DartmoQth, " baTe at last been prevailed npon to sarrender two 
of the murderOTB cf the four Cauadiana hilled last year, and they 
are now in gaoL The othera have made tbeir eectipe. Tiio no- 
volty of deliyering any of their jjeoplo to bo dealt with accord-, 
ing to our lawe, mora OBpeciuU; aa they have ao often reprft- 1 
Sented the ill-treatment they receire oonBlontly from our Imi- ' | 
tier inhabitanta, without redreas, haa ocflBsioned a grant deal o( 
contention amongat thamaolvea. Sir William Johnstone daring 
repreaented to me the good etfecls which a pardon granted at 
thia time upon this too much diacontented people — and joining 
in opinion with him in that respect — I have conaented that th^ 
(the mnrdarerB) flhonld be given op to tbeir nation, and for- 
givED (not, however, nntil a full restitution of the robbery has 
taken place) ; and I am in hopes tbut it may b» the means of 
attaching tlie 'Senecaa' nbe moot powerful tribe by mucli, to 
whom the criminals belong), more to onr interest, and that tbdr 
Inture behaviour will merit this act ol lenity. 

"(Signed) Fhecekice HalddunIi. 



I 



" To Lord Dim 



unth, ic." 
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'■ To Major-General JJaldimaiid. 
" Sib, — . , . The advices which have been received 
of what has passed at Boatoo, New York, anJ Phila- 
delphin, respecting the teas sent over for sale by the 
East India Company, are of tlie most serious nature. 
■nd have induced the fullest consideration. ... I should 
iicquaint you that it is the King's firm resolution, upon 
the HnanimouH advice of his confidential servants, to 
pursue measures for securing the dependence of the 
colonies upon this kinji^dom. I am, sir, your most 
obedient humble sei-vant, "Dartsioxith."" 



(To NAiiRiTTVE, p. 806, vol. i.) 
The Remains of Voltaire. 

In the month of December last, 1862, a chest, ci 
I taining "the precious relics of Voltaire," was opei 

(it is said in Paris) at the Chateau de Villette. 
[ chest contained— besides the urn inclosing tl 

3wn, a girdle, and other articles which were used, 
[ in 1778,, at the Apotheosis of Voltaire, at the Free- 
ftson's Lodge of the Nine Sisters, in Paris ; also a, 

• Tha flrat tea ship which arriTOd at BoBton, laden with one 
ndred und fourteen ohosta of tea, waii oallBd the " Dai-tmimth" 
W After the colonial minister, the writer of the above letter. This 
.hip inchared at Boston on ii Sabhath maming. The Sab- 
hath was rigidly observed by Bostonians ; bat for once cborsbeH, 
cluipsls, iind tabBmaoles, were deaerted, whilst th^ir congrega- 
tions flocked down to the wharf to look at the " Dartmouth," and 
to force the owner of that hatad ship tu promiHe thai he would not 
eutor her nt the oust^oa -house until the following Tueedny. An 
•rroad guard wns plnood on board, and the owner and thomiial«r 
of tbo ship were at length obliged to pledge themselTOa that tha 
t«u should be sent bouk." 
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'n and an under-waistcoat, which are sup- 
posed to be the garments last worn by Voltaire. From 
a paper found io the same chest, it appears that the 
heart was originally giyen to Madame Deals, and that ] 
by her it waa presented to Madame do Villette, by I 
whose husband it was enshrined, with the motto — " Soit J 
eepril est partout, et son. aeur n'esC gu'i'ci." An idea is at 
this time mooted of placing the heart of Voltaire ia 
the French Academy, although, not a century unce, % 1 
was only, M. le Comt« de Segur declares, by the zeal- 1 
ous fraud of a relative and friend that Voltaire's body: m 
escaped being cast into the common sewer, by being'* 
secretly carried off to the Abbaye de Scelli^^a, wherft-l 
it was really buried (notwithstanding subsequent pre- J 
varications with the priesthood) juat three hours before | 
the news of its excommunication reached the Cure who | 
had performed the ceremony. 



(To Nariliti\-k, p. 325, vol. i.) 

The Rev. William Cok. 

Bom, 1714. " An antiquary from his cradle." 
Priest, magistrate, and Deputy Lieutenant of Cam- I 
bridge, of which county he was a native. In 1763i1 
went to France with Horace Walpole. Owing, it 19 I 
supposed, to his partiality for the Roman Catholic ' 
religion, thought of settling there ; but, on reflection, 
" I did not hke the plan," says he, " when at tlwt 
time the Jesuits were expelled, and the philosophic 
Deists were so powerful as to threaten the destniction 
not only of all the religious orders, but of Christiaiuty 
itself," Horace Walpole helped to dissuade him, aj 
toiling hun that, in the event of his roniaining in 
France, all his MSS. would infallibly liecome thej 
property of tlie King of that country, and ])rotmb]y b 
destroyed. So, in 1767 — after resigning the living O 
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Bletchley, in Bucks— he settled himself at Milton, near 
Cambridge, from whence his Mbjiquet of *' Cole of 
Milton," Subaequently, he accepted the living of 
Bnrnham, Bucks, but he continued to reside at Milton, 
■where, in 1782, he died, having long suffered from 
gout. He bequeathed his MSS. to the British Mu- 
seum, with the condition that they should not be 
opened until twenty years after-his death. He never 
forgave the French their alliance with America. 



(To Narrative, p. 21, vol. ii.) 

Tht Due and Dvchea^e de Ckartres (afterwards 
Due and Duchesse d'Orleam). 

TbeDucdeChartreswasat one time the possessor of an 
immense fortune; his wifebeing, after the untimely death 
of her brother, thePrincedeLamballe, the richest heiress 
in France. But, nevertheless, the Due do Charlies con- 
tracted large debts, and, tliinking to overcome his embar- 
rassments by speculation, he surrounded the gardens of 
his palace (the Palais Royal) with buildings which he 
let, whilst admitting the people, indiscriminately, into 
his grounds, which hitherto had been regarded as an 
enclosure sacred to royalty. The bourgeoisie of Paris 
were thus first installed at the Palais Royal ; but a 
caricature appeared in that city of llie Que dc Chartres, 
in the costume of a rag-man, picking up tjittors from 
the ground (loques a lore) — thus deriding both him and 
his " lodgers '' (locataires). It was not, possibly, an 
assumption far off from the truth that this caricature 
had emanated from Teraailles, at which Court the 
conduct of the Due do Chartres was viewed with indig- 
nation, aa derogatory to the dignity of a prince of the 
hlood. On the other hand, the Due had complained 
that the Queen was wanting in respect to hiin as ^ 
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member of the royal family ; for when her brotlior, the 
Archduke Maximilien, had visited her Majesty, bo 
after her acceasioQ to the throne, she, desirous of e 
joying his society in strict privacy, had not thought it 
necessary that be should pay his respects at [be Palaie 
Royal. There is no doubt that the Queen was unfa- 
vourably impreased towards the Due de Chartres by 
the Princease de Lamballe, nho attributed the de- 
moralization of her husband and his consequent death 
(in 1766) to the fatal influence -which the Due had ex- 
ercised over that young prince, whom, as a widow, she 
contintied to mourn as though he bad been worthy of 
her devotion to him as wife. In 1779, it was evea 
whispered at Versaillea tiiat the expedition of Admiral 
d'Orvilliers, in the attempted descent on England, had ' 
failed on account of the treacherous jealousy of the 
Due de Chartres against him, the Due having long ] 
ardently wished to be appointed High-Admiral of 
France, in the place of his father-in-law, the Due de | 
Penthievre, and not desiring that others should win 
the laurels which he had hoped were reserved for him- 
self alone. The after-history of the Due d'Oriean* 
belongs more particularly to the time of tlie Revolution; 
but, in justice to his memory, it ought here to Le said 
that, whatever his faults or vices, he was not deficient 
in courage. When popular favour at last turned 
against hiui, and he whs led to the scafibkl, he showed 
no sign of fear or weakness, not even when the can 
in which he was conveyed from prison to the place of 
execution (the Place Louis XV,) was stojiped. in deri- 
sion, on its way before the Palais Royal, his former 
abode. As to his wife, the Duchesse d'Orlean^ her 
virtues wiTe respected even during that reign of term 
and of crime. She had taken refuge with her vener- 
able father, the Due de Penthievre, at his caaavy 
estate called Femo/i; and when hedied{in 1793),Mdien 
her children hod either fled or were prisoners, and aH 
most dear to her, including her beloved sister-in-law, 
the Princesse de Lamballe, were either dead or pro- 
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scribed, the vaasals at Vernon, wbere sho still con- 
tinued to reside, otFered to protect her with their lives 
agiunst those who at length came to seek her. They 
planted cunnon at the giites of the ch&teau,' but she for- 
bade that blood should be shed for her, anil voluntarily 
allowed herself, attended only by one woman-aeryant, 
to be conveyed to the Prison of the Luxembourg. When 
at length released, she waa subjected to many priva- 
tions and WEnderinga, but, blessed once more in the 
presence of her children, she died in Paris, a.d. 1821, 
and was buried in the sepulchre of her father. 



(I'o NMiRATivE p. 48, vol. ii.) 
Tlie Due and the Budiesse <T Angovieme* 

Louis Antoine de Bourbon, Due d'Angoul@rae, the 
son of the Comte d'Artois, and of Marie Ther&se, prin- 
cess of Sardinia (Dauphin of Francs in later years, when 
bis father became Charles X., King of Prance) was 
bom at Versailles the Cth of August, 1775. Ue was, 
therefore, between three and four years of age when his 
couwn, Mario Therese Charlotte, the eldest child of 
Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, was bom at Ver- 
sailles, December 19th, 1778. 

The Due d'Angouleme was fourteen years of age 
when the Revolution broke out; bis father the Count 
d'Artois, had taken refugefrompolitical troubles at the 
Court of Turin, and it was there that the young Duke 
uppUed himself to study and to military science, although 
in 17!t'2, when he was intrusted with a military com- 
mand hi Germany, he failed greatly to distinguish him- 
self. He subsequently retired with his father to 
Holyrood, but rejoined his uncle, Louis XVill., at 



Blankenburg, from whence he proceeded to Mittau, H 
at the ducal castle of whicli ciljr he was married ti 

Meanwhile, she, th« unfortunate "Orphaa of 
Temple," the firet-bom child of Louis X^^. and i 
Marie Antoinette, had wept the loss of her father, he/fl 
mother, her Aunt Elizabeth, and her brother. " ShsT 
had exchanged the putiipB of Versailles for the prison I 
of the Temple ; ehe had beheld her beloved parents gvJ 
forth from that prison, but to mount the acaftbld," 
religion this princes* — ^who at her birtli recd^'e^ 
the title of Matiame RoyaU de Franee — alone foun* 
consolation. Bereft of all she dearly loved, she » 
disr^arJedevenby those who, stiU living, ought lohawi 
earlier protected her youth, and sheltered her eoTToWS 
But Austria at length remembered that the g^rand^J 
daughter of Maria Theresa still lived ; negotiation 
were opened in her behalf, and in December 1795 slie'T 
was free to go to Vienna, where she remained for 
three years, living on & legacy which had been left her 
by her aunt, the DuchesaedeSaxeTeschen. On dielOA 
of June in 1799, she was married to her cousin, the Dbc . 
d'Augouleme, at Mittnu. But fate still pursued theia'^ 
both. Sacrificed successively lu the interests of Pmeshtl 
and Russia, it was in England only, invulnerable to*! 
Napoleon, that they found a refuge. They lived in 
profound retreat with their uncle, Louis XVIIL, at 
Hartwell: but, at the Restoration, France once more 
claimed them. They were at Bordeaux when the newB 
of Napoleon's disembarkation reached them, and in tl 
spirit of her grajidinother, Maria Theresa, the Ducbes 
d'Angouleme then reviewed and encouraged the troopsl 
which her husband bravely commanded. 1 

Upon the accession of Charles X., in 18-24, theDnc 
d'Angouleme took the title of Dauphin, although, long" 
accustomed to misfortune and solitude, he never as- 
sumed any attitude of political impoilance. Upon tbc 
abdication of Charles X. he formally resigned, id con- 
junction with his father, all right to the throne, Hft' 
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returned with hi 8 wifo to England, but shortly after waivis 
retreated with her to Holyrood. The air of Scotland 
being too kecD for the Duchesse, whose health had been 
unpaired in her youth by misfortune, they set ont for 
the Continent, residing successively at Vienna, Pr^ue, 
and Groritz. At the laat-named place Charles X. died, 
in November 1836. Eight years afterwards died the 
pious Due d'AngoulSme, and in 1831 the tomb- closed over 
his widow, the daughter of Iiouis XVI. and of Maiie 
Antoinette, whose birth was bo rapturously hailed by 
her parents, and whose knees when she died were said. 
by one who knew and loved her, to be "worn with 
prayer." Her courage was not unworthy the descen- 
dant of the Queen-Empress of Austria. 

Speaking of her zeal above-named, in stimulating tin.' 
loyalty of the French troops at Bordeaux, Napoleon 
declared of her : " She is the only man in her family.'' 

But, inheriting, also, the sensibility of her mother, 
she (when, in 1814, brought back triumphantly to 
Paris in company with her Uncle Louia XVIII.) 
fainted at the sight of the Tuileries, which palace her 
parents had left to go to the Temple, and from the 
Temple to the scaffold. Her <^onstaney was likewise 
great ; for when the Abbe Edgeworth (who, aa Con- 
fessor, had attended her father on the scaffold) was 
dying of a contagious disease, she voluntarily exposed 
her own life in requiting to that venerable ecclesiastic 
the love and care which had assuaged the last moments 
of the author of her existence. 



(ToNai 



!. p. 119, vol, ii.) 



D'Okvilliers (Louis Gnillonet, Comte) was born 

at Moulins, 1708. His father was Governor of Cai- 

ennc. He passed from the Army into the Navy in 

1728. and subsequently distinguished himself in tlio 
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naval annals of France. During tlie ''' War of Ind»> -I 
pendenoe'' he was gufTering from a aerious ntalud;, t' 
oonaequence. it is eaiii, of not only the disappoioUneott 
but the anxielj and fatigue he endured in tlte at- 
tempted descents on England. S^d after the alliance 
of France with Spain, his son, a young lieutenant on 
board the Brctagnt, waa mortally wouudcd. Naturally, 
it would seem, of a gloomy disposition, tile Count 
il'Orvilliers never ret'overed the loss of his son ; and 
when, in 1783, hia wife also died, he sent 
i-esignation to the King, and retired to the Seminary of 
St. Magloire, in Paris, where he stitl lived in retreat I 
when the Revolution compelled him to seek anothcs 
asylum. The date and place of his death are uncM- I 
tain, and this uncertainty is probably increase*! by the I 
fact of hia having dropped his secular name and title 1 
when he exchanged the glory of this world for that of f 



o 

(To N.utRAnvE, p. 144, vol ii.) 

Dela Luieme. 

LtizESNE (Anne Cesar de la) bom in Paris, 17il. 
Was brought up us a soldier, and was Colonel of French 
Grenadiers when he — in 1762 — renounced the pro- 
fession of arms, and voluntarily commenced his studies 
aa diplomatist. In 1 777 he was successful in his nego- 
tiations as French envoy in Bavaria ; after which hia 
services were transferred, in favour of his country, to 
America, He remmned in America until the Peace, 
and, during the years of hia residence there, was so 
iDUch respected and beloved that, when he left, a 
i:[UBker — notorious for his abhorrence of llatl«ry — eud 
to him : " Thy memory will ever be dear to us, for 
thou hiuit been uniformly a minister of |>eace i 
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us. Thou hast spared nothing to soften the horrors of 
inhuman war, and to free from its calamities those 
who do not exercise the profession of arms." De la 
Luzerne returned to France after the Peace (1783), 
and passed some years in the bosom of his family, 
there to re-establish his health, which had become 
deranged during his residence in America. In 1788 
he accepted the Embassy of London, and remained in 
England until his death, in 1791. 



THE END. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 



TO APPENDIX I., P. 8(>3. 



As disputes are at this time rife in Paris concerning the 
remains of Voltaire, it may not be out of place here to add, 
that, twelve years after Voltaire found a resting-place at 
Scellicres, his body was claimed by the revolutionists in 
Paris. To assure themselves that it was really contained in 
the coffin which had been buried, the lid was raised, and 
there, for the moment, was once more seen the patriarch 
of philosophy, who, embalmed, had resisted the effect of 
time; but sudden exposure to the air caused the body, 
almost instantaneously, to change its aspect. The coffin, 
however, was transported with much pomp to the Panth«Son 
in Paris. Doubts were subsequently raised as to whether 
the heart of Voltaire was in truth enclosed in the urn which 
was declared to contain it, enshrined at his chateau of Fer- 
ney, which had been purchased by the Marquis de Villette, 
of Madame Denis ; but the fact of Dr. Tronchin having 
iLssistcd at the deathbed of Voltaire confirmed the state- 
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ment of M. de ViUette R.iid otheiB npoa this point. Tron- 
chin waa one of the first in France to adyocate direction of 
the hufflfin body after death, and Voltaire's pen had maiu- 
taincii the supposed materializing doctrine of bis phyaciaii, 
in upholiliDg agaiast the clergy the Bcientjfic necea^ty of 
tbia practice. 

A few norda may be welcome bete with r^fard to ' 
tbe Klarquis de ViUette (who was the dieciple both 
of Voltaire and Tronchin). He was born in Paris, 1736. | 
From his father he inherited a large fortune, and from his 
motlier the love of Voltaire, an intimate friendship having ' 
mbeisted between her and that philosopher. The young I 
Marquis distinguished himself as an officer of cavalry dur- 
ing the Seven Years' War ; and, after the peace, rendered 
himself notorious by a duel, wliich led to his incameratJoD 
in the citadel of Strasbourg. Subsequently, he took refuge 
at Femey, in the neighbonrhood of Voltaire, and, in 1777, 
married Mademoiselle de Varicourt (' Belle et Bonne'), Vol- 
taire's adopted daughter. In 1788, de ViUette publiahed a I 
" Choiz lies Meinuires Sccrtti de Bachaumoiit " (of uliich 
Ubcral use Iulb been made in the course of the NarratiTc), and I 
at a later date he contributed revolutionary articles to the I 
journal known as the " Chrovique lie Paris." In 179:2, he I 
caused his son to be baptized by the names of Volbiire ViU I 
lette, and having suffered much from the attacks of Marat I 
and of Robespierre, he died in 1793. His wife (Iwru ii 
1757), who had, since the death of Voltaire, inuoli cauae t 
lament the licentious lifn of her husband, was not only tha I 
daughter of a family loyal to the Church aud Crown, but I 
of a singularly pure and religious nature. Not until after I 
the death of Voltaire did she know that he was the author ■ 
of workssheconsidcred heretical, if not impious; but iogreMl 
waslitT veneration for his memory, tliiit mine Uii- le« did 
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continue, until the end of her life, to burn incense, daily, be- 
fore the urn, which — ^removed to her house in Paris— con- 
tained his heart. She died in Paris in November, 1822, 
having the previous year been made the heroine of a 
Freemason's f§te, which, imlike the apotheosis of 1778 (see 
Narrative, vol. i., p. 304), was there given openly m honour 
of Voltaire. 
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Pkeface, page 7, line 10, Parenthesis omitted be- 
tween the words "savage" and "it.'* 
„ ,, 9, for first read created Lord Chatham. 

Page 34 (foot-note) ; for ben read bon. 
,, 42 „ ; ybr Portarlier raorf Pontarlier. 

„ 32 and 244 ; for Abbe read Abbe. 
„ 276 ; for near read at Femey. 
,, 305 and 806 ; for Boncher read Boucher. 
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Opinions of the Press. 

*' These volumes are very useful and valuable contributions to the 
history of France during one of its most important epochs. They are, 
moreover, entertaining to the general reader, as well as highly instruc- 
tive to the student." — Observer. 

" A valuable and interesting work. It unites the fascination of a 
romance with the integrity of history." — Chronicle. 

" The author could not have chosen a period of French history less 
known to the English reader or more fraught with interest than that em- 
braced by these volumes. Much as French history has been explored, 
little has been said of this epoch except to give those general features 
with which we are familiar. The volumes are written in an agreeable 
and animated style, and are an embellishment to our light literature, 
while they furnish a valuable contribution to history." — U, S. 
Magazine. 

" We recommend these volumes to our readers as amusing, interest- 
ing, and instructive." — Critic. 

" This book may be recommended as pleasant and readable, abound- 
ing in lively pictures of manners, and containing a large amount of 
interesting and valuable matter," — Star. 

'* This work tells us of the sayings and doings of the Court and the 
courtiers of Louis XV. It presents them to us as men of like passions 
with us ; not the pasteboard and tinsel figments which we have had 
shown to us on the stage of history. We cannot follow it through its 
development of the life that then existed, nor through its narrative of 
the scenes that were then enacted. This we leave each reader to do 
for himself. But we may pay a tribute to the fairness and the general 
impartiality with which the author's task has been performed." — 
Herald. 

HUB£T AND BlACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18, GrEAT MaRLBOBOUGH StBEET. 
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_ tOB^ of TfiM Fkeci'* hbonn it cerlumlf d< 
olidii aoi^pt hor sao? £figat reuanliaa, lor there vertainlT hw 
«ms tafci* keoB asf Banrntne of the TCigii of Hent; IT. of ^xbc« 
M HilauiJIij. or ao fall of bet md infbniutiMi on vtVtj pttJticiiUr. 
Tka hli^iB "■ ■! tiiaiamii sliie^ fa- > long period, bsTe been bnrisd in 
A» Tivmch anlirfB, had B«ir«r been eoiisnlW bj uir ptenons writer : 
■■1 brDB«BB, iinlftii. Ill her noAi, baa Hka Freer foimd gne a tar re- 
acf tea at ralaa dun (or tbea« oondnding toIbidbs of the Life ot Henry 
Hie;' wW ta aeeqtod at intmlnable coatribntiooH to hUtonr, utd 
' ■- ■ ' " '■ le of themoat tmBtB-orthy of mcideni 

■ fonn tbe tiiird md last put of 'TheBistor; of 
aj fiw PoBtth, Kiij^ of Fisnce uid KiTaire.' lti» 
Fisar, iritt bar anal indnMiT' and skill, hai collected facta from 
BBmareoa wniiihliJinil soBrces. inclnding JUS. documents in Out BHHo- 
atiqw T^inali and tile .troiicra lAi Rngammr <k Franx, ^., and tbiu 
krintd a Moat iMetealtiig and inttmclire sddiUon to Uie hUtorka] 
Htatatme ei the d*j. A period Kid subject mare franijfat with Intereat 
than is tlie one cheeen lor the pregaat work it U warcalir poeaihle to 
tmapne. A clear insight ia gained to the personal oharaoter of Beori 
Qoatre, asd iho maiuieFB of hia coort and pemle. Tits pubUeatioB of 
•eTeral lettnn adds lo the interest, and throontioat Ihe vofimie tins nli- 
JFCla ora dealt with in i masterly uiamieir^ObtenvT. 

HCBST A>-I1 Bl-UXFTT, PrBLISnBM, IS, GaSAT MjuxBOBonos StrMT. 
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£etibed. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30e. 



"We who wad Ihi 




fpect, the Joy, and 
151 Uving, consialent, yiYid picture of Irving."— tfoimiUOn'i ifoji, 
>* Wb cau JtQot Un. OUphant no hi^lier eulogy Hud that hor work is worthy of hilD 

among Oie best of hiographits, oae thil msy be placed 1^ the tide of Hanua'i ' Lilo 
of Chilmen,' and Stanley's 'Lift of Amold.'"— /'orlAsicin. 
"A highly inBnictiye HBd profiilindly iDlerertong lift of Edward Itvint"—S»(nBfl». 

t HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samubl Bawson GiiiDUiEB, late Stu- 
dent of Chriatchntch. 2vols. Bvo. 308. 
rHE 



EIE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY of HENUY IV., King of France 
and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. By 
M. W. FitBBB. 2 vols., with Portraits. 2U. 



EailUli readira The Court Hislory of Bnuy' 



nern bctorE be«D any nuratiTc of the nlgn of iJ 
» ftill otikclanil infcmnalioQ in every jwjlicula- 
a long pniAd have been buried in the Frencb u 
any prerious wriwr; and for no one, pethapi. oi ner i 

T^y will be acwpttdai invaluable conlrihutSoiniUi\iW ., 
pul*llan u one of ibeaoM Unilwoitliy of modon luiU>ti«i»." — M««wi«r ■ 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WOKKS—Cmtinued. 



LES MIS^HABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 

AUTHOEIZED COPYKIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Third Eiimos. Complete in 3 vols, post 8vo. Price Bit. 6d. 
" We alnk it will ho 9Hn on tbe wbole tint thii work hu BomeUiins inorc Iban tlw 
bc«utipe of ■□ eKqaiuU; BtflE or the wgrd cDmpelllDKpoWFr of ■ Urenry Zeui tDrcctHn- 
mend it ta tbe cccilcr core of 4 difUnl posunlty ; that in dcJiling vitii all the emotioiu, 
]Utl^cmB» douhlA, fearB. which ga to nuke up our comnlDn humanity. U, Victor Hugo 
has BtdiDped LpiHi every page the bRll-Dinrlc of KebLus and the loving patiemM and e™. 

■Ltt to the caocepdon of U u a whole, It abounds pago altcT pag« with deu^Ls of un* 
miuallcd Ixaaty.' '— Quarier^i Emac. 

" *LcaHlMrablei' honaot tbofle tare vorku which haveastrnng personal iDtenatln 
•idldon 10 tlidr iniriiHlo hnponance, " 




and point df the origiTUl. In iu present f 
veiT&ii chanoQ (^having as wide a laleaa thenench odidoiL" — Brta^mer. 

" Thm Is mach lo admire !□ ' La Hisavblea.' There are paonga fareaOIns On 
nobleit spirit with a luitalned lofthiBas oC lone. Then an othen ftiB of Unotiliig 

he can portraj. His range is wide, anil he is equally raaslerly in anal^ElDg lbs cahnv 

ITALY UNDEE VICTOK EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. Bj Coubt Chasleh AitRivi^eHB. 2 roll. 



know wLul she is, »hat eIib haa done, and whul she has to do, shoidd ronmlt Couiit 
Arrli'abene'a ample Tiilamea. wlilrh TO willlsn in a atyU slngollilr Tivid tat 

THE PKrVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM a:SD CUANDOS, K.G. 3 volj. port 
8»o, wilb Portrait, 31s. Ud. 



Fourth; the Duliia ol Clarence, Wtllingion 

Brou^lum, Errol, Yarboroutfli. Arundel. Hardwiclt. BleaailiB 

Boberl Feel; Mr. Cuming; Ladied ^hivwKtniry. Weptlmorelani 

bazon, Howaid. ^ Amongat the Royal and difltin^xbed ForelEpera an 

theTvo BicUIei and Bavaria, the rnpo and the princlpai Cirdlnals. » 

UncheHDtModrafc Maria Louisa, widow of Napoleon, QuE«n Hortaiae. Lou 

and Lucien Ikinaparte, Chfl^eaubrland. and a boat ot the poli^cal, UtefaTj, az 

cfiZcbrilies of the period ovtTwtet^^i^^KI eiimidi. 




MESSRS. nURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WORHS— Continued. 
GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

NHrriiive of a. Winter Resirlence and Summer Travel in Sreeto 
Knd its Islands. Bv Fkedrika Brehbr. Translated b; Mahx 
HowjlT. 2 vqIs^ '2!g. 
" The bdt book of Cnivcla which this dtonnlng aathonra has glvoi m the public'' — 



■t Orwk 



POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AKD ART. By His Etiiinence Cabdinil Wisbuah. 8vo. 5s. 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS 

iif the TIMES of LOUIS XVI. By the Author of "The Secret 
HiBtary of the Court of France under Louis XV.'' 2 vols. 2ls. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Henhv WoddhE&O. 3 vols. wilU Poitralt, ilr. 



LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By Charles B. 

Gibson, M.B.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21t. 
(In April). 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAVES. By the Rev. John Cumminu, D.D., F.R.S.H., 
ptinleii on toned paper. 2 vols,, 3l9. 
" In ihatr volumefl the Bodal, littraiy, mormt. and roligioua qucBUans of tbo day are 
treated bj Dr. Cumzmag with much cteaniess of perception and great lilierality of Ben- 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. Bj Jolia 

Eavanagh, Author of "Nathalie," " Adele," "French Women of 
Letters," &e. 2 rola., 21a. 



IH timefi, and in i^bIde a i 
.tcTvcun, Uiu Efl?aDBgb 
DinpriBeaalJlugraphT lifer 



Hie lading EogUth women of 
□own in thdr day an 
iLnation. Indusli?, ar 



™.rSl*- :-^-^--'--' ----: ""* 

FEMALE LIFE IN PKISON, By a Pkisos Ma- 

TUOH. Toisfi EdITIOH, WITR ADSTTTOBS. 2 vols., 2l8. 

" Thf« are Tnany tdnridun itasdiib wb; remrda of priBon life Bluiuid prove an attrac- 
dve depiirtinenl ofutenttuje, though ordinarily tliey are more welcome tbaq devcTring 

-• — — "- •' ninljtlT to tlia Btayinga of our curknity only. Tha 

la higher pretenalitn, that while they eatiatc our in- 

er prlfloa rnemtrc^UeA, tb^ idm at aflcirdiag lu a 

rorklng of a retired and ip«kti department of Bute admioiitratlon. 

• liaa lierwlf been ■ pilBon mat^ni, write* throughout with good 

nd good ftfling. Tlic plienDmeDa of Initale priion life which ahe 




MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'a 

NEW WORKS— Corifmwd 



THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Orisinal Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academiciana. By W*lt8R THosnanaT. 2 rola. 8ro. 
with Portraits and other Illnstratione, 3Qs. 




Ic blogTaph7. To tbe pTDfe«riau«l 
njucuk n "jll be speclaUyintercalinf " " — '"'^ 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the 

e of a Yacht Voyage Roand Vancouvac'a Island. By 






T Lbhnxhd. 1 vol, 9vo 



ing eml^fruit would be moflt glAd ui rccuLvc" — Dailr jVsru. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPOKAL POWER. By 
DoLLiNOEK. Translated, Trith the Author's permiBsion, 
t BBENiRO M*c Cash. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 



i 



"Tills voLut 



ro tbeoJof^BnSt the muf 



. ThehiitncT uf the umponl puwer ii fullur interegt" — JIA«.mi. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By UiiNRr F. CHOHLKr. 2 toIb.. with Portraits, 219. 
"Every psge of tlipse volnmcii off^ plfasant reidiiiiHUea«« of •ami? thirty 
jnra' Bipeiicncc No on« slOKer of merits or tireteiulon to it, tio disdnfaiibed 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OP 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTDRK. By 

Cbasleb Jobn AHDHBsaoN, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numeroua lllualrationB. 21a. bound. 



TRAVELS ""in ThT™ REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AKD THE BnS^UK AcqCISITlONB ON TRE CONFtllES OF 

India and Chika. ByT. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., P.R.G.S., 

Author of "Oriental and Weatern Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, tu Hon Majbstt. Secood Edition. Royal Sro^ with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bonnd. 

FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By JmjA 

Kavanaoh, author of "Nathalie," "Adelo," 4c. 2 vols., 3Ig> 

TKAVELriiF THE HOLYLAND. By Feed- 

BIKA Bkehrh. Translated by Mart Hhwitt. 2 vols., 21b. 
•■ A good ipecimen o! m\a.\ Uk.iJ. .IwJite-uitclUgonl, DniDHJIed, wid glifu eI-« 
tlnpre«ion«."— "*~'™— 



HnUtt: tilt ©special J^atronaQC ot^n maie&ts* 



PiAlithed anmaliy, in Ont Vol., royal 8vo, loil/i the Arms beavli/u'^ 
engraved, hcauhomth/ bound, viith gill edges, price Sis. Sd. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITT. 



THE TBIBIY-SECOHII EDITIOK FOB 1863 IS HOW K£ADT. 



I 



Lcknowlcdjiicd to be the mixt 
Gomplute, as well an tbe miiHt elegsot, work of the kind. As an eeta- 
bliabed and ambentic aatbDritj on all qncBtions respecting tUt^ rainily 
histories, bononrs, and connections of tbe titled aristoeracj, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under tbe espccinl patronage of Her 
Uajesty, and is annually corrected tliroaghont, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the onlj work of its cluss in which, the 
type being ktpl conjlnnl^ standing, everj correction is mode in its proper 
pliLce to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supreniacy 
OTer all its competitors. IndependeDtly of its fall and authentic infurma- 
tioo respecting Che existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
(ednlons attentian is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
varioDS noble families, and the names of many thoDsaod individuals are 
Introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled clasi>es. For 
its aotbority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the bi aut} of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies OB the tables of Her Majesty and the Sobilily. 



I 



LIST OF THE PHIKGIPU. GONTBNTS. 



AlplubMlaa List of Peen of OnU Brltiin 
ud Ui« United Ktsgdom, boldlng inpr- 
rtarruklnthi Scglali « Irljti PeenEB- 

lU^brilal Un of Soolcb and Irish Pboi, 
bo'dliw nperlor llUu Li the PeeraiTfl of 
Gnu triuin ud Qa United Klatrdanj, 

A CoUeOlre LM of P«rB, In Didr order of 



Tlie P»ni«t nIphsbedcnUy 



Tho* 


rTbblihnj,iu.dBl.hop.oi 


EnglMd. 


Tha' 


rabetiof NobloFamlUw 


•^^^ 


Alphi 






Alph 


in, Qwnllr Iwrno Dy tl 


eJT Eldi'U 


^nlcll Indai to lHa Ds 


jghlm of 




»ho, h..- 
















Ir Hiuhinili' Suminiu. 




Alpb, 


«tL(al li:d» ID ttae Db 


ghtor. of 






ving TKiir- 


rieil Commoni!™, ire Hyled t 


ononi^le 




'"'Piirst anil ^lacliett's Sianbarb fikarj 

(CONTINUED). 



VOL. Xnr.— DARIEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Thl« Iddt pnducTJitD, frcrd the pea oTthe auttior af "Hid Cretcflot and the CrqHi%' 
lu the fluuo elemeDte of a very wide topularlcy. ItnUlpleaafilLatbQiuiuidd." — Otott. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMn-Y ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 



VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 



" ScotUih att anil character are here delineated witb true utlsUc akUL"— ^troiiL 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Mra. Oreilon'j work ti Inlerostlnji, and full of iDstruclion."' — TTie Taaa. 

VOL. XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 



fimlltai,' amoDg the Eji£llBh cluiloa, are everyarhere lUipIayed."— CAronicft 

VOL. XVm.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"NDIhlns can be taore Ihtereitlng than Mine Freer'i ttorj' Dt Ihe lua of Jeanne 
'Alhret. and tbs narrsllie Is a> tnutworttaf a* It la UtnctivB."— /W. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

'■ If aakad to claaaifj- this work, we ihoull gl*-e 11 a plice between ■ John Halilai," 
Ud 'Thet^iona.'"— ffcniU. 

VOL. XX.-THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

A wnrk of HTnt^nUr intereBt, which can nevof fall to charuL The preiont ebeap 
And eleifant editlou Indudei the (rue btnry of the Colleen bawn.'' — lOuitratid yoBt, 

VOL. XXI,— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" Adtle IB the tHM work we hare had by Uiaa KavaDDgh; It Is lehsrnllnK ilory. 
The latei ett kindled hi the Srnt chapter bums brlghll;r In the cloae."— ^Mahnni. 

VOL. XXn. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



VOL. XXnL— GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. 
VOL. XXIV— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 







THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HUEST & BLACKETT. 



UVB IT DOWN. By J. 0. JuiBniBSOK, Autli<4 

of " Olire Blake's Good Wort," &o. Second Edition. 3 ». 

TEUE AS STEEL. By Waitbe THOBmnKY. 3 v. 



MISTEESS AND MAID. 

"JoBH Halipax, Gentlekan." 
" A gced. ntaoleume took. grsKfuJlI vnnen, 



By the Author of 



St. OLAVE'S. 



Jl Tril^ dellgbt anoCher of Hij 

lis. Printed on toned paper, 






A good norel. It U wriU«D vJ 
auUuv baa deterMlnod to do nc 



h iiDfUggiiig«bUity, nB 



THE DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKSWORTII. 

3 -vols. 

DAVID ELGINEROD. By George MacDonald, 

M.A. Aulhorof "Withiiiftnii Wilhuut,""PhantJulea,"&c. 3 vols. 

A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author of " The 

Morula of May Fuir," &c. a vols. 

EVELINE. By the Author of "Forest Keep." 3 v 
BEATRICE SFORZA. By De. Brewek. 3 ^ 
A PRODIGAL SON. By DnTTON Cook, Auth« 

of "PanlFDsier'* naughter." 3 vols. 



There ^ce new chbiacun Lu Ihc book, uj 






SLAVES OF THE RING; or, Before and . 

By the Author of " GrandraotllBr'a Money," &c. S voU. 
" A verj good slorj. The resdet lannol bul feel InWrertei la U» Ureet, Ihe ]■ 

OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of "Hi^ ^ 

Uliurch" »od "Nu CUurch." 3 vols. 

THE MA-TS-OOS. ^i7C^.^■^^.■is"^VKTst■%SE&^fi^atJ>o^ 

of "TUcHifle UnnijetK," &0- iSVi^ 



